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College or sixth form? 


The upper secondary school is 
perhaps the most troubled part of 
British education. The rise of the 
comprehensive ethos, the desertion 
of so many teenagers to the local 
tech, the mishandling of teacher 
education, die 20 year period when 
higher education consumed most of 
its own best products rather than 
sending them back into the schools, 
the sharp decline in the birth-rate in 
the late 1960s and 1970s, and the 
present Government's sharp and pre- 
cipitate cuts in public expenditure, 
all these factors have conspired (o 
undermine, probably fatally, the tra- 
ditional sixth form. 

This has hud two results. Despite 
comprehensive reorganization, 16 
plus education, at any rate in many 
schools, still offers far too little to 
attract the commitment of the below 
average pupil. For too many still 
leave school early without useful 
qualifications and then have to be 
swept up by niakc-work and reme- 
dial-skills programmes organized by 
the Manpower Services Commission. 
Similarly, the upper secondary 
school still docs far too little to ex- 
pand the horizons of the average and 
above average pupil to include high- 
er education. 

The consequences are a higher 
than necessary rate of unemployment 
among early school leavers and a 
faltering age participation rate in 
higher education, both alarming 
signs of serious underinvestment in 
human capital (as well as n substan- 
tial denial of. the individual’s capacity 
fox self-fulfilment). This underinvest- 
ment has been well Tecognized. It 
now seems to be common ground 
among all three (four?) main politi- 
cal parties, and received wisdom 
among apolitical but committed poli- 
cy makers, that the improvement of 
education for 16 to 19 year olds 
should enjoy the highest priority. 

The first instinct of higher educa- 
tion may be to resist such a priority. 
But, despite the Hobbesian climate 
created by the cuts, the instinct 
should be put aside. The belief that 
16 to 19 education should receive 
special treatment is so firmly estab- 
lished that it cannot be removed any- 
way, and it is in' all but the shortest 
term interest of higher education to 
see the reestablishment of a strong 
upper secondary sector. The mis- 
match between secondary and higher 
education is clearly a major cause of 
the faltering age participation rate, 
which in: turn -is the weakest link in 
higher education's case for restored 
or improved resources. A stronger 
16 to 19 sector must lead to a stron- 
ger higher education. 

Indeed, higher education's interest 
in the reform of the upper secondary 
sector is more direct still. For ft 


throws a long shadow back over 
secondary schools, .especially in the 
form of O and A levels. It is an 
influence that higher education has 
been unwilling to give up, for 
eminently practical and defensible 
reasons concerning the length, con- 
tent and quality of degree courses. 
Yet there is a superior reason why 
this influence, if not given up com- 
pletely, should be considerably di- 
luted. It tends to stifle the initiative 
of schools and colleges, initiative 
that is vital to recapture the commit- 
ment of many teenagers and so even- 
tually to stimulate a renewal of in- 
terest in higher education. 

There is a third, more immediate 
and more positive, interest that high- 
er education should show in die 
reorganization of the post 16 sector. 
For universities and colleges have a 
special interest in how the upper 
secondary sector, from which they 
will always draw the majority of 
their students, is organized. Here 
there appear to be three main op- 
tions. The first is to seek to preserve 
existing arangements until falling 
rolls positively extinguish them. This 
appears to have been the spirit in 
which Sir Keith Joseph approached 
his decision to reject Manchester's 
plan to create a system of sixth form 
colleges in the city, and it is certainly 
close to the line of head teachers and 
of the National Union of Teachers. 
While accepting that a move away 
from traditional sixth forms could 
have profound consequences for the 
(lower) secondary school, there is 
surely little room- for quasi- 
sentimentality, full of regret for the 
strange death of grammnr school 
sixth form. The main difficulty is 
that the only way in which tradition- 
al sixth forms can overcome the 
problem of falling rolls is by estab- 
lishing consortia, which taken with 
relaxation of school rules for sixth 
formers, come very close in the end 
to the creation of separate sixth form 
colleges anyway, 

In any case the traditional sixth 
font] is clearly not a suitable institu- 
tion to hold the faltering attention of 
the below average pupil - the idea of 
a non-academic, or one-year sixth 
has always seemed a contradiction in 
terms - but it is also likely to be 
increasingly ineffective as a nursery 
for higher education. Students are 
voting with their feet by studying for 
O and A levels in further education, 
not simply becauso they can drive 
motorbikes and vote in student uni- 
on elections, but because they know 
they will often get a better educa- 
tional deal than in a small, isolated, 
and insecurely, staffed school sixth 
form. 

For the nub of the problem is 
essentially the efficient use of scarce 


'resources. Traditional sixth forms are 
among the least efficient teaching 
units in British education, not ex- 
cluding the universities with their 
heavy commitment to research. To 
spread physics, or maths, or French 
teachers, randomly through the 
secondary system in small - often, 
very small - units is a recipe for 
creating the often complained of 
shortage. 

The effective choice is really be- 
tween sixth form colleges, essentially 
new institutions created by the amaf- 


Hard right and soft left 

i' bfhlgher education . ^rospeAs; the rel stive deprivation of strata »*n 


gamation of existing school sixth 
Forms, and tertiaiy colleges, the 
amalgamation of all post 16 educa- 
tion whether A level, technician, 
craft, or even MSC, in comprehen- 
sive institutions based on existing 
further education colleges. Resource 
arguments certainly favour the latter. 
Tertiary colleges offer economies of 
scale across the whole range of 16 to 
19 education not simply the (approx- 
imately) academic part of the spec- 
trum. They also have specialized 
buildings, equipment, and, most im- 
portant of all, staff which a newly 
formed sixth form college would not 
always find easy to match. 

Educational and social considera- 
tions also favour a tertiary solution. 
In an age increasingly concerned ab- 
out education for employment at all 
levels, the traditions of further 
education have perhaps as much to 
offer as those of the grammar school 
sixth form in some attenuated form. 
Above all, tertiary colleges would be 
comprehensive institutions, open- 
door colleges in a truly modern 
sense, while sixth form colleges 
might very easily slip into the rather 
narrow role of post 16 grammar 
schools. While the latter could act as 
a new barrier between secondary and 
higher education, tertiary colleges 
have at least the potential of acting 
as a bridge and so helping to re- 
establish ruptured links between a 
comprehensive secondary system and 
a more liberal higher education. 

The regeneration of the upper 
secondary school/college is perhaps 
the most important priority for Brit- 
ish education today, Yet it is difficult 
to see how this can be achieved 
without substantial movement to- 
wards tertiary colleges. Traditional 
sixth forms can only be preserved by 
the ruthiess amalgamation of schools 
to provide adequate numbers, which 
will do nothing for standards in the 
lower secondary school. The creation 
of sixth form colleges will prove to 
be an expensive and also a limiting 
policy. It is time that tertiary col- 
leges were given more positive en- 
couragement by the Govenment, not 
to become monopoly suppliers of 16 
to 19 education but perhaps to be- 
come the majority providers. 


The polarization br higher education 
policy continues to gather speed. 
Last week Sir: Keith Joseph told the 
House of Common^ Select Commit- 
tee that .Britaift had too much higher 
education (which he presumably 
honestly believes) and that the cuts 
would cause little damage and might 
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(A committee room). 

Next we have Keele Universi- 
ty. Has everyone got the relevant 
papers? Good. Now, any chance 
of clawing back a few million 
here? 

Well, sir, it actnally doeul 
seem too difficult. Oar sub- 
committee draws our attention to 
the figures in Social Science. Tbq 
seem to speak for themselves. 
(Shouts of ", Speak for themselves. 
Speak for themselves.) 

Good heavens. Roger. You’re 
absolutely right. Look here ev- 
erybody, Tne figures which ; 
they’re proposing for the coming 
years are well down on the pre- 
sent numbers. Where's the old 
calculator. Let's fcave a percen- 
tage. 

(High-pitched cries of "A percen- 
tage : what’s the percentage?") 

Its roughly 30 per cent, sk. I 
About 440 students. 

(Yells of " Give 'em what then 1 
want . Cut. Cut.") 

Excellent. Nothing like having 
your work done for you is there? 
My word, that does make thing! 
easier. Nice short letter, “Dear 
vice chancellor of Keele, « 
thoroughly endorse your proposal 
for a major shift of empbw 
away from social studies am 
have made the appropriate finan- 
cial adjustment.’ We’ll pop ■ 
something about Russian slumes 
a bit later. All agreed? 
(Spontaneous applause and snow 
of "Well, they asked font. 

A bench in St James Park: sever- 
al months later.) . 

Had a phone call from Keek 
the other day. 

What’s that? 

Keele. You remember. Big C1 - 
in social studies. - 

Oh yes. Remember It ** 
Asked ror It themselves. 

Not quite. You see I w JJj 
had a chat with their VC - can 
remember the chap’s name - 
it seems they werent propose 
any such cut. ■ - 

But the numbers they g aTe 
showed it clearly. . . 

That’s where it gets a bJ M 
- where we made a 
boo-boo. You see our subco^ 
mittee based its calculatio 
number Instead of load - 
calculated by over 400 stu 
Nasty. And they’ve sort or.- 
found out? V frffln 

Could hardly keep d I “J 
them. We boasted of going M 
with their proposal. ^ 

Couldn’t we say w 1 ' f 

at the subcommittee s evid 

Out of the question- ” v 
have every other university 
country at our throats. - 
So what can be doner 
No problem at all. 

You^e come to a decision' 

Within minutes. 

Excellent. ’ Gta tefiiont 
I will simply ^ 

declaring that although ..'jjjj. 
culations for Keele .J Ration 
ieadingly based on nll ^f e xlraO/- 
which suggested a quu e ® u t} , a t 
dinary cut in ■ocjgJJ™ 1 final , 
this in no way ' - 

decision to make a qui ^ ® ■ . 

dinary cut in social s ,jL en ly 
“A Daniel come ^ : 

(Light fades. The distant taa. 

circ/ing coots.) '..-gt 



Secret talks on splitting up SERC 

by Robin McKie argues (hat there is room for fur closer links with gi nee ring professors. The EPC now believes il 

Science Correspondent industry particularly involving projects likely to nas the backing of more than three quarters of its 

generate profits. Thirdly, the difference between members for the plan. 
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nngineenng Kesearcn council, m a connaennai wnica is concernea wun applications, is so wiae u me new council, in iv/v-au, mis amoumi _ 

paper they call for a new independent engineer- is pulling the SERC in two completely different £24m for council engineering board research pro- 

ing research and development council to set up directions. jecls and a further £8m for engineering stu- 

research organizations more closely linked with The engineering professors hope the report, dentship. But it is also intended that money from 
industry and Government departments. which it will soon circulate to engineering institu- other Government departments, such as the De- 

The document, prepared by the Engineering tions and the Fellowship of Engineering, will partment of Industry's requirements boards. 


Alpha to omega 
of great Greeks 

Th Greeks had a word for It. And 
i ilea they had thought of it, they 
note 11 cm walls - again and again. 
. I stems that chipping slogans on 
nbiwi national pastime as Im- 


re a national pastime as lm- 
; a debating at the drop of a 
wreath or cramming into a 


t rooden horse for charity. 

i this lapidary enthusiasm Is to 
tapul to good use. A team of Lan- 
«kr University researchers, under 
k Section of Dr Michael Osborne, 
d 4t classics and archaeology de- 
INtMl, Is to compile a biographic- 


Yes prove feasibility 
of five-year plan 


^ ^ ^ The EPC stresses that it is not directly criiiciz- 

sent system. Firstly it points out that as engineer- formed quickly so dose links could be established ing the SERC, only the system under which it 
ing is a minority activity within the council, it is with the new Engineering Council and they are to must operate. 

always constrained by tne minority view. send a version of the report, revised in the light Professor Robert Smith, chairman of the EPC, 

This means that innovations. specially suited to of the views of the SERC and institutions, to tne said: "Everything is at n very informal stage at 
engineering are often not introduced. For inst- Department of Education and Science in the new present and I am determined that every facet of 
ance, the engineering professors feel present year. this proposal will be checked out very carefully 

SERC studentships, although sufficient for scien- Although it always backed the idea of a sepa- before we proceed with our case.” 
ce researchers, are generally inadequate for en- rale engineering research council, it was only at This year, the SERC changed its name from 
gineering researchers and should be halved in its last annual conference that it agreed to pre- Science Research Council tu highlight that it has 
number and doubled in value. pare the present report. This was completed by a increased its funding of engineering research, 

Secondly, although the SERC has become working party in September and has since been although this is a function the council has always 
more industrially aware recently, the EPC report revised according to responses of various cn- carried out. 


By Ngaio Crequer, 
David Jobbins 
and Olga Wojtas 


pulsory redundancies where mod of 
the costs would lie,” he said. 

The University Grants Committee 


Vice chancellors have responded to 
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why A.D, prove that spreading the university ar,sl "S rfl^ in T n n J ,r SttS L 
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tib three years of study using as its would ultimately cost less. about 

>* socri of material the city’s The Committee of Vice Chancel- gw To 
subscriptions - which range from lors and Principals has prepared a 
taiflhscity’s highest officials to detailed paper which it has given to 

* fen dbwta, m casualltlcs Dr Keith Hampson, Conservative more than ® p P“ 

d tun debtors. MP for Ripon, showing how the cants as a rewrite government res- 

jk jta h to provide a basic refer- T™2 {STSnSim admissions 
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The plans have been given quai- attracted more than 

tiled support by the leaders of 34,000 u ^ n S^ a Sa«ili l including 

le Th r e "'Association of University 70 Norwegians enrolled m science 
Teachers met Sir KeiA on Wednes- nore than 50 
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university vice chancellors and taken has y cxten ded its initial 

up by Conservative MPs. j d some 

The union’s general secre t Mr off^r from 8 ovision for part-time 
Laune Sapper, said that to caJl foe cm , u £ vers j ty research facili- 
UGC’s acfvjce to universities a res- £ J whe re possible, 
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Mr Len Murray, TUC general secret- 
ory, addresses a rally oroanlsed by the 
National Association or Teachers In 
Further and Higher Education in Lon- 


Polys, colleges 
underspend 
by £24m 

by Charlotte Barry 
Polytechnics and further education 
colleges spent £24m less last year 
than had been assumed in the rate 
support grant settlement for 1980-81. 

This surprising outcome shows that 
measures already taken by 

E lytechnics and colleges to cut Costs 
natural wastage, voluntary redun- 
ncy schemes, and other economy 
measures have been more than 
enough to keep spending within 
Government targets. 

Teaching costs in polytechnics and 
colleges snow a shortfall of £9.9m 
(one per cent) and non-teaching 
costs are £l7.7m (three per cent) 
lower than forecast. A total of £2m 
spent in 1980/81 on premature retire- 
ment compensation was not allowed 
for at all. All the figures, worked 
out by a local government sub-group 
on education spending, are at 
November 1980 prices. 

The confidential paper, produced 
for today's meeting of the education 
expenditure steering group, says that 
teaching costs are lower than ex- 
pected necause of increasing delays 
in filling job vacancies. The calcula- 
tions could have an effect on the rate 
support grant settlement for next 
year due to be announced shortly. 

The assumed student numbers 
were close to target and the shortfall 
in non-teaching costs indicates, that 
the Local authorities have made eco- 
nomies In the 1978/79 level of provi- 
sion for students, the paper says. 

For the second year running 
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assumption. The paper says that this 
can be explained by the lower num- 
ber of students in non-advanced 
further education in 1980/81. They 
account foT 40 per cent of awards. 

Surprisingly, spending on adult 
education is only 19 per cent lower 
than in 1979/80 (£66m) in spite of 
the Government's demand for a 30 
per cent cut. This results from the 
backlash among evening class stu- 
dents which resulted in local author- 
ities curbing fee increases and failing 
to increase their Income as expected. 

. The evidence of tight management 
by institutions and local education au- 
thorities is worrying college unions 
which fear for the effect on teaching 
teaching standards and the threat of 
course closures through .lack of 
academic staff. 1 
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CNAA takes fresh look at research role Newsjnbg 

by Charlotte Barry teaching. with the power to approve regjstra- scholarship, the attractiveness of Governors 


by Charlotte Barry 

The Council for National Academic 

Awards is lo review research in 


polytechnics and colleges. 

A working party headed by Pro- 
fessor Geoffrey Sims, vice-chancellor 
of Sheffield University and chairman 
of the CNAA’s research committee, 
is to take a fresh look at the findings 
of the 1974 Rochester report wliich 
concluded that academic staff should 
undertake research. 

The committee, chaired by Profes- 
sor George Rochester of Durham 
University, said that separating 
teaching and research went against 
the council’s view that research 
helped sustain lively undergraduate 

Warnings for 
SSRC on its 
new structure 


teaching. 

Research in the polytechnics has 
broadened in scope since 1974. Mr 
John Hell, assistant chief officer at 
the CNAA said that the polytechnics 
had developed “vigorous research in 
fields much wider than science, tech- 
nology and engineering and are 
embracing the arts, humanities, 
social sciences, social studies and 
business." 

The amount of funding by outside 
bodies has also expanded, and the 
polytechnics are now concerned 
ubout the financial problems faced 
by the research councils. 

Another development has been 
the growing number of polytechnics 


with the power to approve registra- 
tion for MPhil research degrees. Last 
summer the council extended this 
power to include PhDs for 
polytechnics with five years' experi- 
ence of approval. 

The review has been welcomed by 
the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers which has just published a 
paper calling for an urgent reconsid- 
eration of the Rochester report. 

The union says that as research 
resources decline and teaching com- 
mitments rise, positive action must 
be taken by the council if 
polytechnics are to remain a viable 
sector of higher education. “Without 
the opportunity for the pursuit of 


scholarship, the attractiveness of 
polytechnic lecturing to the best 
academics or to practising profes- 
sionals must be limited. They will be 
aware that they will have little 
chance of becoming really proficient 
in their subjects.” 

The CNAA must take a more 
positive stance than presented in the 
Rochester report and approach the 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce for research funding. “The feeling 
that research is seen as a dilettante 
activity which can be pursued only if 
funded by outside bodies requiring 
urgent return on investment is seen 
to be nonsensical," says the union. 


Warnings that postgraduate studies 
could be damaged by plans to 
reorganize the Social Science Re- 
search Council, hnvc came from 
Warwick University and the Sucinl 
Administration Association. 

Warwick has told the SSRC that 
its new committee structure must in- 
clude n postgraduate training board 
as postgraduate education in univer- 
sities and polytechnics will continue 
to be based on single subjects. 

The board could ensure that post- 
graduate training got a fair share of 
resources and set up an equitable 
system of awards, says the university 
in its response to me SSRC docu- 
ment The Change in Structure for 
Changing Circumstances. 

Warwick is concerned that the new 
structure will not take account of the 
needs and interests of individual dis- 
ciplines anti specialized research. It 
says multi-disciplinary research has 
no greater merit than research based 
on single subjects. 

"For the satisfactory long-term de- 
velopment of the social sciences It is ' 
essential to ensure that fundamental 
research (both single subject and 
multi-disciplinary') is encouraged. 
This may be difficult to achieve in 
the new structure." 

The university argues that the new 
structure will not necessarily produce- 
good policy-orientated work. 

The Soda! Administration Asso- 
ciation endorses the need for a spe- 
cial hoard. It asks the SSRC to make 
a fresh approach to the Department 
of Education and Science about 
grants for part-time postgraduates. 

It agrees that there is a need for a 
more flexible and imaginative 
framework but says the council 
should keep its distinctive role in 
funding research, with emphasis on 
the maintenance and development of 
disciplines, 

"Toe research needs of Govern- 
ment departments are immediate, 
and often short-term. Only the 
SSRC has the capacity to fund fun- 
damental research - scholarly work 
wiiich may be one or two steps re- 
moved from policy issues, but which 
may. have considerable repercussions 
on policy in the long run . 


graduate studies 


Discretionary 
awards down i 

iTSi^in^mbcr .df disdretlonary, grants 
for Student* fill; by ' five cent 

during 197*^80 froto'47,000 fo 45.QQ0 
While mandatory awards weijt up by 

323 txJS° r Cdnt ^ rQni 320 «°™ 1° 

. ' The value of ordinary maintenance 
grants over the year 'went tip by 
1 atqtmd 13 per cent with -the Loudon 
residential r^tte, rising from £1,315 to 
£1,485, the provincial rate 1 fromi 



delay decision 

governing | body d ha^ fcfcJSffg 

sion on closing its Madeley A 

and s^ff° ? r pposU 7 to* 
and staff. It was feared thiT? 

subcommittee set up to look* J: 
gamzation might press for 
earlier than the 1987 date 
me " ded x fy tto county councT 
The Madeley Action Camp*, 
fonned by staff, students andfi 
points out that closure would Z 
in a short term saving but would u 
the long term put extreme presan 
on the polytechnic's other tvvoX 


Belfast ban Scots UGC call 

on student Scotland to 


newspaper 

The National Student newspaper has 
been banned from Queen's Univer- 
sity, Belfast, because of complaints 
about its coverage of Northern Ire- 
land affairs. But attempts will still be 
made to distribute the paper. 

President of the student union, Mr 
Adrian Colton, said: “A motion call- 
ing for banning of National Student 
was overwhelmingly carried by a 
general meeting of the union on the 
complaint that it had persistently 
misrepresented the situation in 
Northern Ireland to students in the 
rest of the United Kingdom.” 

A recent issue of the paper quoted 
a Republican sympathiser as saying 
that he was “shot at every week ot 
the year.” It was this quotation, in 
the midst of a general assessment of 
the situation by NS editor Mr Chris 
Mawrat, which sparked off the row. 

This week an angry Mr Mawrat 
pointed out that the motion to with- 
draw the NS subscription had been 
supported not only by Republican 


ssssrs^ by ,he Democra,ic 

• v :- /'Wy _ “It is ironic that when Northern 


This dancing bear In a Cambridge street is shown In one of a selection 
of eariy photographs currently on exhibition at the Goldsmiths’ 
College GnUery In south-east London. They have been printed from a 
collection of thousands of glass negatives taken by Edgar Tarry 
Adams, a wealthy Essex businessman, who from the 1880s to 1920 
recorded local aitd national events. 


Ireland is as divided as it has ever 
been these (wo organizations should 
suddenly come together to support a 
ban on a newspaper,” he said. 

About 400 copies of each issue of 
National Student are sold at 
Queen’s. 


Scots union leader urges greater unity 


The Scottish National Party m 
Scotland to have Us own Unhw* 
Grants Committee. Vlce-thdfia 
Mr Jim Slllars, honorary nresidenttf 
Stirling University, said: “The 
acknowledges that other thaaScouh 
universities have been serial 
affected by the cuts, but the eridiw 
shows that (he unique character af 
Scottish higher education, with to 
emphasis on a broad-based appro*! 
to learning, has been Ignored by ■ 
University Grants Ormadan 
anchored In the Oxbridge mentality.* 

Work in focus 

The Arts Council has commission J 
a report on residencies and projwj 
involving photographers in eduofej 
work. Trie researcher, Jim Honuhy, 
a lecturer at the Hertfordshire Cot 
ege of Art and Design, will lookai 
how Arts Council placements tot 
benefited protographers, teaebtn, 
pupils and the public. a 

Skills updated 

Teachers of secretarial and rtW 
courses In colleges and schools »• 
have the chance to retrain ban 
technology under a programme tet 
run by the Natlonnl Computing Cti- 
tre and the Royal Society of W 
through (he Department of Eduotw 
and Science's microelectronics pnt 
romme. 

Australian chair 

The director of the Medical ^ 
search Council’s uuit of reproduce 
biology, Professor Roger Short w 
been appointed to a chair of ftp 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scotland’s post-school unions must 
develop a common policy on educa- 
tional Issues such as the rise in fees 

for onnfontifM ilu 


high fees for overseas students, and 
the need for greater college auton- 
omy, according to the president of 
the Scottish. Further Education Asso- 
ciation, 

vi Mr Martin Flynn of Edinburgh's 
Napier College in his inaugural 
speech lo the association’s annual 
meeting in Falkirk, said liaison and 
cooperation were vital now that the 
association had achieved its major 
aim of reasonable representation on 
a new and distinct negotiating body 
for the tertiary sector. 

Until now, the association had 
to pa overehadowed in negotiations. 


day school and further education 
negotiations, and from January, the 
association will negotiate alongside 
education college and central institu- 
tion lecturers. 

Further education staff might be 


^ ^ WUUIUUIIO 

and availability of resources enjoyed 
by other branches in the tertiary sec- 
tor, said Mr Flynn, but they must 
fight beside their colleagues to en- 
sure that no attempt to reduce these 
conditions to the lowest common de- 
nominator could succeed. 

It was evident from the recent 
“right to learn” campaign organized 
by the Scottish TUC that such coop- 
eration was possible, said Mr Flynn. 

The conference bad highlighted 
the “vile level of unemployment” 


can fulfil a vita! role in enhancing 
the general quality of life as well as 
helping society cope with rapidly de- 
veloping technology,” said Mr Flynn. 

This needed adequate resources 
and flexibility: resources and exper- 
tise could not be allowed to be lost 
in order to attain so called sensible 
rationalization, Mr Flynn said. 

"The new demands are so great 
that all capital resources and in par- 
ticular teaching expertise have to be 
retained and used to bring this na- 
tion back to sanity," he said. 

Mr Flynn criticized the Scottish 

^prratQni'r rJnln.. I— 



A total of 13 test lube babies taj 
been born around the wqnfl. * * 
them in Melbourne and 10 tovoWI 
the Monosh team. 

Leeds leader 

Sir William Tweddle has 

E ro-chancellor of Leeds 
ie succeeds Sir Richard Gn^J 
William (67) has been a 
the university court and wjw® 
1970 and chairman or the 
committee since 1972. 


Secretary’s delay in publishing the n 

report of the Council foT Tertiary Silver for 11*011 

Education which has been reviewing . • . 


Education which has been reviewing 
the structure and management ot 


specially among the young people Sii lJS 8 ,' . mana 
/Scotland, anl the tertian «ctor ^ “d. ternary sector. 


ot Scotland, and the tertiary sector 
was ready* to respond to the educa- 
tional and tfainine needs inherent in 


Scotland . The new- Scottish Educa- 
tioq Act hns split flic machinery into 


tional and training needs inherent in 
. this criminal waste of latent. : i ■ 

: . “ S W. Ml -employment (like, one 
-fears, the Robbins principle) may be 
. a thing of the past, but our colleges 


“Wc must reserve judgment on 
the findings of a body comprised 
i solely of hprnlneeS, many with vested 

interests/ but it is imperative that 
these, findings should be fully pub- 
lished." 


A new essay prize, 

Electricity Council, has been 
two Aston University students- L 
Poole and David Pnyejy 
silver medals for devising a 
for removing pieces of iron 
feed lines in , power s Efc’ 
both now work for the Central 
tricity Generating Board. . 


More postgraduates , fewer graduates find teaching jobs 


£1,100 to H, $45 tend the . parental 
horde rate from X870;to £9§S. The 
value 6f the minimum award, how-, 
ever, went up by 67.5 per cent, from 
£200 lo £335. - 'Hie large rise was 
mainly to compensate -for (he 'last 
phase in the withdrawal of child tax 
allowance. 

The overall overage value of the 
grant went up by £221 to £1,925 
while the average assessment of con-, 
tribution from parents, spouses, arid' 
students went down by £7. ;• 

Department of Education and Science 
Statistical Bulletin. 


by: Patricia Santinelli ■ . 

More university postgraduate student 
teachers obtained teaching posts this 
year than, evdr before, according to 


» nd f n: of i< 


4 S*£*W- 0ut ° f 1UW unemployed ' 
^ploymenl, ..fetching' posts. 


a — ‘Tv ; i«fao; . .., * y • 1 .. »- r ■ •-? per cent or tne ucaigii 

mJ^-Octohmr 3.626 jijSfCK S ° d2r ^ ^ 269 ? Uv ° The survey also sbo^ 

m B S ! ! ln . TO ?- ^Bhost rate of untmploymom ovorp™< )ucno h " 

p.r«l to 3,381 last year. TOs a tho m.tglnal decline ta L 6 " 1 ? 0 * ««» stupenta who special- teachers, and j»M* 

ized in traimns for mimarv ienc?hino F.npliah and classics. 


Students obtainedposts, a . „ lrf , irfh er edocab® 

nt' decrease. In the secondary/ftirt. ^ 

ey shows a sharp rise iq training field une ‘J p . w 

r of postgraduate Students risen from four per cen ^ 

d hut still seeking, seven per cent t fegg^. ffl le 

*ts. The .figure of 419 stifl unemployment P^./dtn ad; d 8 ' 

d is the highest recorded this fiekns com»ntreleO nd 
;nts a 7.9 per cent of the design and technology 
year this 1 was. 269 or five . „ EhoW5 that thfj 


nitmhftrc oflt' « u vents who special- teacners, a; 

Wr ^ 8®t' feed in training for primary teaching. English and 

■ \; . - • 
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Murray 
puts the 
poly case 

by David Jobbins 

Senior trade union lenders are 
Lntlv trying lo counter the lm- 
nressiofi that only the universities are 
suffering from Government spending 

^They share the fear that last 
wsek's immensely successful lobby 
jains! the unfversiiy cuts may 
JUre efforts to publicize the 
ctittts of harsher attacks on the 
pofotfhnics and other public sector 
a’tfcges. 

TUC general secretary Mr Len 
Murray told a rally this week: “I know 
«e have heard a good deal of the 
problems and travails of the universi- 
ties in terms of the severe cuts in- 
flicted on them. But I doubt whether 
flu public at large recognizes that 
updti current policies the 
technics and colleges, which 
bive already suffered such serious 
setbacks through expenditure cuts 
uid the capping of the pool, now 
face an ever harsher fute than that 
meted lo their university col- 
leagues." 

He accused ministers of trying to 
drive a wedge between unions and 
their members, and between trade 
unionists and the communities they 
served. 

Calling for an expansion rather 
than contraction of opportunities 
especially for non traditional stu- 
dents, he had a word of warning about 
the planned interim national body, 
national body. 

“What we must not have is a tool 
for doing the Government's dirty 
vnk in administering cuts. But we 



Students occupying the Polytechnic of Central London watched over by impassive police. 

PCL staff threaten strike 


* UGC split 
4 hides 
bogus cuts’ 

hy Nguio Crequcr 
Civil service I retie unions have told 
Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of State 
for Education, that the proposal to 
hive off the University Grants Com- 
mittee is a trick to disguise bogus 
staff cuts. 

Sir Keith is studying n joint Dc- 

E artnicnt of Education anu Science/ 
IGC report recommending lhut the 
UGC be given a Royal Charter, so it 
I can employ its own staff ami fill 
I senior posts with civil servants on 
secondment. 

I The unions have written to Sir 
| Keith saying: “Quite incredibly, the 
merits or otherwise for divorcing the 
UGC from DES are not discussed at 
all (in the report) and the increased 
; cost to public expenditure in glossed 
over as unimportant. It is clcTir that 
i' 5 >>/v the working oarty was not concerned 
' * J about the effects of this proposals on 
the UGC and its staff, nor un the 
public good, but were clutching nt 
any straw to produce il formula fur 
reducing, on paper at leust, the man- 
power of DES. ’ 

They said they would dike whntev- 


« untie interests involved including 
th unions, which is fully staffed ana 
Myucountable." 

. Other speakers at the rally, mark- 
opening of the campaign by 
A:\itjonal Association of Teachers 
u Farther and Higher Education to 
•at higher education, were presi- 
of the TUC Mr Alan Fisher, 
^.National Union of Students 
presdent Mr David Aaronovitch. 
Elbe's general secretary, Mr Pe- 
l{ r Dawson, told the rally thnt much 
attenuon had been focussed on uni- 
V{ raties who were to suffer “devas- 
totog" cuts of 15 per cent over three 
But money for advanced 
wtber education in the public sector 
2 likely to be cut by 10 per cen in 
one year. Some institutions 
KJM face cuts of over 15 per cent, 
it* consequences for this sector, 
“ere staff and courses have already 
pared to the bone, will be 
trophic. It will be savagery." 


Extra teacher 
s tady year 

proposed 


by David Jobbins 
The Polytechnic of Central London 
faces further disruption today with 
the threat of a one-day strike by staff 
angered at plans to eliminate a 
£600,000 defiat by freezing posts and 
other measures. 

Staff are to lobby the Inner Lon- 
don Education Authority, which has 
given rector Dr Colin Adamson four 
weeks to present plans for eliminat- 
ing the deficit and has sent in its own 
team of auditors. 

Among staff demands is the sus- 
pension of the rector, who they say 
has alienated staff by his handling of 
this week’s student occupations. 

On Monday the student protest at 
the way the polytechnic was dealing 
with its financial predicament flared 
into violent clashes with police ring- 
ing its Regent Street building. Sever- 
al people were arrested and 11 
appears in court next month. 

National Union of Students presi- 
dent Mr David Aaronovitch bitterly 
criticized the students for breaking 
ranks with the other campus unions 


tions of buildings and insular tactics 
of this sort,” he told a rally of lectur- 
ers on Tuesday. “I want us to occupy 
the minds of people who have 
aspirations to higher education and 
win them to what we arc doing in 


unity with other organisations in 
teaching institutions because this is 
the only way the student voice is 
going to he heard.” 


An attempt by PCL students to 
occupy the NUS headquarters in En- 
dsleign Street was frustrated when 


opt by 
NUS h 


eadquarters in En- 


they found the doors locked. 

A senior polytechnic administrator 
said that usual practice had been 
followed in locking the Regent Street 
building when it was occupied. Be- 
tween 40 and 100 students were in- 
side and it was when hundreds of 
students from PCL and other Lon- 
don colleges held mass meetings out- 
side that there were clashes with the 
police. 

The polytechnic obtained court 


and deciding to occupy. 
"I do not necessarily \ 


novitch bitterly orders to gain possession of Regent 
s for breaking Street and another building occupied 
campus unions by students in Wells Street. The 
py. Wells Street occupation was brief, 

y want occupa- but on Wednesday the polytechnic 


registry in Marylcbonc Road was in 
student hands. 

About 200 students remained bar- 
ricaded inside the Regent Street 
building to await bailiffs, but were 
expected to offer only passive resist- 
ance to eviction. 

Dr Adamson said this week the 
£600,000 deficii could be contained 
within the two-year deadline given 
by ILEA by natural wastage and 
other means “which would hardly be 
noticed." 

A major cause of the present de- 
ficit, he explained, was the I LEA’s 
contention that the polytechnic was 
J9.5 non-academic staff over budget. 
This overstaffing added up to a year- 
ly cost of £230,000. There was a 
similar, although minor, disagree- 
ment between the authority and 
polytechnic over technician staffing. 

Dr Adamson emphasized that tne 
polytechnic's short course and inter- 
national service programmes were 
not in deficit nor an issue of conflict 
with the ILEA. Both brought into 
the polytechnic vastly more than 
cost, and a substantial part of any 
“profit” was passed on to ILEA. 


it net urn was necessary to prevent 
the fragmentation of the DES. Hiv- 
ing oft the UGC was a confidence 
tnck, they said to disguise from the 
public the damaging effect of m mi- 
power cuts. 

After pointing out that the UGC 
has been criticised for being biased 
in favour of those universities repre- 
sented on the committee, they warn: 
“We see dangers in university staff 
seconded to the UGC either con- 
sciously or subconsciously being un- 
able to give unbiased advice, wncre- 
ns under the present set-up the civil 
servants who nave no particular axe 
to grind arc able to maintain the civil 
service tradition of impartiality.” 

The UGC has so far made no 
official comment on the working par- 
ty report, although during the sum- 
mer its chairman. Dr Edwnrd Parkes 
warned the Government that the 
way the UGC tendered advice and 
distributed money should not be up- 
set by short-term tactical considera- 
tions. 

The Government has been advised 
that if the proposal was accepted it 
would be possible to proceed quickly 
to obtain a Royal Charter. 

London lecturers 
plan strike 

Thousands of college lecturers are to 
join a half day strike against Govern- 
ment plans to curb local authority 
spending next week. 

The campaign, by members of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education and 
other London trade unionists, bas 
the hill backing of the Inner Lohdon 
Education Authority. 

Natfbe members are to take part 
in a march from Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and a river- boat protest from Green- 
wich and Putney to Westminster 

Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of 
ILEA's further and higher education 
committee, warned this week that 
London’s five polytechnics were 
under a double threat from the 
I spending curbs nnd from the overall 
I cutback in spending . 


teacher training courses 
and middle year teachers 
Z? 5 extended to two year, a 
jgj 10 be ; published later this 

s2d!i on « of the main recora- 
Su^ttj Qns o f. g transbinary working 
op by the university 
Ttaiw. ( or the Education of 
(28* consultation with the 

Atanb .™ r 'National Academic 

irf?n ra ® ndations come 1“ the 
i«d Sd^P^toent of Education 

9mSSiS , S^ oa tbat BEd 

h ft. a huge increase 

foi&tt! 5^i rimar y teachers 

Sttdfat ^ Jto . PGCE route will be 
defend 5 in schools 
the. fete. 1980s and .early 

WaS jiSi X® 8 *' POCE course will 
^ rL n f n M Standard required of 

W|Il i<ffv£i eac f ers for primary 


Directors 
want more 
seats on body 

The directors of polytechnics are 
seeking changes in the interim 
national body set up to control 
polytechnic and college funding. 

The body will consist of a pmin 
committee of central and local gov- 
ernment members and a second tier, 
which includes six local authority 
officers, six Department of Educa- 
tion and Science officials and six 
institutional representatives. 

Dr Ray Rickett, chairman of the 
Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics, said this week that rep- 
resentation on the second tier was 
unbalanced. Given the heavy DES 
and local authority representation on 
the main committee, there should be 
more managerial and academic mem- 
bers at the second level. 

The CDP was also unhappy that 
only two member* would directly 
represent the polytechnics, although 
they now provided the bulk of public 
sector higher education, and was 

concemeaabout the lack of repre- 
sentatives from industry, commerce, 
teacher education aitd the protes- 

raittee to give it authority and credi 

W T?e identity of. the independent 
chairman of the second tier is ex- 
pected to be announced next we?K. 
ft is believed the secretariat oMhc 

in Park Crescent, London. 


Delay on teacher training 

The Government's advisory body on around 6,500 PGCE traine 
teacher training will deter giving teachers. 


ine uovemment s advisory body on 
teacher training will deter giving 
advice on the long-term future of the 
system until March. 

This follows a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee for the Supply 
and Education of Teachers last week 
at which the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science presented a new set 
of projections. These indicated that 
even if the whole of the current BEd 
output was. channelled into primary 
teaching, it would only meet 49 per 
cent of the anticipated needs of 
schools in the 1980s and 38 per cent 
in the 1990s. 

The DES calculated that if the 
BEd output, was maintained at the 
current level of 5,500, about 4.000 
PGCE trained primary teacners 
would be required at the lowest esti- 
mate to provide the required output. 
In the 1990s this figure could be 


around 6,500 PGCE trained primary 
teachers. 

The committee has asked the de- 
partment to present a set of different 
options based on its projections. 
These will be considered and evalu- 
ated at two sub-committee meetings 
prior to the main meeting. 

It is understood that tne commit- 
tee is not convinced that increased 
primary PGCE recruitment would be 
the only option. 

The committee is concerned that if 
the teacher training output is cut by 
more than 10 per cent this would 
result in under-provision in certain 
regions. In a letter this 1 week to Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, Dr Clifford 
Butler; chairman of the committee, 
pointed out that failure to support 
{li-service work would be inimical to 
qualitative improvement. 


Vcs prove feasibility of five years 


continued from page one 
in outline confirming that academic 
profiles, now being drawn up, would 
be discriminatory and could involve 
the phasing out of some departments 
and merging of others. Each 
academic department has been asked 
,to prepare immediate plans for a 10 
per cent loss of staff. 

Manchester University is to Issue a 
discussion... document outlining: op- 
tions during the next fortnight. 

In five days, 258 of the academic 
staff at Lancaster University (out of 
450) signed a petition declanng firm 
opposition to any policy involving 
the ■ compulsory redundancy of any 
employee. The Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers has drawn up an 


alternative strategy which includes 
redeployment, unpaid leave and 
covenants to the university. 

Brunei’s council this week agreed 
lo send offers of voluntary redundan- 
cy to academic and non-academic 
staff. Die letters do not refer to 
compulsory redundancy but if 
enough staff do not volunteer to go. 
. in the next few weeks then the coun- 
cil will be asked, to approve compul- 
sion. . ' 

Glasgow University is expected to 
release funds to enable its social fai- 
ences library to re-open for three 
evenings each week. 

The Adam Srttith library, used by 
more than 2,000 students, has cut its 
opening hours since last session be- 


cause of a freeze on a post caused by 
cuts in the library service. Students 
have been holding evening work-ins 
in protest. 

Aberdeen University senate hits re- 
jected compulsory redundancies as a 
means of saving, and has also stated 
that it refuses to accept thnt they will 
be inevitable. 

The university court has not com- 
mented on the senate's stand but is 
to send out a questionnaire based on 
recent planning committee proposals.' 
asking whether staff , would be pre- 
pared to covenant part of theij- salar- 
ies or make 'interest-free loans, to the 
. university.. 

leader, back page 
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Patients bear brunt Astronomers get satellite go-ahead 

of clinical Staff Cllt provide 'more detailed “‘S’* > ' 

iJidll V U l> The ^go-ahead has finally been given proposal because it was concerned Britain in nrn«S;i?. ^?“ ld inv 

' ' about its overcommitting its already 

stretched resources. The council had 


by David Jobbins 
The care of patients in hospital will “grave and urgent problems" arising 
be damaged by the university cuts, from the planned cuts, 
according to the British Medical "While the financial problems of 
Association. redundancies of medical academic 

'Hie BMA warns that training of staff are. grave, the consequences of 
future doctors will also be damaged, academic deslaffing of our medical 
It says that clinical academic stab 1 schools are far-reaching and serious 
spend a large part of their time look- not only for medical education and 
iug after patients in National Health research but for clinical care of NHS 
Service teaching hospitals and that if patients now being undertaken by 
they go the clinical work will fall on the clinical academic staff in our 
the shoulders of NHS doctors who teaching hospitals,” he wrote to Sir 
are already fully committed “with Keith, a former secretary of state for 
consequent risks to patient care and social services, 
services." Both the BMA and the British 

Despite the cuts, strong Govern- Veterinary Association plei 
ment pressure to increase the num- support for last weeks’s it 
bers of medical students will mean of Parliament by campus in 
more students per member of staff Association of University 
and a loss of quality in teaching. calculates that 16.000 of 

Even the freezing of posts - a soft members were there, will 
option in many other areas - will hit 4,000 non-academic staff 
medical schools more quickly and dents, 
will result in an immcdinle cut back “According to the House 
in patient care, teaching Hnd re- mons authorities and the | 
search. lobby was the biggest this j 

Secretary of the BMA, Dr John the largest since the abort 
Hnvard, has called for an early meet- several years ago,” Mr Jol 
ing with Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary deputy general secretary 
oi State for Educution, to discuss AUT, saul. 


Plea on race relations: 
first teach your teachers 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
The go-ahead has finally been given 
for Britain to spend £8. 75m to take 
part in the ambitious international 
satellite project. Rosat. At its meet- 
ing last week, the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council relented 
on its previous decision to hold back 
cash for the X-ray satellite observa- 
tory, scheduled for launch in 1987. 

The agreement by the SERC to 
provide money for the project will 
bring relief to the council's aslro- 


The Rosat satellite 
man project which ’wJ?® ^ 
Britain in providinn a Sul “?** 


nomy, space and radio board which 
had been unprepared last month for 
the rejection of its proposal, which 


Veterinary Association pledged their 
support for last weeks's mass lobby 
of Parliament by campus unions. The 


was described by its officials as an 
“outstanding and unique opportun- 
ity” in X-ray astronomy. 


been particularly concerned that its 
financial flexibility would be cur- 
tailed at a time when it faces possi- 
ble new Government cosh cutbacks. 

In a paper presented last week, 
die board argued that most of the 
cash for Rosat would come at a time 
when funds for other board commit- 
ments were less tightly committed. 
Even if the Government inflicted 
further cuts, SERC space scientists 
and astronomers would rather axe 
existing projects, including its bal- 
loon ana rocket programmes, than 
lose Rosat. 


Association of University Teachers 
calculates that 16.000 of its 34,000 
members were there, with another 
4,000 non-academic staff and stu- 
dents. 

“According to the House of Com- 
mons authorities and the police the 
lobby was the biggest this year - and 
the largest since the abortion lobby 
several years ago,” Mr John Akker, 
deputy general secretary of the 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Urgent changes needed in multi- 
cultural education can only be 
achieved by training teacher educa- 
tors first, says the editor of a new 
book published this week. 

Teaching in a Multicultural Society: 
The Task for Teacher Education, 
edited by Professor Maurice Craft of 
Nottingham University School of 
Education comprises the proceedings 
of a seminar held at the university in 
April, and brings together for the 
first time papers which map existing 
provision and indicate future avenues 
for development. 

Professor Craft says training the 
trainers is the most single important 
step that could be taken now to 
stimulate development in initial and 
in-service training and overcome the 
limited progress made in the last 20 
years. 

“Unless there is to be a more 
systematic and purposive approach 
to increasing multicultural expertise 
in the training system at large, 
change will continue to be slow, 
patchy and superficial," Professor 


Craft says. 

This view in confirmed in another 
paper by Mr Ivor Ambrose, HMI 
inspector with national responsibility 
in initial and in-service education for 
the teaching of pupils with special 
needs. He points out that in the 
most recent survey carried out by the ; 
inspectorate in 46 out of 69 public - 1 
sector institutions, there were only! 
six cases of improving provision re-i 
ported, while iz were uncertain and 
22 had little or no provision. 

“It is clear that the topic does not 
attract strong support in the planning 
of new courses within some institu- 
tions,” he says. “This is confirmed 
by the view expressed in 21 cases 
that the issues or a multicultural soci- 
ety were not immediately relevant.” 

One reason for lack of disparity of 
provision is the absence of a clearly 
acknowledged and commonly 
accepted view of what education in a 
multicultural society should consist 
of. 

Teaching in a Multicultural Society: 
The Task for Teacher Education, . The 
Fulmer. Press Monograph Series. 
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Grants cut 
threat 
to Scots 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scottish students could bear fc 
brunt of Government plans to m 
student grants, says the chairman cf 
the Scottish National Union of ta- 
dents. 

Mr Neil Stewart told a mectino d 
the NUS Scottish council in Kirkcal- 
dy that no mandatoiy awards whs 
made in Scotland, unlike English and 
Welsh local authority grants. 

There had been talk of the Got- 
ernment imposing cash limits on ibt 


QU launches video show 


Open University students . will bp 
Issued with video cassettes io supple- 
ment _ television broadcasts for the 
first time next year! 

The measure is being Introduced 
to offset the loss of BBC2 transmis- 
sion time in 1982. The OUVweek- 
day evening slots have been cut back 
to only 25 minutes so that the chan- 
nel imn compete with other poptilar 
teatime programmes. 

Instead more OU'progranimes will 
be screened early on Saturday and 
Sunday mornings, and there Will be 
fewer repeals for courses.,' 

. ■ The scheme has involved setting 
uf>' a copying department on ..the 


campus, buying large stocks of video 
tapes and hiring quantities of video 
recorders to install in study centres 
and regional offices. 

Thirty^sevea courses with less than 
2ttT students and only one transmis- 
sion time each are involved. The 
university will wait until the end of 
next year before it decides to extend 
it to more popular courses. 

A . similar scheme for audio casset- 
tes of radio broadcasts has .operated 
successfully for the past three years. 

The launch coincides with news 
that OU programmes on BBC2 have 
regularly attracted up to half a mil- 
lion viewers. 


Mature students with no formal edu- 
cational qualifications will now fulfil 
Dundee university entrance require- 
ments if they successfully complete a 
unique course run by the University’s 
extra mural department. ' ■ 

The New Opportunities extra 
course, established in 1980 by Mr. ■ 
A. J. Gooke of the extramural 'de- 
partment, involved one day or three 
evenings of studyLa week for three 
nine-week terms. The t course 
attracted 37 people, . 30 of ; whom 
-were women. 


The arts and social sciences faculty 
agreed to take course performance 
into account when participants with 
the necessary highers but who had 
used the course to update their qual- 
ifications, applied to the university. 
Fire were offered places at Dundee. 

The faculty board has qow agreed 
to accept satisfactory completion of 
the course as an alternative form of 
entry qualification. Three handicap- 
ped students and five unemployed 
people are among the 40 participants 
presently enrolled. , 


Rpyal tennch for Salford’s promotion rampaign 


Lord HcskcUi tries an Ariel motorcycle for size after opening the 
Denise McCann workshop at the independent Chelsea CoUege of 
Aeronautical and Automobile Engineering at Shorehara, Sussex. The 
college Tor 400 students has had a large investment in buildings and 
equipment this year with the establishment of new departments and 
courses. . 

Dundee offers second chance 


S rants, but the Scottish education 
epartment had already effective!} 
done this with postgraduate gram 
It had begun operating a quota ea- 
ting the number of grants by be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent. 

“The SED has pit a considerate 
amount of scope without any lega- 
tion being passed,” Mr Stewarts*! 

Delegates unanimously passed i 
motion condemning the ouota system 
as unjust, and urging mat all stu- 
dents qualified to go on to post- 
graduate studies should be awnw 
a grant. 

There had also been indications 
that the Government was conridennj 
cutting the length of grant, and ras- 
ing the parental contribution, leu 
would prove a major deterrent to 
Scots entering higher education, Mi 
Stewart said. , . 

“Most of our degree courses lot 
four years,” he said. “Thais khii 
years of penury and misery wiin » 
extra burden being put on 
The grant is a right, not a luray 
your parents have paid increased m 
for 20 years to allow you to go “ 
university or college." 

The oublic were shocked to MJ 


the students' grant claim was J" 
per cent but this meant an incr«» 
of less than £6 a week. The grt* 
itself had gone down by more 
seven per cent under the Tory Gov- 
ernment. . . 

It was now in many uisW® 
cheaper to put a young 5 


mm. 

= 3 W>» 5 .r'T? 

research I ties wntip rom>n« , ■ 


£4,600 to keep a 20 year ou» 
dole, while a grant was only 
The difference was even gr««f^ 
a married person with tw ebjfj 
who would cost around 
the dole, but could claim a man* 0- 
grant of only £3,800. ■ 

i “This is a major disinccoliv® w 
people being niade redunttajl 
take further education, 
said. “But people excluded iwj 
tertiary education do not 
They become a burden on 

. A Lit- ” 


response .from more ‘than 568 
companies since CAMPUS was 
announced, the scheme.' has now 
been established as a trust. 

Individuals and organizations will 
be encouraged to become members 
of CAMPUS. They will be: eligible 
for a range of benefits In return for 
becoming actively involvedin uni- 
versity life. Benefits include: the en- 
terprise and venture fund for 


tho university campus, 7 TathnofoS almdst iofi 

- integrated stS ; -grants whlc 
ap pom tmentei * • i mnritht 

-that the 88 ffi *2 


changes in grants cooH* ^ 
breakdown of the entire &***£ 
tem which operated only #n 
generous bank arrangements tor 

He called on the 
als who today meet Mr Wil ^ 
degrave, undersecretary &j 0 t 

education, - to make a uiii- 

statement rejecting the propose 
varsity cuts. . . , . lin jtv has 

"The principals lack .°.( 1 u t P e cant- 
been a. major weak link there 
paign against the jf thtj 

be a great sense ..of 
fail to make a joint public 
on Friday," he said- . ’ 
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Rethink on CND 
for lecturers’ union 


b y David Jobbins 

Me# legal advice has brought the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education closer 
S any other teacher union to aff»- 
Sg to the Campaign for Nuclear 

leaders are to draw up n 
(tana in the rates to be considered 
.rnul vear’s conference in Newcas- 
JSi would remove barriers to 
Station to political organizations 
wloag as they are not campaigning 
to parliamentary representation. 

The initiative behind the move has 
jriat] from widespread dissatisfac- 
tion within Natfhe at the way a deci- 
sion on CND affiliation was avoided 
jj jins year’s conference following 
leal advice that it would conflict 
i# the union’s declared aims and 


that a special political fund would 
not be necessary so long as the rules 
were changed to permit the associa- 
tion to pursue political objects which 
do not conflict with the 1913 Trade 
Union Act. 

There was no opposition at the 
executive meeting which considered 
the move. 

Affiliation would cost Natfhe £25 a 
year. It would join 15 trade unions 
which had decided to affiliate at 
national level - and a further 200 
local branches who have taken their 
own decisions. 

A CND spokesman said that there 


was no question of the campaign's 
objectives being party-political. 
Natfhe is already affiliated to a 


fet new counsel’s opinion consi- 
dered by leaders this month has re- 
veal the earlier view. It indicates 
dm the union would be free from 
kpl irtion by any of its members so 
loos as it avoided direct support for 
or affiliation to an organization with 
Parliamentary ambitions. 

The executive has been advised 


number of organization whose aims 
and objects are generally in line with 
its own. They include the National 
Abortion Campaign, the Chile Soli- 
darity Campaign, the Campaign 
against Berufsverbot, and the Anti- 
Nazi’ League. 

Natfhe spends nearly £41,000 on 
affiliation fees. Most (£27,164 in 
1981) goes to the TUC, and nearly 
£11,000 to the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 





An Instrument for 
analysing the faint 
'|»5 light from starsi to 
be used at the 
Northern llemls- 
Vf-s®:! Pbere Observatory 
at I* Palma In the 
j Canary Islands, 
has jast been com- 
fyj r . \ pleted at St 
Andrew University. 

The £20,000 
spectrograph was 
commissioned by 
the Science and 
Engineering Re- 
search Council and 
manufactured nt 
the university 
observatory work- | 
shop. It will be 
used to study the 
motion of stars and 
determine their size 
and chemical com- 
position. 


Socialists campaign to 
break binary divide 


by Brian Morton 

Socialist academics, technical staff 
ud students called for a radical 
tfestroeat of higher education at a 
meeting at Aston University last 
seek. 

There was a desperate need for a 
policy and a body that would span 
ik whole range of education rather 
ta sections of it, argued speakers 
a newly-formed Campaign for High- 
er Education's first conference. 

Despite the lack of publicity, near- 
ly % people look part in the confer- 
ee which was intended to help 
fflape a coherent socialist alternative 
to current education policy and to 
coordinate defensive action against 
Gmeramenicuts. 

_ Chairman Michael Rustin of North 
usi London Polytechnic, though 
ufsily disappointed by a low attend- 
ee. was pleased with the wide 
ftoge of interest in an alternative 
strategy. 

labour spokesman for higher 
j-tottiion Phillip Whitehead MP said 
* see no end to the Govern- 
^ policy of control and restruc- 
The public sector could not 
“pe lo escape the recent agonies of 

®«<ptiqn of a “leaner and titter" 
■pr education system was a 
2 er °us myth imported entire 
tod a deflationary Treasury. 
J^Andrew Pearmain, vice- 


E resident (education) of the National 
Inion of Students, said the lack of a 
unified strategy had already damaged 
intellectual standards and alt but des- 
troyed the credibility of academics. 
Universities and higher education 
had been too inward-looking and 
successive governments had encour- 
aged a self-absorption which had 
undermined the public's willingness 
to recognize the value of educational 
opportunity and development. 

Mr Eric Robinson of Bradford 
College said it was the very concept 
of higher education which had pre- 
vented the Labour Party from fram- 
ing a consistent and coherent policy 
which linked educational opportunity 
to social, moral and economic needs. 

Professor Steven Rose, of Jbe 
Open University called for a fun- 
damental reassessment of research 
requirements and public accountabil- 
ity in line with socialist principles. 

After afternoon discussions on 
policy alternatives and a means of 
bridging the binary divide, it was 
agreed to set up a fuUy-fledged 
membership organization and a 
steering committee under the general 
chairmanship of Michael Rustin. 

The committee’s deliberations 
would then be presented to an en- 
larged membership at a second con- 
ference to be convened in April to 
discuss specific strategies and in par- 
ticular tne possibility of a one-day 
general strike. 


Cambridge 
urged to 
experiment 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

A mqjor new approach to the educa- 
tion and training of doctors should be 
launched at Cambridge University as 
a first move to meeting national cri- 
ticisms about medical education. This 
proposal was pul forward last week 
by medical education researcher Mr 
Richard Wakeford In a speech to the 
medical faculty at Cambridge. 

He believed the university was “uu 
lquely placed” to experifaent with 
alternative courses, which were re- 
quired to counter traditional, compla- 
cent approaches at medical schools. 
There were three major drawbarks to 
current medical education: the lack 
of variety available to students; the 
educational limitations of teadting 
hospitals; and the fact that many 
criticisms of doctors* education had 
still not been met. 

Most differences between, schools 
were the effects of “curricular cosme- 
tics** while teaching hospitals were 
fUled with patients with uncommon 
conditions and where small armies of 
doctors and medical students chased 
a few ‘Interesting 1 * patients who were 
guarded by battalions of nurses. 

As for common criticisms of medic- 
al education, one of those most fre- 
nently voiced concerned the selec- 
on of students pr 
basis of past acaden 
Although many argued t 
ly linked with subsequent academic 
rforraance, Mr Wakeford said he 


Researchers ‘must forge links’ 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Greater interaction between univers- 
ity research and the needs of indus- 
try, more attention to university in- 
fluence on schools, and u stronger 
direct role in industry were themes 
identified last week by Mr Patrick 
Jenkin, Secretary of State for In- 
dustry. 

Mr Jenkin, who was speaking at a 
one-day conference organized by the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals on universities and indus- 
try said that of the £180m per year 
spent by his department on research, 
only £2m went to the university. 

“Industry could do much more to 
commission research from the uni- 
versities and universities could do 
more to find out what research in- 
dustry actually wants done. It is to 
the new industries that the universi- 
ties should be looking for the in- 
spiration, for research contracts and 
for business links.” 

He said that universities also had a 
profound influence on what hap- 
pened in schools, through the qual- 
ifications they required, the develop- 


ment of syllabi and the subjects they 
set for examinations. Young people 
should be encouraged tu develop the 
spirit of innovation and practical 
problem-solving. 

He said thnt universities could also 
play a more direct role in meeting 
the needs nf industry and he singled 
out for praise the engineering mus- 
ters course at Bath wnich had dose 
connexions with GEC. 

There was no doubt of industry’s 
need for more technic inns and en- 
gineers. A technological understand- 
ing was increasingly important 
whether or not graduates actually 
worked in industry. 

Sir Raymond Pen nock, president 
of the Confederation of British In- 
dustry said there was an urgent need 
to create and implement a national 
policy For higher education to meet 
the changing conditions of the I98»s 
and 1990s. 

“Every effort should be made to 
correct the misleading impression 
that the University Grants Commit- 
tee has launched an attack on tech- 
nological universities and sandwich 
courses.” 


MSC puts on course for managers 


Unemployed teachers, university lec- at Oxford Polytechnic. The Buckmg- 
turers, ex-RAF officers, and indust- hnmshire nnd Slough colleges of 
rial managers got together at Oxford higher education are also running the 
Polytechnic last week to attempt to courses.” 

solve their career problems. The programme is financed by the 

It was the first meeting of the Jobs Manpower Services Commission and 
and Career Change Programme, for publicized through the Professional 
out-of-work managers and executives and Executive Register at Job Cen- 
which is to be held each Wednesday ires. 
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State schools beat rivals 

y ve per cent of Cambridge's The trend; of offering places to 
■w tiudeafe this year came from candidates before they sat their A 
2£ ho °l? compared with 29 per levels continued to grow. Trus 
^ from the independent sector. nearly 43 per cent of successful ap- 
Jv-l candidates ftom independent pltcants got places as a resnilt ot 
“tools stood i more chance of sue- conditional offers and -did n°( Junft 
Si 01 a total Of 3,552 applications to take the special entrance exams. 
P"f»ls at maintained schools;! Nineteen per cent of successfuUp- 
S were accepted compared with pUcants came from direct grant 
applications from the indepen- schools. , _ or . c _ Ilh 

• . schools 854 of whom got places. Of 2,548 applications for arts sub 
fertnwict as many men as jecis, 1094 «.ndidat« were 
5^ applied this year 'and women ful, while 383 out of ^ 2 028 

523 fQr 31. per rant of success- ce candidates wt^ and m 
ttaparad . «Mr -a P»r 

Student boom stretches librar 

Ih^fc of the role of any further reduction in the "gj 

Ubrary of Political and Irnfel of library Mjg could be 
J^T^Science is likely because a accomiriodated without 

hv student numbers Is ponding reduction In the level at 
its services, says its activity, including Public 

• . P ubll shed tfiis week. This mav result in > .complete assess 

a* the London ment of the library’s abni. JJ sag. 
^j^fwuomlcs met a 17 per The tnain burden. feU upor i tne 

• He^w%^': Btudent numbers teaching cpllechon. Some 6£6U 
sS only through con- volumes were withdrawn 

^©.fN-Bofat-sonif incon- 1980/81 tompared wig -06 to 
: says the report. 1980. The increase was appartsmiy 

to assume that, due to a change in teaching meth . 

‘I 


posts later. But among those who 
did badly, several were later found to 
have got . prestigious jobs. "This Is 
Inverse predictive validity - perhaps 
we may be forgiven for thinking that 
this Is Mad Halter country.” 

Mr Wakefield suggested that an 
alternative course be organized at 
Cambridge, to run parallel lo existing 
medical education. This would leach 
a wider range of basic skills, concen- 
trate on the health care needs of 
people, involve all available education 
resources, Including television record- 
ings, and place special emphasis on 
group study. 

Such a course would then , allow 
medical education to remain respon- 
sive to the - society which support It, 
Mr Wakeford added. 


canaiaaica ui ■ — : — - _ 

science and te chnology courses- 

stretches library resources _ 
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level of 


any further reduction . in the real 
leVel of library funding could be 
accommodated without 1 a 
nondina reduction in the level or 
HW including public services. 

This may resultin » 

ment of the Ubrary’s alms. It says. 

The main burden , fell up° n 
teaching collection. Some 6,360 
volumes were withdraw 
1980/81 bompared with 736 in 
1980. The increase was 
. due to a change in teaching methods. 
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around 30 per rant in the number of 
readers using the special collections 
and a decrease of about 13 per rant 
in the number of. items requested. 

There has' been a sharp decline in 
the number of treatises and pam- 
phlets acquired for the tnam ^rary. 
The Slavonic resources of the library 
were significantly augmented by a 
collection of. melcnls prevtously 
kept ih the government department. 
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MIT gets millionaire’s money 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
Academic staff at (lie Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology voted last 
week in favour of a controversial 
proposal to link the university with 
on independent research institute to 
be created by 62-yen r-old multimillion- 
aire Edwin Whitehead. 

In their third meeting on the issue, 
MIT staff voted by more than five to 
one in favour of accepting a deal in 
which the proposed whitehead Insti- 
tute's staff would become full 
academic members of the university, 
although the institute would remain 
formally independent. 

The vote means that MIT's trus- 
tees arc likely to give the proposal 
their blessing in December despite 
the vigorous objections of many staff 
who believe that a bond between the 
institute and the university would 
jeopardize MIT's academic inde- 
pendence. 

Supporters of the link have argued 
that the university would benefit 
from association with what is bound 
to be a lavishly-equipped biomedical 
research institute whose stuff will be 
required to assist in the university's 
teaching programmes. 

The arrangement would enable 
MIT students to use Whitehead faci- 
lities. In addition, part of the agree- 
ment stipulates that MIT would re- 
ceive u gift of $7.5m from the insti- 
tute's founder. Mr Whitehead to use 
for its own purposes. 

Under the scheme, Mr Whitehead, 
chairman of the Tcchnicon Corpora- 



Dr David Baltimore: supporter. 


lion, would build the S20m Institute for 
Biomedical research, supported by a 
$60m trust fund and, eventually, on 
oulright bequest of SIQOm. 

Opponents of the scheme argued 
Chat the link would result in the 
appointment of u large group of stuff 
with divided loyalties, able to influ- 
ence the policy of MIT's biology 
department without MLT having 
equal influence over the institute. 

Professor Anthony French, who 
apposed the link said his fears were 
based on two issues: the Whitehead 
Institute would be controlled by a 
board on which MIT would be a 
minority voice, and the dozen or so 


staff given joint membership of the 
institute and the university would be 
in an ambiguous role. 

We believe this arrangement could 
lead to two classes of faculty 
citizenship he said. The Whitehead 
staff would be in a favoured position 
with access to the Whitehead facili- 
ties and probably less responsibility 
for elementary teaching." 

Most of the impetus for the link 
between the university and the insti- 
tute has come from Dr David Balti- 
more, a microbiology professor at 
MIT selected by Mr Whitehead as 
the director-designate of the prop- 
osed institute. . 

Dr Baltimore, A Nobel laureate in 
medicine, believes that the high 
quality of American science depends 
on the intermingling of teaching and 
research, and he devised the idea of 
a faculty affiliation agreement with 
MIT. 

Mr Whitehead himself is under- 
stood to be less keen on the link. 
Asked last week why he had not 
simply bequeathed the funds to MIT, 
he replied: If I wanted to give 
money to a university, [ would do 
so.” 

His plans have already been mod- 
ified to make them acceptable to the 
university’s staff. He has agreed that 
the University would, be involved in 
selecting halt of the institute's trus- 
tees, and that the institute would 
adopt the university’s policy on pa- 
tents, under which commercial firms 
are licensed to use MIT research 
results on a non-exclusive basis. 


Cuts in subsidy hit private sector 


from our north American editor 
Private universities and colleges, 
which enrol more than a fifth of the 
nation's students, arc to tell Presi- 
dent Reagan that an unintended con- 
sequence of his spending cuts will be 
lo drive more students from indepenr 
dent to state-financed institutions. 

Since taking office in January, the' 
Reagan administration has cut a 
deep swathe through the federal Rov- 


ing alarm throughout the higher 
education system because universities 
fear that fewer young people will be 
able to afford lo enrol. But the pri- 
vate sector believes that it will be 
disproportionately hit. 

. "These cuts are the greatest con- 
tribution the Reagan, administration 
could make to bring about the 
socialization of American educa- 
tion^ Mr_ Stephen Trachtenberg, 


Mr John Phillips, president of the 
850-college association, claimed that 
the survey bore out what the private 
universities hud been warning since 
the summer. 

“High school graduates and their 
families, uncertain about the availa- 
bility of aid, certain only that prog- 
rammes are being reduced drastical- 
ly, fee] they cannot afford to follow 


eminent's prdgrammes of TtuSe'nt piSdenV of th feS? S' pre H fer for 8 dis_ 

JF"** w ^ thl ? chief “to** Hartford, Connecticut, cdmplamed m e •' he swd d U pr0gram ' 
Ihrohgh which federal money flows last week. v said - 

inln Iha klnka. . . ....... "TTlPV IW iuftlmn (nr 


, .. .— money 

into the higher education system. 

The value of government aid to 
higher education students planned 
for 1982 is nearly 30 per cent below 
what ■ would . have been, required to 
maintain the 1980 level arid allow for 
inflation. 

Cuts implemented in the current 
year have .reduced the size of the 
“Pell" grants received by nearly 
three million students, and new reg- 
ulations could make nearly a quarter 
of a million students Ineligible for 


“He is going to unlink the fragile 
mixed ■ economy we have in this 


They are settling for something 
less, and that means a loss not only 
to them, but to a society that needs 


country and start a stampede- by the j: — J — T v **“j 

middle classes from independent in- ™ “ educational experience.” 

stitutlons to taxpayer-supported in- 1116 average cost of attending an 
stitu lions, leaving the elite private . independent university or college is 
colleges to the, very rich and drivina estimated by the association to be 

about $6,660 a year, half tuition fees 

and the remainder food and accom- 
modation on the predominantly re- 
sidential campuses. 

In contrast, n survey by the Amer- 
ican Association of State Colleges 


the poor into community colleges or 
oul of higher education altogether.*' 
The private colleges argue that the 
reduction in federal grants to stu- 
dents has made (he market so elastic 
that students, 


’.'.'.uT ' u”"’I “f! u “ l . «•««»»*. anxious about Iheir «saocianon or state colleges 

1 v*S? ntS ’ Wh ch ran8e “P to SI ,650 ability to pay the higher fees charged a« d Universities reported last week 
J m the private sector; will be forced that despite sharp increases this year, 

lal security benefits n=»,H lo opt f or , he |owcr fces charged b ' * ’ 

s tale-subsidized universities. 

Their fears have been confirmed 


ly benefits paid to. 
nave also been cut 


securil 
needy students 

and guaranteed student loans 
through which the federal govern- 
ment subsidizes the loans or nearly 
four million have been restricted and 
some smaller programmes elimin- 
ated. ’ „ 

The magnitude of the culs'is caus- 


ir a survey of first-year enrolments 
uns autumn, conducted by the 
National Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities, showing a 
2 per cent -fall compared with Hut 
year 


the' average cost for a year at a state 
four-year university or college was 
less than $3,000, with tuition fees 
amounting to $818. 

Mr Bill McNamara, a spokesman 
for ihe private universities, com- 
mented: “The independent sector is 
more tuition sensitive, relying on 


Overseas news 


Senate throws out fee p lans 


Radio calls in the law 


America's law schools are lo launch a 
national radio advertising campaign 
designed to entice more black and 
other minority students Into the legal 
profession. 

At a press conference last week 
Professor Walter Raushenbush, presi- 
dent of the Law School Admission 
Council, said there were still too few 
law students from ethnic minorities. 

“We want to make It known more 
widely that the doors of this coun- 
try’s law schools arc open to minority 
people. We have worked hard to 
make that clear In the past. In future 
we will redouble the effort to get the 
work out,” he said. 

Recruitment of minorities Into 
America's law schools rose rapidly 
between 1969 and 1976, but progress, 
since then has been slow, according 


to figures complied by Ihe awnd 

Between 1969 and 1976 mberk] 
enrolment rose from 2,933 itnta 
to 9,524. Since 1976, however, lUr 
numbers have increased by at] 
1,050. In the case of black stita 
the number of first year recruits nse 
by only 16 over the last four jun. 

“We urgently need to gel off Oi 
plateau. We have been working kri 
to attract minorities but now nebs 
to work harder,” said Maryila Ate- 
worth, professor of law at the W 
verslty of Kansas. 

In the radio campaign planet ij 
the council, prominent Antriw 
from minority groups will 
there are too few black, F' 

Aslan lawyers to serve 
ethnically diverse society 


6°® Ge0ff MaSlen MELBOURNE 

Tk e Australian government has been 
bred to back down on ns con- 
Sal proposal to reintroduce 
v fees for students taking 
J and higher degrees. The de- 
comes after the government s 
K in the senate, which elimm- 
part of the proposed legislation 
St to the reintroduction of fees. 

The opposition Labour Party, a 
small group of Democrats and an 
indent senator joined forces to 
the reintroduction of fees. 
TfrtiJi> institutions and student and 
wdfflik groups campaigned vigor- 
oujjy to stop the move which they 
laid would jeopardize the country's 

research. 

pie back-tracking will cost the 
memiwnt, A$4m this financial 
Jai AJRm in the first full year, and 
unto AS25m in potential revenue 
riM die charges would have been 
Mb operating. 

The cabinet decided it was not 
Nfetidly or practically possible to 
try to hold out over the disputed 
sections of the Bill because, unless 
che Democrats gave in, A$l,800m in 
HiDtlina for tertiary institutions 
»ould have been delayed from Janu- 
uy 1. The Bill, minus the fees sec- 
tion, was then passed by both 
looses. 



Mr Fraser: government defeated. 

However, the government also de- 
cided to rush a new Bill through the 
House of Representatives which 
could eventually provide grounds for 
a double dissolution pf parliament. 
The government gagged debate to 
force through the Bm which would 
allow for tne limited reintroduction 
of fees at universities, colleges of 
advanced education and technical 
and further education. 

This Bill, like its forerunner, was 
also rejected by the senate and is 


now likely to be brought forward 
again by the government in three 
months time. If the senate again re- 
jects the proposal, the government 
will have the first of its pieces of 
legislation which would constitute 

§ rounds for the calling of a double 

issolutioii. 

The prime minister. Mr Fraser, 
has indicated that he is keen to get 
double dissolution legislation on the 
books and he suggested that this 
would put ‘'some discipline” over the 
senate. Under the Australian con- 
stitution, a government can usk the 
governor-general to dissolve both 
houses of Parliament if a hostile sen- 
ate continues to refuse to pass leg- 
islation the government considers 
essential. 

But the opposition and democratic 
senators have shown no contrition in 
the face of the prime minister's 
threat. “We are not the slightest bit 
perplexed by that proposition.” The 
opposition spokesman of education, 
Mr Dawkins said, “The government 
is not going to want to fight an 
election on this pHrticulnr issue.” 
Thar is probably true, given the 
Fraser govern incut's popularity with 
the electorate at the moment. Mean- 
while. while the politicians bicker, 
Australian postgraduate students can 
look forward to nn easier financial 
year in 1982. 


Never stop 
learning says 
Unesco chief 


Reagan’s resolve to ‘roll back’ big government wavers 


Giants fight the little people 

The elite research universities in the total research funds - bwi 
United States are marshalling their ploughed into small businesses, 
forces to oppose legislation which The aim of the two bills b £ 
would compel govemmeut depart- provide pump priming finance P 
tnents to spend a fixed proportion of applied science projects which sea- 
their research funds on projects run businesses cannot fond in iheirtij 
by small businesses. stages. The more developed p«F 

Universities, spearheaded by the orn,,Jr# SUD00It “™ 

exclusive 50-member Association of 
American Universities, fear that the 
measure will reduce the already de- 
pleted stock of federal money de- 
voted to university research. 

A bill Introduced by Senator War- gone into tneir " 

ren Rudman and approved by the siphoned into the small business 
senate committee on small businesses the xtrenath of po&j; 

would require government depart- ‘“JS cl & 
ments with research budgets of more S 0 , feelin S‘P . PjjJJJ for a [j# 
than $lGQm a year to allocate 1 per cent nf i 000 '?' 

of their outside research contracts to teS#* 

projects run by small businesses. l^^gjeS «. .he 

Hoi, A"— l h -° ST* 1 

sentative 

in a bigger slice of research funding 
- 3 per cent of every department's 


can usually acquire support 
venture capital markets. 

The research universities Mjj - 
that the more generous of tw * | 
bills could result in more than }»«"■ 
of research funding which couw te 
gone into their institutions 



lo • dismantle the S^c^strippeT ^ „ — „.., 1VJV 

[P . The other; supported by Rcpubli- cec 
!5 a iasl .nswth~'the r prtsi- fi d W £.° JSfe? A 


fedeiriTEducatian Department Sct iip 
In 1979 by former President Carter, 


that critics of the Education 


meat could also be aggravated by the 
faet tbat foundation of the sort 
envisaged by Mr Bell would be 
jP®JJ din 8 almost ns much money in 
1982 as [he existing Education Depart- 



through which a future admi- 
nistration might reassert the federal 

,.ty than dfepereui ,aij ! SJ [SXg -g gVW « ■* /oMu, ' role >" educaiiou policy, 

come le^yadmlnislraliyo $ S run,ion, : .!£ »» '"*«» „ of Indluna, a 

'undahon,, uiem. antfroffld land hlm Wn, ?P 1‘ 'HPPWw pf the “new federaUsm’' 
Stable to ^inasmuch advocated. by the Reaaan adminktrn. 


The rush hours j 

Lecturers at the University 
fornia spend more; than ® .-hr. 
week at work or. on °% r n “ n t Jv5- •• 
related activities, according w 

P A survey of .1,023 l«t j 
university found that tho ' 

staff member spent nearly ? ^ s 

week teaching,- or *%£’?*** 
dents. Another 11 h °^ S raI |oti tsA { 
were spent in course P^WjfSpiB 
over four hours on markUig 

or reading dissertations. ^ ^ 
Time-records claimed Jha* . ^ 
a week were spent f m r ^ ^ji- » 
“creative" activities t six ^ -..tife 
versity service. ■ a n 
service. 


ii pi" — 

id five 


on 


whfoh approach • jlif find an easier rofttiort 1 tecaus^ 

P° li,iral hostility:- 

One approach, favoured by the mum less , admin 
Educahon Secretary, Mr Terrel Bell* If . cotitinued- ’»A' fou 
and by. members: of Congress, who whose head would could 

had welcomed the creation of the Um^esidenL^ would ^ffectliS B? - li “ I ,rouble 
department! in ihe first' place i .h : id 


. J m\ich 
a decision .for 


fvoc^ted.by the Reagan admjnistra- 
tioa, has already tabled a private bill 

tiodV emtahka- ' .mSSi W0U,d * mmbei 


. Peler David, ■ . 

North. American ^ 
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Alan McGrego. 

n. , , GENEVA 

wd for universities and higher 
colleges adapt themselves In- 
to tne requirements of older 
emerged as a salient point at the 
of the International Con- 
jJS J W , this month. 

* Sf ■ thnt ’ lo turlh - 

tefli 8 aH,,r ownd develop- 

p« 0 pie must be helped to 
i3 . wlthont giving 

jUtoJolH, Thfr Implies, as Unesco 
Amadou Mahtar 
P°* nted out In Ms 
recognition that 
he fl Wel *>ng process, 
upgrading and retraln- 
wmblwd with continuing 
general culture and use 

‘SKnf S F L dUCaUon - W «W also 
'HotiSElff th , e rtr0I1 8 lr eiid towards 

Of the world of work 

at ,he conference, orga- 
^S^o-based Internatton- 

TSS hl “' i «' - ” Intesral 

aL'S 0 ;- WM a record: 502 
-4? SS, L 24 of fbe bureau's 157 
among them 42 
^Blaleis and 22 vice mlnls- 

Deld, much 
W^^ ^ecled In the 40-polnt 

1 Wgher tovete giving 
foS .li®, ®ccordlng academic 
experience at 

j&*5 hea tf' a,so, abont 

P^ng life more 
WiR- gig* ” “ore de- 
Pnshlng; 0 f exchange 


Report calls for streamlined 
two-tier academic structure 

from Guy Neave rirement age, at present 68, reduced. 

PARIS There is also the suggestion that the 
Wide-ranging changes are foreseen vexed question of non-tenured part- 
in a report presented last week to timers - roughly a third ot all 
the minister of education by M Jean teaching staff - should be given 
Louis Quermonne. Among the re- tenure if they teach more than 125 
commendations- is the suggestion that hours per year. 

WiSat 

.hfva Sss 

have not found foyour wMi the Q uer monne suggests that in fu 

nous higher education teac ture appointment should be based on 

■ons, is the idea that all te cb g open co^npeUfloo with the decision 
staff sh° ul d have the jame numhef b ^ ing jn t (J e hands of t he particular 

“pread S o°=r at !=a S t 30 i“k P s . sLe ,he a PP ointmEn ' h 

S'J SVg -nils is in marked contrast with the 

only thre e houn per wret. ihb ha , deve| d „ nd „ the 

n °Ti!lf rJnSf ' vast disoarities in' minis ter of higher education, Mme 
The report notes vast ^panties in AUce Saunier . Seit6 . Power then 

the staff student nrtio ^twe la in the hands of political ap po in - 

nt^.diraplues. TJts ra^ from J ■ [he des q, Uni 

1:55 in law, 1:38 in the humanities . . 

down to 1:111 in the sciences. Reception of this report has been 

Mr Quermonne, 8 ed ^® mixed. The influential Syndicat 

tion mimster^caUsJo^a^ Jl ^ Nat|ona| dfi L’enseignement Super- 


term plan for reemitment to tne jeur ^ come out ^ t | y against It 
academic profession. K new Wood is ralniBter for education, Mr Alain 
to continue to Jow in, he notes, Sa has not t takcn on board 
1000 supernumary appo atments wti recommendations of the report 
have to be made eaefi year if block- _ m.titut Au 


Promotion" "“andean' 1 ^ng •The high powered Institut Au- 

rafaed, 11 thereport 1 hint* that univer- social sciences, .has been under 
sity professors^ should have their re- threat since late last summer 


Israelis teach lockout students 

from Benny Morris the military government closedown 

JERUSALEM order, which has also barred the con 

A group of ‘ Hebrew University 
academics plans to begin teaching 
students of the West Bank s Bir Zeft 
University, which was ordered closed 
until January 4 by the miht a ^ gov- 
ernment after demonstrations bn and 


venint 


ina of Bir Zeit’s faculty commit 
tees, Including the one responsible 
for contacts with Israeli academics. 
In 1979, when Bir Zeit was closed 
for three months by the military, Ihe 
Arab University rejected overtures 
by Israeli academics to teach 

around * ho - b t n 8 ^ e 1 c> S ’ Bir Zeit’s The^ecturers are trying to mobil 
The decision to help , .u. more academics at the HU and 

other Israeli universities to sign _ 
petition to the West Bank military 
government calling for the reopening 


J K1 C ibumvia 

2 ,dbo'sredenirdiiike up .ome of the He more academics 
material they will lose because of the 




professors. It was^the same forum ^U students union, controlled 

which last December set up th right-wing Kantel faction, has 

^ ^.Tf^^ilKlovero condemned 1 tirie lechifers’ plan and 
port entical of the miltiary go has Een t cables to educauon minister 
ment's treatment of awdemic ru tu . , Hammer and defence minis- 

r Ariel s,,aro " 10 interv ' nE 10 !,op 

will take place in private- ^homes and it. has ai so demanded the 

in halls in the town of. Bh r Zd ana of math£ -— — - 

in nearby RnuUah. tojo »P ^ Farajun 

finalized, S8ld T W JTT ave had sympathy for Bir Ze 
to'overwme' th^e'proWem posed b, . lecture ire. week. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP LY 

Charlotte Barry explores the nationwide response of adult education to the jobless and, below, reports on one project i 

ESmvB Study doors begin to open 
SSSSfetw for the jobless class of ’81 sSSKga 

which until (hen bad concentrated Vfi N3kmdlE.il W °*w«. 5 

exclusively on providing education for JEd a muri ^ ft** * £ 

employed trade unionists. It resulted the practlSE if £! P peoph 5 

ployed ^Workers’ Prafec *co n sis M ns j f TJ}f na rn ? s f | Jm '"e<JiHfe challenge la (Ion up to the jobless. At Richmond day for managers and professionals ** kas 8,80 pnblislndS? 

of ^representatives fr»m '(he trades PdSil/fSn S . a ? d f ^ on, nu ng Adult College a classroom Is made who are on the professional employ- oy J lie,1 J, Ha ™book'\ r? • 

nuncH tndo mSmt thi R..I1 •f"®? 0 ! can b “‘ ,f el P lbe «“■»• available once a week for the unem- ment register. munh * education projects hJ* 

Sworke^U n hS 5." ESSt £.m Wwft?2 8 r p - 0r M P Tl A ‘ ®» rd c »“«e' ™>™ «™ 100 ZZTmm ^ 10 "oXS 

rlaJ studies unit and the Workers' extended ^taY vSn of TveninS S” skUls, share problems and unemployed people ranging from a Uv “ or CTCI “»nBe schemaT 

Educational Association. SSSrAmS^ nScflM a£S& J 00 ” 2 nd lra wlerman ■*» 8 forklift driver One mqjor drawback In ^ 

-srxrjsAf'., 1 !^ Mritrtaurtr i“ «£?:?■£: sem risas-MrS 

rMyirsisa sra *a- jasjSr a SS^SSS* MS-rasS 

Sl* for yome unmp '° ycd ==****!!* jp-m.—i- I aJUfeESSWETt 

providing opportunities for the unem- £ n c,almin 8 roppleranliiv fe 

ployed, it has unemployed centres In n , wl, lle attending courses lastbs 
Newcastle, Pontypool and the Med- no 'onger than three days or 20 bar 
way towns. In Bristol, with the help ? we ,f k - But ,f * “table Job com 
of a grant from the Adult Literacy Up ’ they must fl ban don the emu*. 


Last January about ISO unemployed * -w -* -m • 

SwSi Study doors begin to open 
s-SS* for the jobless class of ’81 

exclusively on providing education for 
employed trade unionists. It resulted 

ployed ^Workers* Projec r * * 'co n sfe tins m ? st ^^^(ate challenge Is (Ion up to the jobless. At Richmond day for managers and professionals 

rf VpiWodves flm aTm! £S n h “ W „ JS! S* ailnuia * Adult College a classroom is made who arc on thl professional employ- 

sras ttsMts: SK.iayiir'a EiS?" SSSLrs 


S'SBTi; "he SS. tttktSl S.trel&M ■JT °V “S A ‘ B ™“. ord -» 

ana- wortara ' aSS 5 ^ fc^'Ts.'MSia ssk -r: *sas 

luries set uo at the heninnlno P # ? more P rodlIC Ove approach canteen, secretarial and photocopying turned up at the first nrac 

tailored specifically to^twnedl- wba°? h ^oar dmalTof 6 m Lmy *£*, f *7 for I c,HSSes "^ J®y. Aimed at those who 

nonw. *r™ u . ivioai_ unucim _ oi au, many the opportunity to dron In on onen been in nn 


Educational Association. 

Courses set up at (he beginafn 
were tailored specifically to limned 


SSW? « km “s 

Sf*S^nSST!S SS Z*™ ,hcy bc h ' 1,K,i 10 nnd «-« >— p»uj«toic'. 

madc 8 " rBg g Zj 

fegal rights for young unemployed unemployed. Black people, married 

. . . 4 . women returning to paid work, 1 1 

.'J ZJ^L' a JroJcc J s .r ot un, 5 ue Jn «hool leavers, unskilled workers and 
I JJS, e ® u . Cfltion- . ,n * he P 081 year redundant executives all have dif- 
straUar_ schemes have been set up ali fercnl expectations and educational 
over the country to tackle the Im- backgrounds. 

1 , a < Er, Becd V ori ^ Somc education Institutions and 
AHnh^n^rn ^ dv . lsor y Cou o c ll centres have made facilities available 

l». C^n.lSd to glge r cx" fr “ 0t ' h " rEE 0,,d ,hCn " rsanl “- 

tent of this provision and will be r 

reporting to Education Secretary Sir 
Kellh Joseph next year. 


, „P group. Group mem- At Bradford College more than 100 
pool skills, share problems and unemployed people ranging from a 
access to the common room and trawlerman to a forklift driver 
en, secretarial and photocopying turned np at the first practical skills 
ties, reduced fees for classes and day. Aimed at those who had not 
ipportunity to drop In on open been to an adult education class be- 
shops organized by the art and fore, it allowed (hem to tiy their 

nJLi Part ? nen j S ‘ B . . . haDd at yoga* pottery, woodwork and 
ntral London Polytechnic’s home repairs, typing and upholstery, 

ll nr mattUDamortl ciknUno k nA . r . . . ^ 5 


-0 - -* .7 . w naiu UUI 1 UUICI V. 

school of management studies has as well as gardening, sewing, painting 
made a room available every week- and cooking. 8 

. The Workers’ Educational Associa- 

1 don has been particularly active In 

providing opportunities for the unem- 
ployed. It has unemployed centres In 


Welsh pool 
of advice 

Bv a strange uuirk of fate, the I’on- 
ivpool centre tor the unemployed is 
housed in the former working men’s 
club. At lunchtime the scruffy corner 
building is packed out with n mixture 
pi youths and older men and 
women. The atmosphere is a com- 
bination of frenzied activity and res- 
ignation. • 

Downstairs in the drop-in centre 
youths aged 16-20, accompanied by 
a handful of girls, are hanging about 
watching television, playing pool and 
table tennis. There is a small queue 
ft- the- snack bar counter. 

Upstairs, the creative writing 
group is winding up its twice weekly 
session/ Across the large bare room 
wth windows on two sides overlook- 
ing the housing estates across the 
valley, the cooperatives course is ab- 
out to take its midday break. 

• The Pontypool centre was set up 
. at the beginning of this year by the 
local branch of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association aided by Torfaen 
Borough Council. Its aint is to pro- 
•yidti education and advice, particu- 
- lariy about the benefit system, to 
unemployed people of all ages. . 

e “If «r? roiI 8|* TOV «rs a narrow 
South Wales valley 15 miles long and 
only three miles wide spanning the 
River Torfaen. At the head of the 
valley m the north is the traditional 
muting town of Blaenavon which has 
. a high population of elderly women, 
in the centre is Pontypool, a market 
town which grew up round tin 
works, forges and vast railway sid- 
ings in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. At the neck of the valley is the 
. ndw town of Cwmbran, a vast sprawl 
and small factories admir 
ft dcyeloprnam cpy^fg- * 

'K: i, J£. unemi>loy- ’ 

, bdrdugh has rigeni to an 
offiriai J5 per Cent as the Lianwem 
stcehvorttfi- dosed, ICl Fibres beann 
' r °J ay dff add iwlatcd pit find - 

factory chHures began to iake effect. 
^^S e IF* , far % wnlro came from 
!SL&aPuJI*, ^ that not 

enough was. jKing; done to provide 

daytime educational ' opportunities 
• . ,be oht-of*Work. Ttoyfoiined a ! 

PArilvnAnl hran.t. ll '«in « - J- ■ 
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uses across the street, and the build- 
ing was empty except for evening 
brass band practices and meetings of 
ttiepigeon fanciers’ club. 

The centre was opened in January 

bV voliinlnm ,Ft., u . * 


L&»T g ■ W.'MIO 'WBft. Dw .me. 

bptaugh witlv a grant of £itj,’0& ' Ifa:' 
August the Manpower Services Ctari- 
mlssiou provided the means to «m. 


mission provided the means to em- 
g!?Y • 5^- TuU-time, members of staff 
for; one year, headed by a projects 

orranizer and assistant moriaaor. . 

„ J™ 1 Brian Maurice, is a 

JJSjSiJJ # Gwent county 
councillor and .fohnqf :WEA lutor. 


sees this as an important part of 
their development and has a policy 
° toting them get on with it. “The 
Kids will stop coming the moment we 
try to organize them," he says prag- 
matically. i J r B 

tQ W® Citizen- 
Bandv ^raqiQ; , has . , .generated . a 
tremendous amount of Interest and is 
organized mainly by the young peo- 

Dle hemw VM uikn ■_ 


providing opportunlUes for the unem- "“t .“^‘"gropp^nwnliiT 
ployed. Ft has unemployed centres In n , whHe attending courses lastbs 
Newcastle, Pontypool and the Med- no longer Jhan three days or 20 km 
way towns. In Bristol, with (he help ? w “ k * But ,f a “table Job cm 
of a grant from the Adult Literacy up ’ they must flban doii the com*. 

E!!? ®“ ,c Sk H Is Un J t ' the association . This has been Overcome (o s h 
has set up a “second chance to learn” bed extent in ShefFbM 
prqject in the Hartdlffe and St Paul's dant steelworkers have been pnriM 

. _ with grants from the European oi 

\ \ \ SA i I TT II and s,eel community fluid lo autd 

mm ?> * ■ 'I. f the course of their choice In hirtbs 

m " • - nil education colleges. 


teenage son is among the poolpbyen 
on the other side of the room. In ik 
last six months Mr Amesbuiy bu 
applied unsuccessfully for eight jobj, 
but would be quite happy to remiin 
unemployed as long as tne boy foood 
work. 

"This coop would be a good thug 
if it gets going, but I have got tote 
honest and say that ji somebodj 
came along with a job starting ku 
M onday I would take it,” he up 

The people on these courses ttjw- 
sent only the tip of the icebeig. Bj 
far the most successful education w- 
vice available in the centre is 
. benefit advice serice run by » 
bricklayer Steve Smith who spert 
most of his day lying in bed uofl 
getting this job. 

Sessions are run in working onj 
clubs and community centres up aM 
down the valley as well as in ® 
centre itself to help people avoid 
paying the high bus tares. Question! 
from those seeking help people re- 
veal appalling ignorance of the ua- 
employment and supplementary be- 
nefits system, particularly rent aw 
rate rebates, sickness and Invalidity 
benefit, which many don't bother to 
claim. Benefit education has no* 
been extended to the point where 
the centre is training recipients to 
give advice themselves. 

Another of the workers, an, ev 
WEA art lutor also called 
Smith, has been taken on wlb *JP 
from the TUC and the Adult LJ» 
acy and Basic Skills Unit. As «“ « 
providing traditional literacy 
numeracy teaching, he has wjj 
helping people to read and uiw 
stand leaflets, fill in forms and ww* 
job applications. If it can find 
money, die centre intends to buy 
small computer, programmed J® 
plain the benefit system and 
new “basic skill” appropriate to «« 
age of tbe microchip. , .l. 
Lack of resources means tna. 
work of the centre remains up 
N evertheless, Brian M® un “ JSfon 
it is providing the kind of eduaow 
*!%«•* ka {/Mind in MOW 


1 nZ ; . iiwy larmea q j 

Pontypool . branch of the- WEA lihd 
IPStf'ifc 8u PPdrt of tlw choinnan 

of the borotfgh council’s leisure nhd 

recreation committee who was be- 
coming increasingly concerned . about' 
the growing dereliction 1 df parts of 

the -town.' • ■••••: 1 • - r - ' 

At one end of the High Street; in 
a once thriving area oi Pontypool' 
dominated by a coalyard. nitd railway 
sidings, the former working men's 
club was threatened by demolition. 
The club had moved to better prem- 


; wb in the Far East, Although the 
: I rqd '^ aB y associated 

KchenHA ^ -groups , t . he runs the 
scheirie as a.drop-m centre for work- 

Sfc5"i well,-as : pro- 

dnSS'^i? d n6o ,i: ^ ceii|re is 
i^ted, by punk? and more con- 
se rv at i ve ly *d re ssed teenage ra ‘ who 
use it- as .ft 'njCetlng place because 
they .have nowhere else id go . Kfr 
Maurice draws lhe„ parallel with A 
unive^ity 


Uty and Legoland. Some took part 

SiFSS-*!?** ,he P°P ula,I on 

M5 ar ^? a, ?d moved on to manu- 
facturing T-shirt^ with slogans attack- 
ing unemployment. ' 

^SE} uUaneou8 & the centre is de- 
yeioplng a number of courses; jnain- 
] y f. or unemployed adults. These in- 
<3ude (he creative writing* group, ]j- 
-. §nd f numeracy: .teaebine 
» and English- tuitiefo 

Si -^ e i 0 S. n - s J)YS.' Vteinamese fami- 
.heS, and the .TUC-^ponsored course 1 
on how tfi set up a cooperative, v 

coop course ipvolves half a 

dozen tnen ranging 'from early twen- 
•fiep to late fifties who are consider- 

lnSuS?T A° r 11 to ,he 

industry. Qne ^ea is. to. make repli- 

'ii-'-'.'C : i'.*- '-’s. i-' - . -'i- 

.-it.- 1... »•; • i • 


cas of miners’ iamps to sell in the 
museum opening next Easter at one 
of the closed pus in Blaenavon. 

Gordon Elliott, a 57-year-old fitter 
and turner who was made redundant 
for the third time a year ago believes 
a co-operative could provide work 
for. one adult and. five young people 
. forat. least 12 months. ■ 

The youngest member of the 
group, Steve ShJpsey, . has been out 

* WO uV or hvo y«« and before 
that had a variety of temporary 

IS? 1 ??* J v bs ‘ kaa had problems 
with the benefit office which has 

to . cut off his payments. 
.UfileM he made a more determfoed 
effort to find work. “If this co- 
the ground 1 


ef .^tW/SlleaS: “I’ve never 
to . leanj anything in 
in S iSf ro ?.^ r 1 “n’t concentrate 
somqhm.-- “ 0t atmos P here 

third.membef, Qlyn AmesbUry, 

VaTe JHLi 0 ? JSf, P ,ts j nto the EbSw 

J?? {Qdu ««y because of his 

?hm« h ? t afld was made redundant 
three years ago. His .unemployed , 


mar can i. oc iuuuu «• -- p^. 

adult education centres like tne 
typool educational settlement 
was built by unemployed wojk® 1 *^ 

the 1930s. “We are PrtjWnjiJj 
sort of democratic educ ^ don r i flS , g 
.working people wont. No 
exclusive - anyone .y? hev W anl 
the street and take part if they „ ^ 
and walk out again ff they don . 

, A major part of the 
he sees as building op J ^ 

and encouraging people to 

can do things they always a» 
were impossible. d On ttaTU^ 
operative course people o^ . 
out the confidence to do anyij 
They needed coaxing along^hu^ ^ 
this had been done after a n 
became much more ^^ofthc 
selves.". The primary purp^ orll|Ilit y 
centre is to provide opp 
rather than charity. 
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Hie modem campus of Rand Afrikaans University (right) stands in stark contrast to the choice children in the homelands have of higher education. 


B* most standards. Dr Gerrit Vil- 
m. South Africa's minister of ■ 
aidonil (white) education, is a \ j 
fjrier-Afrikaner. 

Until last year, he was chairman of 
ibe KHalled "League of Super- 
Akftuen”, the Broederbond, 
which unites Afrikanerdom's leading 
Mnessmen, politicians, educators, 
ind dergymen. Before taking up his V^raig 
nureat post, he served as the found- South 
kg rector of Johannesburg’s Rand « j 
Afiikaaas University and the admini- OI cUU 
antor general of Namibia. ViLjOO] 

A classicist and political theorist . ■ M - 
by training. Dr Viljoen confronts a DlaCK 
ret of difficult issues in higher educa- eOUBli 
Mn policy: how to reform a racially " " 
Kgregateo university system, ana 
to? lo cope with an expected rapid 
baease in the numbers of students 
itpble for university. He is mulling 
nu g report recommending major 
Mowiions, the De Lange report, 

M before parliament last month. 

DiVilioen is seen as one of the 
rat enlightened members of the These we 
kiAAfncan cabinet, and a poss- the Wieh 
^future prime minister, but he is quent leg 
«fteral as the interview shows: In the 

fh Kceptanco of large parts of the there has 
« Lange report by the government, sion in 
mu to mark the burial of the 1950s education 
'wrord philosophy that blacks there are 
■w to be educated chiefly to be the proce 
®*wd labourers. Could you elabo- -more the 
« (he change in outlook? boards fc 

a statement that Dr Ver- Anodic 
‘w™ bQce'mflde, that the educa- that there 
system should not raise exces- academic 
expectations for blacks to move university 
areas of occupation which are So in far 
pwninantly occupied by whites, there is i 
* 9* en distorted, and has not been for black 
r ^ ,0 proper balance against the If the g< 
w Hrger number of positive state- commitm 
?®7 both Verwoerd and why did 
responsible for black educa- mission's 
wo made. You could almost say this on admls 
,, 8 deviant statement. unlversltl 

Jj™ quite recently, there were One mu* 
“®*rable legislative, restrictions preting t 
Jf wjployment of blacks in tech- of the 
a rosa n, and trainee areas, viciously 

^volution Acts were served up like a 
Let’s face it everyone knows 
, «^n if they had gone through they would 
l^Protty much unworkable.” 
uia rLt er blunt view, expressed at a pri- 
«jnS°3 ere i ac ? academics and pollcymak- 
flhsti*tif V0 i? tl0n . tald this month in London 
r flimritL ygithe Social Science Research 
aw " ta ^ il i8 such a keen interest in the 

to sea L^ eten “ was sponsored by -the SSRC 
m .7^ muc p devolution has got going for 
scientist a tna J° r research topic for social 

1 • beoa use civil servants and 

5 thtir yi(£? de « lta were invited to “bounce” 
bcreaniraU,-.* eaCb other freely, a format 
inlckj ^.favoured by the SSRC as a way of 
^P l ^kers < ? r?Search to areas of interest 1 

i .bthiBhi^tfL"^ an d' °f about 30 -. inevitably 

( hiil7 8 Weil 1 KCnnnca f*n M 


' ft * 1 j • — quuul ju: uicvuauiy 

biitfcn. n ; response from the "other" 
Scottish ; ivl?u IJ 1 ! bi^i servants from this'. 
Tbcro wig „ 1 and Northern Ireland offices, 
toe&t bf j*T a reptesenbitive from the Depart- 
*he DeoSSSfr*..? former senior official from 
P Environment but alas. 

, ^Treasury, nor anyone from 
A bu *y defending the pow- 


h ™ oetending tne pow- 

0 ( k to worry about the fil- 
‘ ^.ffl^beputit. ■ 

fats'; i"?? 1 ’ 08 * in devolution dates 
' mad e to the Scottish 

• • ^ years ' ago when civil ser- 

■ -■ #s . - e heed for a body of re- 

'H > 


Out of sight, out of mind 


Craig Charney talks to 
South Africa’s minister 
of education Dr Gerrit 
Viljoen (right) on the 
black call for racial 
equality 



These were removed as a result of 
the Wiehahn report and the conse- 
quent legislation. 

In the last three or five years, 
there has been a considerable expan- 
sion in the provision of technical 
education. At this very moment, 
there are 16 new technical colleges in 
the process of being established, and 
■more than 20 are on the drawing 
boards for the next year or two. 

Another point one could make is 
that there were no restrictions on the 
academic disciplines covered at the 
university level of training for blacks. 
So in fact, practice has shown that 
there is no limit on the possibilities 
for blacks. 

If the government Is serious in Its 
commitment lo equal opportunity, 
why did it reject the De Lange com- 
mission's call to drop the radal bias 
on admissions at the so-called white 
universities? . 

One must be very careful in inter- 
preting the preliminary white paper 
of the government. It has been 
viciously distorted by the media. 


For one thing, the preliminary 
white paper makes no recommenda- 
tions whatsoever in regard to tbe 
recommendations about changes in 
the admissions policy to tertiary 
education. This is a matter which, 
along with hundreds of other recom- 
mendations in the report, is still 
under consideration. 

Moreover, there was a recent re- 
port from the national manpower 
commission dealing with high-level 
manpower. In the white paper on 
that report, the government re- 
affirmed its position that tertiary 
educational institutions should retain 
in principle their community orienta- 
tion, but that the government is will- 
ing to reconsider present procedures 
for admitting people from other 
communities to universities or tech- 
nikons. 

The manpower white paper was re- 
garded as stating that the government 
would consider changing the permit 
system, not abolishing It outright. A 
i jimHar Interpretation bos been given 
to the statement In the white pHper 


on the Dc Lange report, which says 
that no change Is contemplated In the 
present system of having permit re- 
quirements. 

That's not true. There’s no reference 
whatsoever in the white paper on the 
De Lange report to the permit sys- 
tem. Wnat tne government had to 
say it had already said in the white 
paper on manpower. 

In 1979, the white universities spent 
an average of £1,600 per student, 
African universities about £1,300 and 
the Indian university at Durban- 
Westville approximately £800 per stu- 
dent. Can inis be called equality of 
opportunity? 

Expenditure at medical faculties, for 
instance, is very high on a per stu- 
dent basis. None of the non-white 
universities have a medical faculty. 
They have a separate one, Medunsa. 
Likewise, engineering (acuities nre 
expensive, and none of the non- 
white universities have a faculty of 
engineering. 

To answer these questions proper- 
ly you would have to analyse the 
statistics. I am convinced that the 
quality of services, analysed subject 
by subject, provided to black stu- 
dents is not inferior. 

But If you look at the (rends In 
spending, you find that after tbe ini- 
tial period of capital expansion, 
spending at African universities rose 
just 19 per cent from 1976 to 1979. 
WhOe that at while universities rose 
48 per cent over the same period. 
Doesn't this mean tbe gaps are wide- 
ning? 

You would have to analyse which 
disciplines have received the in- 
creases, where there have been in- 
creases in student numbers. My im- 
pression is that there was not a dis- 
criminatory underspending in the 
past. 


You must also remember that 
there is relatively much less research 
activity at the black universities, 
much as wus the case with the Afri- 
kaans universities 25 years ago. It is 
natural for a community first lo be- 
gin with undergraduates, then estab- 
lish n postgraduate shore. 

I would strongly advocate a 
rationalized planning system, to 
avoid postgraduate duplication. The 
government accepts thnt students 
should have free choice at the post- 
graduate level. The permit system is 
being strongly reconsidered on this 
point. 

The government is setting up new 
black universities in The Vends and 
Qwa Qwa homelands. Since white 
universities like the University of the 
Witwatersrand any they could handle 
as many students far cheaper, aren't 
the new universities a waste of scarce 
funds? 

Each national and each independent 
state sees in a university a symbol of 
its independence. Thai makes it a 
very strong ambition. 

In terms of overall planning, this is 
a very sensitive area. We must take 
care not to frustrate (he ambitions of 
the national states, while rationaliz- 
ing the overall university system so 
that our economic means are not 
overtaxed. 

Isn't founding new small universities 
less cosl-efflclent (ban expanding ex- 
isting ones? 

So far it has been proved, that if it 
hadn't been for the differentiated 
university system, only a very small 
elite of blacks would have had train- 
ing opportunities, however wide the 
doors of the white universities were 


Even if we opened all the universi- 
ties, this would not provide sufficient 
opportunities for all the blacks in a 
rapidly growing population of school 
leavers. We would have to provide 
more facilities, in line with our eco- 
nomic and manpower resources. 


— ^ 1 A m J • A ^ devolution questions are 

Devolution punditry agAs w 


search on devolution "so that next time round 
the public debate would be more informed . 
•Tbe SSRC set up a working parly under 

_ « - t -I tt ..J 'n( fhn rlanurlmpnt nf 


iVOU IU rCUtlll Mil usiuiwMvi.. . . 

seven papers including ones cm the social, 
economic^ administrative and territorial, 
aspects of the subject, 

The working party expects to compile a, 
report on the feasibllity of a programme of 
Xrch tb put before (be SS&cS research ; 
, board by next February. . . ■ 

' What then are foe prospects for devolution? 
There was fairly strong agreement that devolu- 
tiori was likely to return to the political agenda 
in the-' ’1980s: Five out. of the six mainland 
Arties represented in the House of Commons 
are officially committed to -some form of de 

,V °OiJy the Conservative Party is not, although 
■. that Dblitical pressures as occured 

SSSA m-w ™ ke 11 chan8e 

th There^grcat Interest in Europe in devolu- 
' d “ 1 ifc^S’no S £ am ta 'France! 
SonaS? ceSaliat, U the arrival of Pres- 

ld oie M Sn for devolution movements is 


central government failure to deliver the 
goods, which has led people to look to local 
government to do better. 

lliere are 1 three main arguments in favour of 
devolution: the democratic argument, involv- 
ing more people in decision-making; the effi- 
ciency argument, allowing local areas to admi- 
nister themseivesi and the decentralization 
argument, allowing those on the ground to say 


what they need. ' ' 

The other line, the Jacobin line, is to de- 
bunk this ’’mysterious alchemy which will un- 
leash forces to put wrongs right", os one 
academic put it. Well aired m the SSRC 
conference's lively opening session, it suggests 
the real problems are of "modernization taking 
place in n context of centralization”. 

It goes on to suggest that there are Critical 
differences between devolution and deconcen- 
tratlon. Vith Whitehall Government over- 
loaded, but that overall the problems ore of 
such magnitude that greater centralization is 
the only answer: , ' ' ' _ . 

That would certainly please Mrs Thatcher. 
Another poiqt which would please her is that 
devolution in a period of growth is feasible, 
but impossible when managing decline. (Much 
therefore hinges on the state' of the economy 
in the mid-1980s.) ‘ 

AU this is highly topical for higher educa- 
tion: as one of foe commissioned paper notes. 


devolution questions are central to the role 
being playea out by. the University Grants 
Committee, which nas its ordeis from the 
centre to cut, but js the executing, agent and 
attracts all the public dissatisfaction. 

One of the background papers examined the 
extent to which locality has replaced class as 
the main influence in British voting behaviour; 
such a conclusion, if supported by further 
research, would have implications far beyond 
the issue of devolution. 

A second area for research is into the role 
regional bodies would play In health and social 
policy. "Councillors are very interested in Mrs 
Jones and her problem, but not in the wider 
issues,” was how one academic put it. 

A third would , be comparative studios in 
devolution, for example, the lack of it in 
France compared with the nbundancc in 
America. A strong argument on the limitations 
of comparative studies was put, backed by 
demands that on devolution ^uniformity was 
impossible". _ . 

A fourth area might be termed "parliamen- 
tary override”, more topically called foe 
Lothian question, or what effect devolution 
might have on existing power relations, if 
indeed it is Parliament that runs the country. 

Professor Hayward’s team will be able to 

J iluck out many other bendings for research' 
rom the conference. If devolution returns to 
the political agenda it seems certain thnt, 
rightly,, it will appear on foe research agenda. 

Paul Flather 
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Soviet jokes and cartoons make fun of the drunk and corrupt as propoganda. But do people care? 

Two drunks are crawling along a "W "W T1 - -■ A -m « * 

Where to draw the line 


Two drunks are crawling along a W TV a “■ 

railway track and one says rn the 1 A / 1^ — ^ . 

other: “This staircase seems awfully m/ w/ || £-1 WT 9 |J B fl ■ I | 

long'*. “Don't worry”, says Che yf y 1 n 

other, “here comes the lift". The 
leading Parly newspaper, Pravda 

Krt^aiNligOT'Se" 1 hXu" V wrong lo insist too strongly on the Influence of poUtical 

ists Co revive the biting political sa- satire. While some careers have been blighted by lampoon - Louis 
tire of the early days of Soviet power Napoleon's, Parnell's, Nixon's, Heath's, Teddy Kennedy's - the 
“when humour was a powerful political satirist does not create his perceptions; lie acts rather as an 
ST »L'd'«nf“wer»dii"lf \o id ! er 6«>r somewhere between open political debate and the uncon- 
read the Soviet newspapers, “make a sc,ous P r£ d ud,ces *» n people. Nixon’s jowls, like Cleopatra’s nose, 
deep analysis of current events" and may have made all the difference to history but they were not 
turn the results into a witty mono- Invented by a caricaturist; the collective recognition was already 

logue. Similar advice is routinely ex- (here. In much the same way, fhe art of caricature betrays a constant 
tended fa satirical writers and illus- - „ . " , Ja “ 

trators. Fortunately, theory and ,nler P ,a y between a populist, folk tradition and the most radical 

practice do not entirely coincide, but 
the restraints on the Soviet cartoon- 
ist are considerable. 

There arc limitations on the and enrioons can tell us a great deal the country. Most were ephemeral 

about the regime's, and the average 


disruptions of avant-garde art styles. Nowhere is this more ohvt 
than in Russia where the confrontation of high and low styles ech ^ 
recurrent political and aesthetic dilemma. The new Soviet 
inherited the political style of the Tsarist nation and, as A LR iJ 
describes this week public awareness of political issues in (he s2 
Union is still coloured more by the stereotypes of a century aao (h 
by official propaganda. In the concluding part next week Ha/ 0 
Dickinson examines the impact of nineteenth century English carta 
ture which has dictated many of our assumptions about or 
political and social past. 0r 0ffH 


the country. Most were ephemeral, 
but a handful lasted, the late 20s or 
into the 30s. 

Mushium (Fist) of Tashkent and 


other members of the political elite, cupntions over time. Mush turn (Fist) of Tashkent and 

about the military or the security From the beginning, the regime Chayan (Scorpion) of Kazan kept 
apparatus. Sex jokes are out, though saw a role for satire in “combatting going till the Nazi invasion but only 
the old chestnut that “in the Soviet everything impeding the formation" Krokodil has survived uninterrupted 
Union sex and violence are kept in of the new Soviet man and woman, to the present time, 
their proper place - confined to life Understandably, relatively few satir- After 1925, no more than a dozen 
and barred from art” is no longer ical journals were launched during new satirical publications were laun- 
lotnlly valid in that recent years linve the turbulent years of the civil war, ched in Any year, and the only one 
seen a rash of cartoons illustrating and all were short-lived. But from to survive the outbreak of war was 
Mr Average’s propensity to hurry by 1922-25, with recovery under way Niangi ^Crocodile) of Tblisi, which is 
on the other side of the street when and a NEP-linked revival of aspects still going strong today. Perets (Pep- 
somcoue is being mugged. And tic- of bourgeois life and values. 164 n er > of Kiev achieved repular mih. 


someoiic is being mugged. And tic- of bourgeois life and values. 164 
spite the limitations, Soviet jokes such publications appeared across 
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“You’ve got the wrong house. The magician^ next door. I*m fust an 

ordinary store manager. 


ched in Any year, and the only one 
to survive the outbreak of war was 
Niangi (Crocodile) of Tblisi, which is 
still going strong today. Perets (Pep- 
per) of Kiev achieved regular pub- 
lication in 1943 and Vozhyk (Hedge- 
hog) of Minsk in 1945. Mushium and 
C/invnrfwere revived in 1951. 

The other sixteen current satirical 
journals, including one for children, 
were launched between July 1952 
and January 1958, except for 
Shekych (Hornet), published in the 
Udmurt language in Izhevsk from 
January 1962. This means that over 
the past 19 years, 21 satirical jour- 
nals for adults have regularly been 
published in the USSR, headed by 
Krokodil, which is- issued three times 
a month by the Pravda publishing 
house in Moscow. Fourteen are pub- 
fished, most of them twice a month, 
in the capitals of the non-Russian 
Union Republics in their own lan- 
guage. Ara (Bumble-bee) of Alma- 
Ata is alto published in Russian as 
Shmel', reflecting the fact that 
Kazakhstan, with its great economic 
and strategic importance, has long 
been the only non-Russian Republic 
to have more Russians than indige- 
nous inhabitants within its borders, 
though the extent of ttie Russian 
preponderance has greatly dimi- 
nished over the past two decades. 

The remaining six are published 
monthly in the capitals of six of the 
major Autonomous Republics in the 
native language. Eleven are named 
after insects or animals that sting, 
prickle or bite. Others include the 
Thistle, -Nettle, Pitchfork and 
Broom. 

. Knokodil has sixteen tabloid-size 
pages per issue, the others 12-16. 
There are usually full-page cartoons 
on the front and back pages, and a 
mixture of cartoons and articles 
(feuilletons) inside. Many of the car- 
toons- are in colour. As the others 
are all modelled on Krokodil, it may 
be taken as (he standard in terms, of 
contents, at least insofar as the basic 
essentials are concerned. The themes 
tend to be virtually identical, with a 
local flavour lo spice their presenta- 
tion. 

The satirist has been subject to the 
same controls' ns other Soviet intel- 
lectuals. and has suffered similarly 
during the great periods of repres- 
W 1948 ood 1951, Kroko- 
dil WM Singled out as a target for 
criticism m Party central committee 
resolutions. But the Parly has also 


needed the satirist to give life and 
colour to its efforts to re-educate the 
masses and create the new Soviet 
man. 

After Stalin consolidated his con- 
trol of the Soviet political system in 
the late 1920s, all aspects of culture 
were quickly brought under regime 
control. "Art for art’s sake” became 
a counter revolutionary concept, and 
ail cultural workers - or “engineers 
of human souls" - were expected to 
devote themselves to Party-defined 
and Party-supervised tasks. 

At the First Congress of the Wri- 
ters’ Union of the USSR in 1934, M. 
E. Kol’tsov, KrokodiVs editor, made 
an impassioned demand for greater 
political and social militancy among 
satirists. Satire had a job to do. It 
could not be allowed to develop wil- 
ly-nilly. The regime needed humour 
for the masses, but it had to meet 
the Party’s specifications and serve 
its goals. It must reflect the official 
value system, and help to propagate 



and achieve support for official poli- 
tics at borne and abroad. 

The official view of the role of 
satire within the system has changed 
little since Stalin's death, though the 
controls have been somewhat eased,' 
Like other cultural workers, satirists 
have become highly skilled at self- 
censorship, and generally know ex- 
actly how far they can afford to go. 
Times are also generally easier. The 
remme Is more self-assured. It can 
afford much more to let people 
laugh at system, “contradictions" - as 
long as the satirists' don't probe too 
deeply or aim too high. “Hie aim is 
still to identify, “unmask" and root 
out individuals, groups and practices 
out of line with official prescriptions, 
and the satirist is still . basically the 
servant of the regime, Targets are 
“planned" for them and they are still 
meant to be guided by the principles 
of socialist realism, wjtli Its primary 


ideas towards certain aspects of so- 
cial life can change, and you have to 
keep abreast of the latest develop, 
ments and trends. Also the Party 
places two rather contradictory dt- 
mands on satirists. On the one hand 
they are encouraged to look honestly 
and critically at people's actual fc. 
haviour and attitudes, at everythin 
“contradicting our image of the 
beautiful life we desire, our aesthe- 
tic. social and political ideals, or de- 
viating from those ideals". On the 
other hand, socialist realism di- 
mands of him an optimistic view o( 
the future and that he "depict reality 
in its revolutionary development. 
Party resolutions and decrees pro- 
vide regular clues on fashionable 
themes. There are also many peren- 
nial themes like self-important, in- 
efficient bureaucrats and factory 
managers, idle, drunken worken. 
the chronic shortage of spare parts, 
the problems of overwintering cattle 
and storing farm produce, and so on. 

The cartoon is, of course, a classr 
form of visual agitation. It is bound 
to be over-simplified and one-sided. 
The intention is to attack by ridicule. 
And even if one wanted lo provide i 
balanced treatment of one's theme, 
limitations on text and visual Inup 
would make this impossible. This o 
further reinforced in the USSR by 
the established practice of having the 
ideas for, ana texts of, cartoons 
thought up and submitted by profes- 
sional and amateur satirists - fre- 
quently in response to journal- 
sponsored competitions on various 
themes - and then drawn to order by 
professional cartoonists. 

From the beginning, Krokodil has 
always been an official organ Of lire 
Party, which helps explain why each 
issue takes only 8-10 days to get 
through the two stages of censorship, 
as evidenced by the data below its 
masthead. There one also finds tw 
names of those who provided the 
themes for that issue’s 
while the artists’ names are features 
on the cartoons themselves. 
dll's 2,250th issue appeared in mifr 
1978. Over 5.75m copies are current- 
ly produced of each issue. 

Like Punch, Krokodil takes 
name . from a character in chilaren 
literature Many children s boow 
have shown the crocodile, stanujfll 
up, in human clothes, accompanying 
children in all kinds of adventures, » 
mixture of ferocity find trendlines. 
Animals have often been nsen 
represent people in Russian folklore 
and given wholly human c h ara ‘£ e ■ 
lies. In the journal, the crocodile* 
always shown carrying a- 
pronged, iortg-handled fork, ready g 
give people who deserve it a dig 
the- ribs. , . ,i, e 

Krokodil has always featured IU* 
country’s top satirists and J*ft a 
ists. The journal's tasks were cl Jr 
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Sis A. L. Reid p v— , 

se , out in its first issue by the prop- r " 
aeandist-poet and ‘'son of the pco- f 7^- 

x" Dem'yan Bednyi in his Red ; V 

hmcodik - Bravest of the Brave!" ^ 

»T 0 seek out everything rotten 

Md toss it about mercilessly •< ^ 

So that the murkiness of the NEP- 

Say not flourish ..." ( ^ 

“HV have decided that the time has j JT ; A 

To dean the NEPmen’s Nile ’. A 

By loosing the Red Crocodile." •/• 

Readership studies are rarely pub- 'jj J 
Ijjhed in the USSR, but the few that 
hive been have shown clearly that 
wople are very keen on light, , \ 

Humorous material, of which the i 
Sonet press in general is very short. 

People want more entertainment and 
relaxation from the mass media, and Ufik 
fjokodll probably comes closest to 
providing it. ™ ^ 

It is a moot point, however, “Remember this 
sbeiher it goes any way towards 
actueving the regime's aims for it. It 
may well simply reinforce entrenched 
ittiludes antithetical to the “new 
Soviet man”. People clearly mostly 
ignore (he agitplakaty (agitational 
posters) which surround them in 
their everyday lives. They hardly 
even see them - they have become 
part of the scenery, and are so famil- 
uT that the eye no longer notices 
them. People pay more attention to 
Krokodil cartoons for they are often 
»iy funny and publication figures 
jive a more genuine impression of 
circulation than is sometimes the 
case with Soviet magazines. 

But are such cartoons going to 
change anyone's attitudes and 
values? If cartoons are regularly fea- 
tured (as they are) about people who 
arrive late tor work, are too drunk 
to do their job properly, turn out 
substandard products, read books, 
knii and do crosswords at their 
feh, set up all kinds of private 
tals in “deficit" goods on the tele- 
phone or clock-watch until it is 11am 
»d time to wander into the street 
join (he queue at the beer and 
counter, is this really going to 
/wade readers who are among 
ran to reform, or even virtuous 
KMere to carry out constructive 
ffllKiwi of their (numerous) errant 
"Climates and seek their redemp- 
Kn - .Of will they simply go on 
wc *P Tin g it as a fast of life, or 
“ybe even feel that if it is as wlde- 

I &d as It seems to be, maybe they 
lake things a bit easier? 

"«n one allows for problems in 
^supply of many everyday items, a 
®JPP[Qg system which still standard- “Ivan Ivanovich sent me.” 
v makes one stand in three queues 
i, y a single item, and the fact 
women are still reckoned to 
r* - 10 sj«nd at least two hours a c . . 

for basic foodstuffs, it fSno Snn 
J My surprising that office- 5J ®’ 

®ken generally take it in turns to f U 

fe* for several hours and to do f. 

^ToT w 0ppUlB for the collecl ‘ve. ram 

lotiic ypestej-n reader KrokodiVs J® 5 n , f f "I! 

?*f°°ru are important as a reflec- . ?*PP ^ ra 
°l everyday Soviet life, its prob- dust r i£ “ managers 

SrpSS s SS 

ZJh official than the ® r - .ft® 
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‘"Remember this is how to cut up a carcass”. 


3. £ra in f ,tl y ft fo e official 
of "d®. k particularly true 

rJ_- an g u ^ e publications like 
*4 *° viet New *, Soviet 

ktLSJft 8 h °w little Krokodil 
: ^ e . r dme. Some of the 

3?Lffi bbshe ? m the 19308 

fyfcy. tC? a relevant if published 
"ifchirjTOP* on domestic 

h btt * e » and so® 6 

for ^ havc been repeated word 

* feature of the 

15 ^ role of blat or 
artto'.rvi, Annexions, pulling 

JJscrateh ySu5? at f h my ba “' an ° 
ln an economy of 

J^.OUI DritS? 8n ?, carefuI1 y par- 
WluiiiWfSJf&es W at is an essen- 
,|q , bnd anyone with 

L objects or services 

h -2? er - Be y° nd blat 
; ain' or backhander, 

car?o^ r n e 8 s p romineoti y in 

form ot blat is 
■■S^'£ f ^,te[ :s?rvlce personnel 
^ who sells ‘de- 

SUI i p,y) 

at a premium. 


Some such goods are never on open 
sale, being snapped up by the staff 
for themselves, friends, favoured 
customers and the black market as 
soon as they reach the shop. 

Blat is also much used to expedite 
the supply of raw materials by in- 
dustrial managers whose jobs depend 
on timely amval of stich items and 
who are hampered by general ineffi- 
ciency and a great maze of red tape 
and bureaucracy. They are helped in 
their dilemma by the tolkach ’ or fix- 
er, the contact, whose activities 
straddle the boundaries of the 
dubiously legal and downright illegal, 
and for whom there is officially no 
place In Soviet society. They travel 
the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, have contacts with all the right 
people, and, for a percentage and 
expenses from all involved, with set 
up a deal swapping A for B, B for 
C, C for D, D for E and E for A. 
They are a genuine bizncsmen, but 
while frequently lampooned in the 
Dress, are generally tolerated as an 
unorthodox but essential means. of 
greasing the system and alleviating 

l TTie 8 best characterization I know 
of a tolkach’ was printed in Krokodil 
at the end of Match 19S2. .11 .reruns 
100 per cent accurate and reflective 
of the Soviet business world todny. 

« Anton Fomlch Is irreplaceable. 

One feels safe with fim, 

However much the official esdmam^ In- 

He always finds a roundabout way 
• Of arranging this, affixing that 

Of working out any business problem, 

And havlni "clind * Mgonloedti 


Of exchanging this for that, 

Of making the plan easier, of writing 
something off. 
Of concealing reserves, of passing off 
rejects. 

Iron, nails, lumber, bricks. 

Who will get them? Anton Fomlch. 
How will he get them? Right out of the 
ground. 

So that no-one can ever trip him up." 
Without him, management often cannot 
move a step. 

Management is always so comfortable 
with him. 

Always, in every kind of weather, 

He dives into the coldest water for man- 
agefnept, 

And always conies out bone dry. 

Red tape remains a problem in 
every aspect of life. There are may 
things that we can do at the drop 
of a hat that require some kind of 
official chit eg, getting a room in a 
hotel, moving to a major city. One 
Krokodil feuilleton deatt with the 
need to gel a certificate certifying 
that no certificate was needed to 
do something. A question of 
course is how much this owes to 
Soviet socialism and how much to ' 
the Tsarist cultural heritage. 

The political cartoon in Russia 
represents a subtle hybrid of two 
quite different modes: the im- 
mediacy of the folk: print, the pub- 
lic poster, and the experimentation 
of avant-garde “Western’’ art. At a 
time when artistic' modernism is 
dying In the West, the Soviet, de- 
mand for closer contact between 
art and life can no loneer be dis- 
missed as a merely ideological res- 
triction of the artist’s liberties. 

The author teaches in the depart- 
ment of political science. University 
of Dundee. 
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“Guess where the goodies have come from?* 
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"'Citizen, how about paying for that lot.” 

“Oh sorry, I forgot. I thought I was leaving.” 




Ralph Davis discusses the achievements of the Historical 
Association as it celebrates its 75th anniversary 

Helping the course 
of history 
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Differing views oiT 
digging up the past 

Since the early 1960s archaeology understanding of culture * n H 
has had to adapt to broad changes m and with logic. enistemniL* 0 ^ 
the natural and social sciences. The metaphysics. The dosestii 


main controversy involves the New 


physics. The SSSTS Z 
last century have been 2 

iml nnrl cnnisl . 


Though all institutions are liable to being local history and its role within 
mythologize their origins, it might the school curriculum. But in these 
have been expected that the Histor- days of perpetual reorganization, the 
leal Association would have been an association spends much time mom- 
exception to the general rule and toring the endless flow of proposals 
have kept the story of its origins free for new examinations. 


methods 


the motion which types of syllabus. For that reason the 
being, but lo provide Historical Association has arranged a 
nth the opportunity to conference of university teachers of 


have kept the story of its origins free for new examinations, 
of wishful thinking. Not so. Though Syllabuses and methods of 
there is no controversy as to the time teaching history are also under dis- 
or the place of the association's cusslon In the universities. Since the 
formation - it was at 4.30 pm on 19 1960s textbooks and formal lecture 
May 1906 in University College, courses have been out of fashion, 
London - the current belief is that and in many universities history has 
the moving spirit was 0 body of been taught on a “cafeteria system" 
schoolteachers who, under the lead- whereby students are shown all the 
ership of Miss M. A. Howard, of options on display, and are allowed 
Southwark Secondary School, sue- to construct their own menu, even if 
ceeded in gaining the support of "a it consists wholly of the equivalent of 
handful of academic supporters”. In sweets and delicatessen. Many of 
fact the meeting consisted of a those who first advocated this sys- 
galaxy of academic historians and a tern, and many of (hose who have 
mere handful of school teachers, experienced it, nre now questioning 
Miss Howard was there, but the part its merits. It may not be that the 
she played, vital though it was, was wheel has turned full circle, but 
not to conceive the idea of a Histor- there is certainly a widespread desire 
ical Association, nor even to move, to discuss the rationale of various 
or speak to, the motion which types of syllabus. For that reason the 
brough it into being, but lo provide Historical Association has arranged a 
A. F7 Pollard with the opportunity to conference of university teachers of 
realize a longstanding ambition, history at Birmingham next spring. 
Convinced that in English history The speakers will include Brian Har- 
was being treated as the Cinderella risen. John S. Morrill and Harold 
of the arts, he was determined to Perkins, and the topics for discussion 
win for it the same recognition and will include the advantages and dis- 
public support as It had in France, advantages of abandoning textbook 
Germany or the United Stares of courses; the question whether there 
America. The American Historical is a “common core” of history which 
Association had been founded as every British historian (or for that 
long ago us IS84, and Pollard was matter, citizen) should know; the im- 
looking for an opportunity to found pact of provincial and regional his- 
soinething similar in Britain. He tory on the conventional history of 
wrote round the whole country for states or nations, and its effect on 
support from academic historians the politics of decentralization; the 
and was careful to arrange that the development of social history and its 
first president should be Sir Charles influence on current social and poli- 
:Titih,- regius professor of modern tical thinking;- the organization' di re 1 
history in the University of Oxford, search, and the question of the de- 
This is all explained in the current suability or undesirability of offering 
number of History in which its edi- alternatives to examination by thesis, 
tor, Keith Robbins, demythologizes University finance is also a matter 
the story of the association's founds- of concern. The Historical Associa- 
tions and puts it into its historical lion is monitoring the effects of the 
context: -’Academic associations were recent University Grants Committee 
much in vogue at the turn' of the cuts on history departments. Since 
■ ' • - ' . the UGC itself gave no particular 

advice to universities about history, 
it! may be that, in comparison with 
. 'v . . ■ . other subjects, the number of staff 

rentury, hut m the case of history declared redundant will not be large, 

■litre WAS altfl an PTrirPCCAri rArnAm. 'aL. .! i_ _ _ p : 


tumn are The Lords of Renaissance 
Italy by John E. Law and The Terror 
in the French Revolution by Norman 
Hampson - are designed to keep 
teachers and students up to date. The 

i ournai History which was effectively 
ounded by A'. F. Pollard (of course) 
in 1916 is published three times a 
year; the current number celebrates 
the 75th anniversary of the associa- 
tion and contains, amongst other 
things, the article by Keith Robbins 
on K History, the Historical Associa- 
tion and tfie 'National Past*” which 
we have already cited. As an addi- 
tional celebration it has this year 
held n national dissert ion competi- 
tion for final-year students in British 
universities, me five (equal) prizes 
being awarded to students from 
Aberystwyth, Birmingham, Cam- 
bridge, Manchester and Sussex. A 
further important publication is The 
Annual Bulletin of Historical Litera- 
ture. Though it had formerly fallen 
into arrears, recent editors have suc- 
ceeded in catching up again, with the 
result that Volume LXV covering 


rather than ideographic goals and the lating to all three disciplines K 
use of a cultural-ecology perspective, the journal of the Royal AnthmS 
Optimism about the potential for deal Institute, which S 
understanding the nature of a long- boasted an archaeologist as its .W 
term change in cultural evolution dent. Of particular relevance 
was reinforced not only the the papers on ethnoarchaeolonv Z 
emphasis on the use of explicit pro- study of material culture, 
cedures, but also by the enthusiastic and cultural evolution and ZT 


their data in terms of the bekarn 
EE arChaeOl0gy “ ,he ° f Pft societies, then they S? 

iasr iwo aecaaes. develop an understanding of the 

As an American colleague has functioning of the material culto 
pouited out, it is possible to go within living pre-industrial sock tin 
through an alphabetical senes of They need to learn how ite™ 
neologisms distinguishing different stones, tombs and settlements S 
schools or specialisms within able for archaeological study actuil 
archaeology fee behavioural, cogni- i v rpintPH tr> hmh a Si n ,„ 


diversification and specialization we 
have seen a massive increase in the 


among small-scale societies. Since 
the demise of ethnology the study of 


““'V me demise 01 emnoiogy the study of 
numbers of professional archaeolog- material culture has been neglected 
ists, archaeological institutions, and an( j the archaeologist is now 


the publications for 1979 was pub- 
lished (thanks to a generous loan 
from the British Academy) in July, 


and the volume for 1980 will be 
published in 1982. 

The main feature of the associa- 
tion, however, is the enormous vari- 
ety of its activities. Its member- 


ship has never been confined to 
academics or teachers and has always 
included a large body of laymen who 


history 


a. - . klf i. . ■ , _ — , 10 aiiwumuj 1U dll UIII- 

> bins puts it: Knowledge of the versifies, even if it is achieved only 

national past as an element' in by freezing vacancies as they occur, 
national or impenal survival was not This Ereeang process has teen the 

ear,y ?!? a,s role man y. if not universi- 

of the century it had an immediate ties, for the last three or four years, 
appeal across Europe. Many of the It is by its very nature a. haphazard 
h ? 1 SBFSJT*, °a or .PJjbbshed business, since those who retire and 
• at.' S p Association in- are not replaced may be specialists in 

sisted on the role of history in mak- any area of history. If a university 

^ at lh !/ WQU,d l03 * s ,he P ereon who has done afl 
Jlift ° p ? r f? rm 35 lhe caching on (say) the Reforma- 
dtuens . In 1912 the association car- tion, or the French Revolution or 
/■nlir* ®fiimo usly a motion that a the first and second world wars. 

inslru I c,,0 ° ' Mpiwent to there is a danger of serious gaps in 
® ve c ^}J dren clear an idea as their the syllabus. Tnere may also be im- 
v f J h ! SrowiJ 1 ^nd noFfanl consequences for university 
x e .i? nt,sh S -? e and 1 _ tlie , 1 I library resources. One university 


specialist journals. How have the that gap . There % n 5ti |] tG0 k l 
journals reflected and contributed to specialist publications dealing with 
these changes? .... problems of theory and analysis re- 

An important thstinchon should be f evant to archaeologists, 
made between local and national The reconstruction of the past in 
journals, a distinction which is not terms of a cultural narrative, nth 
necessary for many other disciplines lhe primacy of the data-base am 
and which reflects a powerful local, “speculation” a central tenet, b 

an «/-A t r c r IOI !i 1 , dominant in the journals of bo* 

Within England alone there exist j oca j an j national societies in Bn- 
some 30 county journals, from Corn- tain . T his aim of contributing to his- 
wall to Kent and Hampshire to tor y j n t h e broad sense would on- 
Yorkshire and Northumberland, tainly unite the local amateurs and 
About half of these journals can t h e professional archaeologists h- 

trace their foundation lo those key 

middle decades of the nineteenth 

century, when the finds of antiquities 

throughout the counties could at last k 

be placed within a meaningful model 

The national societies have pro- 
duced the main national journals. r r 

Thus the Society of Antiquaries of .jJ |l# ,a{P 

London produces The Antiquaries .n£" ,iQr* 

Journal and Archaeologia, the Royal kQr V i/)U r 

Archaeological Institute publishes r 

The Archaeological Journal, the J 

Society for the Promotion of Roman v. / 

Studies publishes the Journal of Ro- 

man Studies and Britannia, while ^ / 

there are also journals for the Pre- 

historic Society, the Society for _ 

Medieval Archaeology, the Society . . „i 

for Post-Medieval Archaeology and longing to the national soaeties 
the British Archaeological Associa- it is well exemplified in the ro 
tion. Again we see the heritage of popular Current Archaeology 

nineteenth rentnrv nnHniinrinniem in now the American and 


; .;. : ^ntat3r i achtefe ■. lot; ::pM* .■ : cjtil- Vulli 1 ■ fi^^claK'TibraW.if .i 

•i S' 'Vbkb ' lhe ^aiidinavlan^ historian retires 

wrds “after .due. and. is riot replaced; there \rili beno 
' ^ rpadi , n 8 ' one to. order, the specialist books- 

compd«ition and anthinotic vyas lost required to kdep that part of the 

' ?hA ht SSiiI bbrary up to date; Tqdeed his former 

r S je ? 11 * colleagues will sec id it that nil avail- 
n r w* P a- V" ®ble L fimds are spent on those, parts 


cequently the 85 branches in Britain 
do not confine their activities to lec- 
tures but also to enjoy excursions 
and social occasions. A number of 
conferences, courses and tours are 
organized. This year the most ambi- 
tious and enterprising was a tour to 
.China. 

To celebrate its 75th anniversary, 
the association bas organized, under 
the direction of A. J. P. Taylor, a 
series of lectures on Edwardian Eng- 
land. Though they will eventually be 
collected together as a book, each 
Lecture is being given at a different 
branch. The first, by Michael How- 
ard, was at Birmingham, followed 
by Keith Robbing at Manchester, 

Adrian Vinson at Bournemouth, De- • 
rek Fraser at NewcaBtle-upon-TVne, 

Peter Clarke at Sheffield, Kenneth 
Morgnn at Bristol, John Grenville at 
Aberystwyth and Bernard Porter at 
Glasgow A. J. P. Taylor himself 
concluded the series with a lecture 
on “The Year 1906" in London. This 
was delivered on Wednesday, which 
was chosen as the association's 
anniversary day. In addition to the 
lecture the celebrations included a 
service in the crypt of St Paul’s 
Cathedral and a reception in Station- 
ers Hall, which the Queen, who is 
patrop of the association, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, honoured with 
their presence. . 

. A* Pollard, therefore, might 
■think' that a(ter 75 yeara the Historic- 
al Association- had ^ gone some way to I This is not whoHytheresult ofthe ^tors ‘ vrielded 

"avtfliirA rnnt ■ nlatAvi ■ umm mm I I — . — IS • — - * *-■ - » ■ » 


nineteenth century antiquanamsm in pare the American anu 
those journals which were founded equivalents Archaeology wd 
in that century (the Antiquaries’ But a more generaflzlng appro^ 
Societies of Scotland, Ireland; the to archaeology, as in Uie 
Cambrian Archaeological Associa- Archaeology, naa attracted a. 
tion; the Raya). Archaeological Insti- international interest and toaow^ 
tute and the British Archaeological and more than anything else cj« 
Association) and that before it (The buted to the diversification; anav 
Society of Antiquaries of London), cialization of approaches, tne l 
The Antiquaries Journal and impact here, so far, has oc 
Archaeologia cling closest to antiqua- prehistoric arehaeology. . 
rian interests, with reports bn ex- The editorial control of J°TVp 
cavations and new artefactual data be they archaeological 
being found next to papers on early both power and responsmiinj-^ 
antiquaries and church architecture, balance of a journal gives toe ' ^ 
As in other national societies, the a guide to the attitudes ana di»« 
archaeological focus Is -traditional, the editor(s) in the 
emphasizing data recovery through and acceptance of P a P e ? a ^y 
excavation, typological analysis and archaeology we have moveu ^ 
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Dimension ih the Study and TeacAj7ig j| p&rocltiaIly and without consider^ 
of History by Robert Unwin I( ; also.;; tion of the cuts in other univereities. 

; a J 0 ™* 1 ': le ^lng. Quite apart tVom Its educational' 

edited bv Martin Booth, which is abilities, fite'HiStbricgl AKOdatioQ 
published three times a year* , ahe 'is ■ a publisher ; llii r •’genprar- pam- 
mam theme in the current ; number phlets the two pubushed this aii- 


ensurc that history was no ignger 
treated as the Cinderella of the arts. 
Undoubtedly, however, he would 
also be, urging it oh to: still further 
efforts. . He. Would point out that . new 
syllabuses in Schools tend to reduce 
the amount of history taught to chil- 
dren ill' schools. He would be wor- 
.ried lest we. were losing our con- 
sciousness or the national 1 past! He 
would be furious at . the Publio Re- 
.cord Officers proposals to move its 
v, older records from Chancery Lane to 
a floddabfo' site a( Rew. He would 
bp full of anxiety about the ftiture of 
_ the . universities. !• And above all - lie 
would be urging the Historical ASso- 
:i ejation to remember . that its aim 
should be ,to promote the .study, of 
* . f ,8 ??7 not just in' ?chodls ; nnti uni- 
: veraittes but in (Ke . whole nation. 


- ■■ 1 " " > ..-fr. 'j 

■ 1 i- - -v . x .1 .! j 1 i.-i • 


uc to theory and . methodology, 
although such antagonisms may ex- 
ist. We must also consider the mem- 
bership of the national societies, 
which is overwhelmingly amateur in 
the strict sense of. the word: they are 
not employed in archaeological 
posts. Their subscriptions finance the 
journals and their interests must be 
respected^ : r ■, 

The attitude of the editor of Anti- 

S towards the 1 recent emphasis on 
7 and. methodology within 
archaeology has been made abun- 
dantly clear Ip his editorials and 
other writing and it is little: surprise 
that - few papers 'oh these themes 
appear in the journal. Articles follow 
more traditional lilies, drawing atten- 
tion' to important ' new finds ■ and in- 
terpretations Ss Well as antiquarian 
studies. . . 

V Links With the'rociaL sciences. are 
based on a common eohcerh with the 



a tendency for a ina ic eifr 

absolute , maximum for « 'JJS 
tor. Iqdeed the members ^ 
ety for American- .Arc^^ l 0 R i u jn 

'Lts^^dszi 

* l The last thing 

increased opportunity J r . th j n the 
tion. Given the P^ ure pubtebj^ 
academic community 10 . Tj a uzatfl» 

Ab._ V.A nnecihlp. SUCfi to r.llu it 


‘fill* journals. 

Robert Chap®?! 

The author is a lecturer 

■merit of archaeology * { li 

of. Reading. C 
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Who was, then, the gentleman? 

to them all is a prolonged and oughly misguided attempt to prove 
anguished cry for the decay of the that the a»e of chivalrv was nlivu and 



A* yea of the Gentleman in the 
Victorian Novel 
v, Robin Glimour 

Altai & Unwin, £10.00 
BBN004 800005 1 

Um Return to Camelot: chivalry and 
£ English gentleman 
m Hark Glrooard 

Yale University Press, £12.50 
IS BN 0300 02739 7 

Hot Is a moment in that not very 
uod novel, Sybil, where Disraeli de- 
to tell us about a character 
aged Aubrey St Lys. “Telling" is 
whips the wrong word, for Aubrey 
it Lys exists in order to have a 
Haber of points made about him. 
The points having been made, he 
(fcroeais from the text. 

He was distinguished by (hat beau- 
ty of the noble English blood, of 


which in these days few types re- 
main; the Norman tempered by 
the Saxon; the fire of conquest 
softened by integrity; and a 
serene, though inflexible, habit of 
mind. The claims of convention, 
an external life grown out of all 
proportion with that of heart and 
mind, have destroyed this dignified 
beauty. There is no longer in fact 
in aristocracy in England, for the 
upeiiority 01 the animal man is an 
essential ouality of the aristocracy. 
But that it once existed, any col- 
lection of portraits from the six- 
teenth century will show. 

Ibis is, to be sure, a decidedly con- 
uotious, and perhaps silly piece of 
writing, and not merely because one 
ran be hard put to it to discover 
b lind of collection of portraits to 
tiA Disraeli makes his oh, so 
fod appeal. More importantly, 
petiiaps, one can imagine Matthew 
Arnold falling with gleeful pleasure 
m the reference to the “superiority 
®f lhe animal man”. 

Vet there is a sense in which Dls- 
wii u merely anticipating what 
Arnold would have to say about the 
Bubaians in Culture and Society. 

Disraeli identifies “the exter- 
Ml life grown out of all proportion 
blhe heart and mind" as being the 
hwi cause of the decay of the arist- 
Krttyi so Arnold notes that: "The 
wc (J the Barbarians for the body, 
H" 'or all manly exercise; the 


to them all is a prolonged and 
anguished cry for the decay of the 
aristocracy, which means the loss of 
noble or pure English blood, and 
with it those values which were 
assumed to be inherent in that 
blood, that class. 

Dickens of course would have 
none of this, as the Waterbrook 
dinner-party in David Copperfield 
makes plain. 

“I confess I am of Mrs Water- 
brook's opinion' 1 , said Mr Water- 
brook, with his wine-glass at his 
eye. “Other things are all very 
well in their way, but give me 
Bloodl" 

“OhI There is nothing”, 
observed Hamlet's aunt, “so satis- 
factory to one! There is nothing 
that is so much one's beau-ideal ot 
- of all that sort of thing, speaking 
generally. There are some low 
minds (not many, I am happy to 
believe, but there are some) that 
would prefer to do what I should 
call bow down before Idols! . . . 
Before service, intellect, and so 
on. But these are intangible 
points. Blood is not so. We see 
Blood in a nose, and we know it. 
We meet with it in a chin, and we 
say, ‘There it is! That's Blood!' It 
is an actual matter of fact. We 
point it out. It admits of no 
doubt.” 

That may feel to have a final, dismis- 

it a _ a ...1 s» 


sive ring to it. And yet the fact is 
that although Dickens provides this 
witty demolition of the kinds of 
claims seriously propounded by Dis- 
raeli and Ruskrn, he nevertheless be- 
lieves in the idea of the gentleman. 


oughly misguided attempt to prove 
that the age of chivalry was alive and 
well and living in the 1830s. To be 
precise, it was in 1838 that va- 
rious nobility, led by Lord Eglinton, 
“a nice, rich and sporting young 
Tory earl'’, had the idea of staging 
their tournament; and in his new 
book Mark Girouard devotes a chap- 
ter to their efforts and what became 
of them. He produces a graphic 
account of how the tournament's 
would-be splendours ended, after a 
cloudburst, in scenes of appalling 
chaos, “as tens of thousands of 
stumbling, slithering people looked 
in vain for their bogged-down car- 
riages or started to make their way 
through rain and mud to the nearest 
shelter." As he says, “a knight under 
an umbrella became the symbol of 
the tournament", and he adds that 
“to many people [the tournament] 
seemed sufficiently ludicrous to burst 
the bubble of modern chivalry for 
ever.” But this will hardly do. For 
although the Whig and radical press 
quite nghtly made fun of the tourna- 
ment, no less a radical than Dickens 
cared deeply for the values which he 
identified as belonging to chivalry. 

Where Dickens is unlike Lord 
Eglinton, Viscount Alford, the Earl 
of Gassillis, the Earl of Craven, the 
Marquess of Waterford, Viscount 
Glenlyon, and those others who 
made such fools of themselves on 
that rainy August day of 1838, is in 
denying that rank, birth, blood or 
station had much, if anything, to do 
with the matter, fit is at least possi- 
ble that his Waterbrooks are a mock- 



“Brltain Needs You At Once” Is the slogan that accompanies this Image on a 
First World War recruiting poster. The concept of chivalry between 1900 
and 1914 became “inadequate, damaging, and finally corrupt". 


n l" »«uuu»e» uy mcac mwaua, 

-SB this may be observed still in our 
l^tociatic class . . Which may 
complimentary enough. But 
om ibe dagger slides in. “Does not 
atticism lead us to make, 
® the good looks and polite- 
an aristocratic class, and of 
ton UK most fascinating half of that 
feminine half, the one 
remark, that in these 


ImLj r At 10 w what does 
25® , “tribute the lack of soul? 
fee placing of an undue 
of importance on the animal 

J^Dlsraeli and Arnold find that 
of their day has fallen 
I n deed, they lament 
i"rX ay i°J a class, whether through 
declension of the soul", or 


mr/u.iL . , U1 uib 3ULL1 , Ul 

bscfKTf ^ifbrtunate marriages, con- 
j n baste and repented at leis- 
sje’ "e they alone in identify- 
g^the -decay and agreeing its 
Moreovet , it is virtually 
2 $ Srattfeti that blood, racial 
ftu Parity and inherent qual- 
i» : J^ been all-important in creat- 
■ aaq sustaining the aristocracy. 
lSf£ a “ d: you lose the rest. So 
m, remarks in Mod- 

tt HUje high- 

, WBBgg iBTfll nartBPotln 


It is at this point that matters be- 
come complicated. Is an aristocrat a 
gentleman? Not necessarily, would 
appear to be the answer. When 
James I was supposedly asked by his 
old nurse to make her son a gentle- 
man, the King is said to have replied 
“I’ll mak him a baronet gin ye like, 
hickie, but the de’il himsel’ couldna 
mak him a gentleman ." The story 
was much repeated in Victorian Eng- 
land, and the point of it is surely to 
suggest that the qualities of the gent- 
leman are independent of rank? A 
gentleman does not therefore have 
to be an aristocrat, indeed the in- 
creasing separation of the two can be 
traced to that moment, a century 
earlier, when Dr Johnson had de- 
fined a gentleman as "a man of 
birth, a man of extraction though not 
noble." But where Johnson clung to 
the link between a gentleman and 
“birth”, later generations did their 
best to snap it. The true gentleman 
was somehow identifiable by means 
that denied that importance or even 
the fact of rank. Of course, the qual- 
ities that made .for identification 
could be In dispute. In his very good 
study Mid-Victorian Britain, which, 
to their disadvantage, neither 
Girouard nor Gilmour appears to 
know, Geoffrey Best quotes Johnny 
Eames’s remark in Barchester Tow- 
ers : “Bless you, when you come to 
talk of a gentleman, who is to define 
the word? How do I know whether 
or no I’m a gentleman myself? 

And yet when one looks at tne 
tvoical qualities of the gentleman, at 
tut as they came to be invoked 
during the nineteenth century, it 
often seems as though the gentle^n 
has taken over the aristocrats role 
and his (now defunct) nature.}*, fof 
example, one were to substitute me 
. •wittiamim” for “aristocrat in 


with the matter. 111 is at leasi possi- ... . „„„ , pu _, ntrt^ns 

bie that his Waterbrooks are a mock- " e J h £ * i S m arorola? ctS 
tag glance at the Marnnea, ot Water- f ave h * b X ,h«Te" 

f 0 ^t“ m „ s 0 "r r l™3. n0 ^ heyond°the ™Lh of 

WH i? fhl Britilh independent of rank. And no matter 
wildest l°jjL ‘ h jj h t Frpnrh how much he mi 8 ht occasionally en- 

isles ... he had smashed a French J orse 0 »u er wavs of heino a sentle- 

ofTis 1 * fort* t0 fiut W there h was b ^ no man " if is for lhat reason hc is so 

° f .Iv Sj* f5?ckei« refera cen,ral 10 an V discussion that is going 
malice in him. ) Thus Djckem reters ^ ^ ade ate to the concept’s com- 

PPntlema L n" Sto Ms P ,cxit J ' ' n the end Dickcns,s com ~ 

rihi t*hi££? to,* gfnnmS mitment to the idea of the gentleman 
name, John Q pir is truly radical. It is not style alone 

takable symbolic resonance. For enables Steerforth to go into the 


of a different kind - the company 
of gentlemen, in whose ranks, as 
Smiles argued in his final chapter, 
“Character: The True Gentle- 
man”, the successful self-helper 
naturally belonged. 

Gilmour’s book may look to be 
narrower in scope than Glrouard’s 
but it is in fact full ol ideas, and 
deafly argued, and is based on an 
impressive amount of reading. Quite 
apart from the accounts of Dickens, 
luackeray and Trollope, oil of which 
are critically astute, Gilmour is alive 
to the ambiguities and inherent con- 
tradictions in the concept of the 
centletnan. I think it a oitv he does 


courage, sieauiasmcM, Jf ^ ~ healthy weather ... and gentleman. I think it a pity he does 

and sTranlicity of manner, wWch he of success in his not make use of Sybil, for that 

regarded as innate. Yet he alM knew determination to please inspired him would have given his discussion of 
that for many people of 1 age the ^ Q new delicacy 0 f perception, die idea of heredity and blood great- 
verifiable qualities of the gentleman and made it su bt] e as it was, more er depth, but he properly remarks 
ehmimH themselves m denortment, for him „ Nor - s j L slyle w j,ich that “middle-class apologists (ended to 

ikea Mr Toots so disinterestedly stress the gentleman’s origins in (he 
entive to Florence Dombey, or gentry rather than in the aristocracy; 


showed themselves in deportment, 
dress, manners (rather than man- 
ner), and speech. And if this were so 


ner) , and speech. And if this were so a „ entive t0 F i orence Dombey, or gentry rather than in the aristocracy; 
then it followed that you could learn ^ jjgjjjmj yj 0 unselfconscious by doing so they were attempting to 

to become a gentleman; ana mdeeo of John chivery’s regard for prise the concept away from the aris- 

much in Victorian social Me was D orr it, Delicacy is, indeed, the tocracy, while retaining the prestige of 

geared towards such a pattern 01 ^ eyword . f or Dickens’s deepest its landed associations . Quite so, and 

learning. Hence Pip s stovuiB m a reS erved for the capac- this of course explains why so many 

Great Expectations, to get Brat Bianv - Qf regart j for others that militates self-helpers went to great lengths to 
and then Herbert Pocket to teacn £- 1 ^gpjay of self, although justify the adoption ot a coat of arms, 

him to be a gentleman. .(Others, of R dimlav Voften taken to Be 

course, strove tlyough .the thc sign 0 f the gentleman, one which 

of that Victoria J^htuti in, P. goes precisely with the attainment of The R e(um to Camelot is an agree- 


That is why Steerforth is not, in 
the end, a true gentleman. He is loo 
aware of rank, too conditioned by 
that definition of the gentleman 
under whose aDDBrent disfnterested- 


The Return to Camelot is an agree- 
able read. Given Girouard’s distinc- 
tion as an architectural and, in a 
manner, social historian it could hardly 
be otherwise. But his study lacks that 
sense of the complexity of the idea and 


that The Return 
ya superior kind 
The only time it 


nnhlfr Rcnfttil eaUCatCLI . i " — ri-- -- ,, . ui wuncc-iauiw uwn. a aiv. vuij 

Gilmour remarks, “was faced with sensitive as we are. Their delicacy is fa „ s below lhat standard is in the last 
the oaradox of gentlemanliness: not to be shocked, or hurt easily. chapter, where Girouard’s account qf 

mnne^was needed ^ to sustain the And lhat Is why Pip suffers such the gentleman and the Great War is 
rank y but the gentleman’s highest agodes of remorse In his strugrie to seriously defective. It is not that l 
ouality disinterestedness* presup- attain the rank of gentleman, for it degree with his remark that “the 
oosedan indifference to mere money means that he comes to behave un- Jdei g of chivalry worked with one 
considerations". Gilmour is alert to naturally to others, above all to Joe accon j j n favour of war”; but I do think 
cansiaerauqus . norop.rv. fHlmour makes verv aood .i.™* ««» 


at> mert, °irs of such 
racordera of Victorian 
Dorothy Nevill. 


I u 11 Dorothy Nevill. 

H. s. Escott .and 
"WllOck, tp see that common 


feel out of place. . For one of jhe. 
dominant charactenstira of *“ 8 “*. 
leman is the concept 
chivalry is a word wfech oincUenth 
century commentators, Disraeu, 
rS and Arnold 
m with the high days of the «ns- 
tocracv. Behind what they say b tte 

,Sdo“that if the age of etavahy 

h Mt to die, one ha. to look to the 

^NoMhArwM the belief of 
thosewho Waged a 
timed out. coitaeaUy abiurd eftaf, 
which became known as the E^ron 
Tournament, and which was s. 


and acute about 
the related prol 
naturalness; ant 


damaging, and flnnlly corrupt. At its 
soft centre was a drenm of escaping 


oentieman - Dickenss 
response to these competing images 
of social style fluctuates with changes 
in his attitude to his own experience 
Sid to, life of; a changing 

S °The' only word I would quarrel 
with there Is “style”. For it seems to 


say that “even though self-culture 
may not bring wealth, it will at all 
events give one the companionship 
of elevated thoughts”, when often 
the motive behind self-culture, and 
its consequence, was to fit the self- 
helper for elevated companionship 


death. Not to see that, or to want to 
deal with it. is in effect to evade 
your own subject. 

John Lucas is professor of Eiiglish at 
Loughborough University of Tech- 
nology. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


conception of trade unionism as pri- 
■■ VAK manly concerned with economic 

issues - in particular wages - and 
only a minority attached any sub- 
stanlial importance to the unions' 
__ ~ political role. One's doubts about the 

MDl^TAPf extent to which active trade unionists 

CJ. Ivvl wi_re distinguished bv their wider so- 

cial goals can only he reinforced by 
„ the fact that they were actually more 

liniimS likely than inactive trade unionists to 

mnviitf fccl [hflt workers already had a fair 

The Active Trade Unionist: a study jjjj? of weallh and mcome m 
of motivation and participation Doubtless some of her active 

at branch level union members were inspired by a 

bv Patricia Fash 

Cambridge University Press, £10.50 ^ 

ISBN ° i21 lwli) 9 Mnt pH 

In a year in which the objectives and Ay M. U- l'V'VB. 
motives of active trades union mem- 
bers have increasingly preoccupied £YWf\M1'V\G 
politicians of both the Left and the v| UUIJp 

Right, ihe publication of Patricia O T 

Fosh's study would seem singularly „ . „ . e 

well-timed. For, despite its evident Outsiders In TUrbara Societies 

importance, this is an area in which by f«vld Sibley 

there has been a remarkable dearth Blackwell, £12.50 and £5.95 

nf serious empirical research, and ISBN 0 631 10731 2 and 12808 5 

there has been little way of assessing 

the validity of the diverse and often The title is misleading. This book is 
conflicting images that have gained mainly about gypsies or “travellers" 
popular currency. in British society. As the author ac- 

Fosh has set out to examine the knowledges, he adds little new factual 


were distinguished hY their wider so- 
cial goals can only be reinforced by 
the fact that they were actually more 


likely than inactive trade unionists to 
feci that workers already had u fair 
share of weallh and income in 
society. 

Doubtless some of her active 
union members were inspired by a 


Muted 

groups 

Outsiders in Urban Societies 
by David Sibley 
Blackwell, £12.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 631 10731 2 and 12808 5 


conflicting images that have gained mainly about gypsies or “travellers" 
popular currency. in British society. As the author ac- 

Fosh has set out to examine the knowledges, he adds little new factual 
sources of local union activism p-con- information to what we alrcndy 
ccivcd broadly to include mil only know from (he work of Thomas 
office holders, hut also those who Acton and others. The distinctive 


ceivcd brtmdly to include mil only know from (he work of Thomas 
office holders, hut also (hose who Acton and others. The distinctive 
attend shop meetings and show an element is his attempt to chart the 
interest in union affairs. Her empir- boundaries of the dominant society 
ical evidence is based on n study of by showing the way in which 


steelworkers belonging to the Brit- 
ish Iron and Steel and Kindred 


travellers nre deviant. 

There is now something of a con- 


Tradcs Association in the Sheffield ventional widom about outsiders - or 


area. 

Fosh's initial concern is to under- 


travellers - in British society. We 
have been (old of the valuable work 


line the Inadequacy of many existing they do far the scrap metal industry, 
explanations of trade union activism, and the tales of pig-headed local 
The active trade unionists in her councillors have been oft repeated, 
study were not political agitators The well-known “struggles" between 


with commitments to extreme left- the dominant order (a few local 
wing parties, nor were they aspiring policemen) and Ihe travellers are 
foremen who sought to use trade often represented (with variations) 
union activity as u way of drawing and most authors who write on this 
the attention of management to their subject make no secret of tlicir 
leadership skills. Moreover, willing- strong commitment to (he travellers’ 
ness to participate, she argues, can- cause. Mr Sibley adds a further exatn- 
not be explained in terms of the pie of the limit (Eskimos) of north 
individual's pursuit of private goals: Canada, again drawing on the re- 
such as a .concern .to defend a posj- search of others. He argues that the 


commitment to trade unionism as a 
social movement. But it seems to me 
[hat Fosh’s evidence points principal- 
ly to an explanation of nctivism in 
terms of the intersection of private 
motives for participation with a com- 
mitment to a commonly held belief 
in the importance of collective orga- 
nization for the defence of local 
workplace interests. 

Duncan Gallie 

Duncan Gallie is reader In sociology at 
ihe University of Warwick. 


f inal in a field other than their own. 
n this case much has already been 
written on the distorting effects of 
Ihe categorical systems we adopt, not 
least by social anthropologists. Mr 
Sibley's knowledge of all this is at 
best partial, and while he makes up 
for much in concern and commit- 
ment, 1 cannot help feeling that he 
would have been more original if he 
had stuck to the strictly spatial im- 
plications of systems of classification 
and coding. This could have pro- 
vided an exciting approach to urban 
structure. I hope that he will stick 
with his own ideas and develop them 
more thoroughly in later publica- 
tions. 

R. E. Pahl 

R. E. Pahl is professor of sociology 
at ihe University of Kent at Canter- 
bury. 


Profits in 
decline 

The Economics of the Profits Crisis 
edited by W. E. Martin 
HMSO Books. £8.95 
ISBN 0 11 513251 1 



A still life oil painting by William Baity, taken from Contemporary Amerinn 
Realism since 1960 by frank H. Goodyear Jr. The book Is published by Ihe Ntv 
York Graphic Society to coincide with a mqjor travelling exhibition In the US. Ilk 
distributed In this country by Hutchinson at £20.00. 


not be explained in terms of the pie of the Inuif (Eskimos) of north 
individual's pursuit of private goals: Canada, again drawing on the re- 
such as a .concern .to defend a posj- search of others. He argues that the 
tlon of relative advantage within the expansion of- industrial capitalism 
workforce or Ihe enjoyment of parti- marginalizes the native populations 
eipation and sociability for its own oF the North, making them a kind of 
sake. * lumpenproletariat in the cities' skid 

Instead she depicts the more active rows. Travellers, on the other hnnd, 
trade unionists as essentially idea)- need the mainstream society since 


In the past decade there have been 
two developments in the literature of 
economics of immense: benefit to 
both practitioners and teachers. First, 
practising economists in public ser- 
vice, especially in the Government 
Economic Service, have ceased to be 

... „ anonymous, nnd are no longer cre- 

isis. She rejects the view that they (hey, as it were, live in its cracks and dited with a depersonalized official 
were narrowly preoccupied with the need it to provide the basis of their view. Second, economists of various 
concerns of their local workplace, own order, views, academic, public service and ■ 

arguing that, on the contrary, they In the last few pages. of the book other professionals, compare notes' 
were drawn into participation by a Sibley turns from the travellers and and discuss agreements and differ- 
benef in the aims of trade unionism Inuit to consider women and chil- ences about controversial topics. The 
as a social movement seeking to im- dren in capitalist society. Women are Economics of the Profits Crisis is the 
prove sodety. Their objectives were now, he suggests, being encouraged record of a seminar on the subject, 
not merely economic, but also poll- to “withdraw into the family”, bringing together ihe nearest one can 
tica) and social- It was not that they Houses, are set out in rows some expect to get to a general profession- 
weie political radicals inspired by a distance from employment “in the al view, including the work done by 
desire to reconstruct society. Rather, interest of the predominantly male economists in Government and the 
they were characterized by an “im- commercial and industrial interests' 1 . Bank of England. 
proveraem-consciOB sness", a , desire The idea is that women get on quiet- -n,„ . 

to modify existing social arrange- ly with the “reproduction of the k Tjl n r pS a I^ U r 

ments, in particular by reducing so- labour force” while the real centre of ,s clear . enou Sn. A general trend of 
dal inequality. 6 society, tin by men, IT eSSei* "“'“"mg prpfitabiliiy musl have se- 

Fosh is well aware of the method- Old people and children are similarly conscque, ) ces . for economy 
alogfcal difficulties of generalizing shunted off into sidings, the former 

from a samole of steelworkers In a until iii*v h.» th» laffer ,. n iu tt,„, of lts welfare. The causes of such a 


industry or services. Plausible ex- 
planations must, or course, take all 
those features into account. Is there 
in some sense a profits crisis affect- 
ing commercial economies generally, 
perhaps because returns from invest- 
ment are declining with progressive 
exploitation of new technologies? Or 
is it the familiar problem of govern- 
ments compensating for one set of 
problems (like regional maldistribu- 
tion of employment or income) and 
thereby creating a new set (capital 
too cheap, labour too dear)? 

No answers emerge from The Eco- 
nomics of the Profits Crisis. But 
given both our unsatisfactory econo- 
mic performance, and proneness to 
attach ourselves to simplistic solu- 
tions, this careful and very readable 
attempt n( defining a set of prob- 
lems. and suggesting constraints to 
the admissible answers, is an invalu- 
able contribution 10 economic know- 
ledge. 


menis, in particular by reducing so- labour force” while the real centre of 
nal inequality. society, run by men, Is elsewhere. 

Fosh is well aware of the method- Old people and children are similarly 

n nafn J Ffln, t i I _ rr > J 


alogfcal difficulties of generalizing shunted off into sidings, the former 
from a sample of steelworkers In a until they die, the latter until they 
relatively moderate trade union to. can enter the real world of adult 
ttade unionists in general. Indeed, work. Until then they should not 
one of the considerable virtues of mess up the neatly partitioned urban 
her study is her willingness to expose space men have set up. Clearly some 
and confront Ihe problems in her areas of cities are very hostile en- 
.datn. instead of merely eliminating vironments for children, although 
from view evidence that conflicts some waste areas have been success- 
with the positions that she is advnnc- fully colonized und some underpasses 
ing. ■ However, in surveying the have been m ken nv« fh#> it.**. 


V tHfficulty in undermining the; view travellers: il ls instructive la consider 
. that , active imdu tyiinmsts were the way much of the spatial orea- 
heavily motivated by p private stake nizaiipn of our -society Tits more 
in their activism. !1cr;eytycpcQ styws neatly otic set of values than others 
that, compared with motive branch However, t feel that Sibley’s book is 


hkelj to use- the union 'as a channel' u)fndrity ! groups nnd the way they 
fnr such grievances. Equally, their suffer diBCtimination and then ha hns 
greater social activity omsido trade come across' Mpry Douglas on “grid" 
unions gives credence ip the idea arid , '‘group”, .Basil Bernstein- on 
thal they may have been attracted td 1 elaborated add • : restricted speech 
• involvement in union affairs by the- cpdes 'and "through this has expert- 
opportunities it offered fqrparticipa- enced : a personal glimpse of Mine 


lion, and sociability. • ; - important connexion which hoThels 

If Ihe evidence for a private slake he must try 16 communicate. Un- 
in union Involvement rerpaios ( recal- happily he does not quite suCccea; 
citrant, her evidence for u distinctive t would be, the; tost person lo dis- 
Mwo-polltica! orientation among courage geographer^ from exploring 


.socio-pull tica! orientation among coun 
more active trade Union members is. soc(c 
disturbingly thin. .Much. like the iliac-, dp,- 
lives, active trade ' unionists had a rc to 


trend are likely to be complex if not 
downright obscure, Nevertheless* a 
persistent tendency affecting so cen- 1 
tral a phenomenon as profits must 
have implications for the renlistic in- 
terpretation of economic policy. 

As so often m such issues, the 
participants in the profits seminar 
found that the precise meaning of 
profitability} both in economics and 
, ip .> the statistics or econometrics, 
needed ; clarification. before alleged 
facts could be veHRed. But given the 
clarification, and paying attention to 
. general tendencies and agreements, 
rather; than obfuscating detail, it is 
then not at all clear wpat the prob- 
lem is. Most evidence (though . not 
all) suggests u general decline in pro- 
fitability oyer the' pnsi twenty or so 
years. But it has not been con- 
! tmuous: especially in the 1970s, defi- 
■ nife. cyci kill patterns emerge. So is 
the experience of the past twenty 
- ! years merely a well-documented in- 
, stalment of much more deep-seated 
trends: of, is the statistical evideucc 
!. of defcline' merely one side j of lotis- 


uiticiY uuc iiae-or long- 
' jived cyclical movement that might 
. be expected to- right itself soon? ! 

What ever the precise truth abbiit 
• general .qf ; average profitability,' the 
statiwics . suggest that; some siich 
, trend has affected all similar eepno- 
* has affected menu, 
victhriiig| industry more than .other 
‘■i X . •’ V' . , : '■ • 


Joan Mitchell 

Joan Mitchell Is professor of econo- 
mics at the University of Nottingham. 


Cloaking 

capitalism 

The Challenge of Corporatism 
by Otto Newman 
Macmillan, £14.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 29173 5 and 29174 3 


Ask most people what they think 
“corporatism" or the “corporate 
state means and you may hear re- 
ferences to Nazi Germany and 1984, 
or you may hear complaints about 
the involvement or interference of 
the stale in various walks of life, or 
about the power of big monopolies 
and their use of the state to regiment 
workers “for the good of the firm, 
the nation and its people”. 

For a number of years “corporat- 
ism” has been searching, Hke : a re- 
fugee, for a place to belong, to, New- 
uijan, like Pahl, and Wlnluer before 
lirni thinks It belongs in Britain. But 
unlike Pahl and Winkler’s contribu- 
tion to the debate, Newman firmly 
places his thesis within a capitalist 
context. “Democratic corporatism", 
he argues, is characterized by three 
factors: tripartite organizations (In- 
volving the sfate, -industry and the 
unions), depoliticization (the reduc- 
tion of overt political debate and an 
emphasis on consensus politics and 
unity), and co-oplion of the working 
class and its representatives. New- 
man emphasizes that this all lakes 
place withm a system where “the 
undisputed senior partner is and re- 
mans the power of capital: the irres- 


what he means. Despite a rhetoric ol 
comprehensive education, equality 
and open access, he argues that 
“schools remain selective and 
streamed, that access to higher 
education is- no less class bound, that 
occupational horizons remain string- 
ently circumscribed, or that wastage 
of talent continues to an undimi- 
nished extent”. 

Corporatism is therefore an 
ideological cloak for the inequalities 
and power structure of capitalism. 
But this is surely not enough to 
merit the renaming of a whole poli- 
tical and economic system which 
Newman accepts is still capitalism. 
Yet he does go farther by slating 
that corporatism CHn "modify the 
prevailing mode of production’ . IK 
enticing description on the book 
jacket even suggests that the “citw 
meshing of the interests and prac- 
tices of government, industry and 
organized labour on industrial and 
welfare policies provides a social 
structure ideally suited to handung 
the problems of monopolies, multi- 
nationals and universalized finance . 
This would indeed be some social 
structure to see. , 

But the evidence is just not con- 
vincing. Can the corporatist analysis 
explain the policies of the pre«n' 
Conservative Government or some 
of the events which have occureo 
since it took office? The role of ik 
TUC has hardly been closely meshed 
with that of the Government, conM 
between the Government and tee 
CBI has been hard to conceal^ ana 

riots have occurred in major cm _ 

This is not indicative of the coa« 
sus approach to increasing 
ployment, public expenditure 
and high interest rates, which 
be just the sort of JK* 

to put the “firmly » 

poratist structures and ideology _ 
the test. Corporatists may look 


mains the power of capital: the irres- 
istible, drive for private profit and 
accumulation”'. Corporatist struc- 
tures .ore essentially an attempt to 
enhance' accumulation and preserve 
inequality while rpinitnizing dissent. 

Newman’^ chapter on tne educa- 
tional syatem ^s.a useful example of 


may argue that structures aic 
■to he incomplete, or that wo ^ 
are insignificant. Yet Newmanb 
self picks on one Consent*® 
budget in 1979 to demonsuate^ 
the UK is, like °‘>«r , Eu«£ 
countries, shifting towards ^ 
taxes because these are 
a populace more complian t 
direct taxes. He must % 

plain the breakdown ,n ** S aD «' 
entrenched structure °fjJ i J 5 s t nl c- 
and cooperation. The wp^ e S, 
ture is also particularlyJ n ®PPJ.| 
for a corporate state m the un 
cause it omits the PO^£ ana “. 
sector and the City ofDjndO j^ 
There is no doubt that cn| 

social structures _ are niodit^ !co 

time, that union leaders be t (0 
opted”, that governments w ^ 
unions, and that nicorne ..fusing 
have arisen. The 

another concept like oo p ^ 
especially with sqnw Newman 
and convoluted j, aD rfar- 

employs, obscures lCture s of 

ifies the underlying stru«° . 
capitalism i n the UK - — ~ — " 

Richard Minns . — 

. , ' r "pensit^ 

Richard Minns ■ 

Funds and British Capita™" . 
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Selling 
the nation 

The Projection of Britain: British 
overseas publicity and propaganda 
1919-1939 

by Philip M. Taylor 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 

I SBN 0521 23843 9 

Id the Victorian order of things, gov- 
ernment-inspired publicity and pro- 
jections of national policy by 
bureaucratic bodies were inherently 
wrong, uneconomical and self- 
defeatmg. According to the laisser 
hire creed, true facts, like good cur- 
rency or superior merchandise, 
would invariably prevail over coun- 
terfeit and shoddy products. It did 
not pay, then, to invest time or 
efiort m advertising Her Majesty’s 
Government's case oefore the world, 
for the merits of the matter would 
always win over the reasonable 
observer. Provided Britain itself was 
embarked upon a “proper" and 
"fair" policy, there was no need for 
propagpda, which would in fact 


irause suspicions as to London's true 
motives. The shudders of disgust 
around the turn of the century which 
attended the publication of Moritz 
Busch's three volumes on Bismarck: 
vmt start pages of his history was 
testimony enough to this British dis- 
6ke of maninu fating the news. 

The First World war, challenging 
lusser fairc assumptions in so many 
ways, changed all that; and, as the 
conflict lengthened and each side 
sought to win the favour of neutrals 
(especially the USA), the British re- 
v u,- ■ *" e roselves to be excellent 
pibliasls. Whether the activities of 
Beavcrbrook, Northcliffe, the Minis- 
tiy of Information and the Britons 
gating in the United States were 
as influential as has been 
is hard to prove, but what 
ns dear was that many people - 
wtojDE Adolf Hitler - later be- 
wvra that propaganda had played 
o essential role in the Allied vic- 
twy. 

fo the British Government and 
officials, however, the 
w had bee n a ghastly and singular 
JT' wth the world returning 
J normalcy" after 1919, there wai 
Nri 2 1 11 ?, need t0 continue the dis- 
Br! domination of facts favour- 
"Kk 'Britain's Image, the more 
m3 s J nce varlous contempor- 
E ft nons , on the subject made 
of iw?*? 118 * n pnriicular resentful 
been the victims of “in- 


Slow, halting, reluctant process 
meeting with much opposition within 
official circles. Setting up the British 
Council, deciding tolieam out for e h 
ign -language broadcasts of the BBC 
JJJJ 1 e ? tm 8 a favourable image of Bri- 
tain by means of films, were all 
Uems of intense debate and disagree- 
ment. Yet the more the foreign 
threats grew, the more the British 
Government was forced to agree that 

nn W m l ! l eCeSSary l ° SfJend ’ ntJt merel 7 

on mihtary rearmamern. but also on 

mern nt"! rearma- 

ment. By the eve of war, it had Rt 

last returned to plans for a Ministry 
of Information and for an enemy 
propaganda department, although in 
fc-PPCfSS U had got rid of those 
rprthnght individuals (Vansittart 

h e A P l r< Sir Ste P hen Tal,ents ) 

who had been most insistent upon 
the need to take action against the 
dictators in the propaganda field. It 
was to be several years after 1939 

Power and 
protest 

Charter 77 and Human Rights in 
Czechoslovakia 
by H. Gordon Skilling 
Allen & Unwin, £20.00 
rSBN 0 04 321026 0 

Socialism and Democracy In 
Czechoslovakia 1945-1948 
by Martin Myant 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0 521 23668 1 

Thirty years separate the periods in 
Czechoslovak politics with which 
these two books are concerned. 

Professor Skilling deals with more 
recent events - the Charter 77 move- 
ment and its challenges to the au- 
thorities' record on human rights. In 


■* th - 

^bough some case could be 
gweoitonces were still In ses- 

PtoafS^ rfld t,onal vie wpoint that 

Was L an unnecessary 
**q ,10nes f government 

dominance. This 
KSvI? 8 reinforced by the 
taS s J*f e . rness to cut expendi- 
Ss 0 J it regarded as super- 
1921 „ j° f , government; by 
to of News Depart- 

■ - e ? 0f eign Office a mere 

fte)w 0 ^jsser faire school, 
i it M j.^ eca ^ es ,®fter 1919 witnesseci 


* *}* T iyi9 witnessed 

*Wfjr 5 ,^J Propaganda else- 
*Qd (bin e S toe BoIshevik regime 
dictatnfM n . mor ? totensively, by 

^■ This w»« o S of and Ger- 
5 am P ai gn, moreov- 

B^reia! andlho 011 ^ 1 ^ at thc com- 
5 11 fte ,evel as wel1 

P?^ cal >. and which 
1*, : kKiAy Un dermuie favourable 

C - J not UnfavniirahlM 


before this British effort became 

?o d ta? war l ° ^ the l,Cmands of 

wi fe h analyses various themes 
S 1 " to* °verall story - such as the 
role of the Foreign Office, commer- 
cial propaganda, the British Council, 
and ro on - Dr Taylor’s study oeca- 
sional y gives the impression of being 
repetitive and slow. Vet it is difficult 
to see how the book could have been 
organized differently, and the fact 
remains that this is an important, 
wide-ranging and well-written work. 
It not only tells the reader a lot 
about the political culture and "offi- 
cial mind" of interwar Britain, but 
also has a lot of fresh information 

itself lhe P ° ,iCy ° f a PP easement 

Paul Kennedy 

Paul Kennedy is render in history at 
the University of East Anglia. 


assessment of an alternative mode] 
of socialism. While coverage of the 
Communist Party’s actions and poli- 
cies is better than that of the other 
parties in the coalition, this to some 
extent can be attributed to limita- 
tions in the otherwise impressive 
range of Czechoslovak newspapers 
and journals, from the 1940s to the 
1970s, he has used. Their limitations 
partly explain too why the Commun- 
ist Party has been treated more kind- 
ly than it deserves, for Dr Myant 
does not always seem aware of the 
ruthlessness (evident in his book) 
with which the Party pursued its 
aims of achieving complete power. 

Gordon Wightman 

Gordon Wiehtman is lecturer in poli- 
tics at the University of Liverpool. 


tion, while having no settled econo- 
mic approach, did furnish the essen- 
tial political hacking. 

The apparent success of planning 
in postwar France has had n pro- 
found influence on the politics of 
British planning and economic man- 
agement. It is, incidentally, interest - 
ing to note that British economic 
thinking and American practice had 
an influence, that wns probably 


an influence, that wris probably 
equaHy profound, on the French 
model. For all '' 


‘vvv.u on jjuitiaii iiKiua. ill 

his thorough and lucid analysis of 
dissenting activity between January 
1977 and the end of 1980, he goes 
beyond the activities of the signator- 
ies of the original Charter 77 dec- 
laration to examine other areas of 
“dissidence" - from the circulation 
on the samizdat model of literary 
works in typescript to the efforts of 
the Committee for the Defence of 
the Unjustly Persecuted, most of 
whose members appear to have 
joined the ranks of those they sought 
to defend. 

Professor Skilling's sympathy with 
the participants in the Charter 77 
movement does not blind him to its 
weaknesses, both in terms of its im- 
pnet on the authorities in Prague, 
nnd in terms of the divisions within 
the movement whicli have at times 
seemed as much of a threat to its 
survival in its present form as the 
actions of the authorities. Neverthe- 
less, despite the severity with which 
Charter T7’s signatories (and other 
dissenting individuals) have been 
treated - dismissal from employ- 
ment, constant police surveillance, 
pressure to emigrate, imprisonment - 
protests against the abuses of power 
persist. Professor Skilling's hook, 
which includes a varied selection ot 
Charter documents, is an invaluable 
record of their efforts. 

The immediate postwar period, 
when the Communist Party shared 
power with .several democratic par- 
ties in a coalition government, has 
sometimes been seen as a kind of 
golden age of a “specific Czechoslo- 
vak roaa to socialism”. Dr Myant 
believes that "study of the 1945-48 
period may therefore provide useful 
ideas for the evolution of a mode! of 
socialism more spited to conditions 
in Czechoslovakia and possibly other 
Eastern European countries too<” 

Yet, what emerges from his mono- 
graph is less the picture of a model 
that might have prayed durable and 
stable man of a compromise which 
was doomed to cpllapse even if the 
Communist Party had m destroyed 
it after taking power m February 
1948. The system was based on the 
maintenance of consensus bv all the 
parties in the government (the only 
ones permitted) and, as events over 
the three years of its existence 
showed, there was little chance ot 
permanent agreement among the 
Four parties. The Communist Party 
was as determined ' to have its way as 
the other parties were to prevent it. 

Dr Myant's book is a history of 
these three years rather than an 


Revive 
la France! 

Capitalism and the Stale In Modern 
France: renovation and economic 
management In the twentieth century 
by Richard F. Kulsel 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
TSBN 0 521 23474 3 

Richard K'uisel’s fascinating book is 
set within the framework of two de- 
scriptive chapters, the first concerned 
with the nature of the liberal state 
and economy around 1900, and the 
last summing up the neo-liberal 
order of fifty years later. The inter- 
vening half century he considers 
chronologically in chapters covering 
the First World War, the twenties 
and the thirties, followed by parallel 
chapters on Vichy and the Resist- 
ance, arid a close look at the de- 
velopments of 1944-49 and the em- 
ergence of the Monnet plan. Each of 
these chapters provides a detailed 
analysis or the interaction of minis- 
ters and ministries, politicians, indus- 
trialists, union leaders, academic 
economists and “experts" as they 
sought to reconcile prevailing cir- 
cumstances, pressing needs and the 
dominant ideas of the period to 
achieve an appropriate method of 
economic management. 

The profound effect of wartime is 
inevitably one of the themes of the 
book. There is the pointed contrast 
between the experience: of victoiy in 
1918 with the consequent strength of 
the pressures to "recapture the 
past", and the trauma of defeat in 
1940 which gave decisive force to the 
arguments of those 1 who, like the 
young Michel Debrt, had already 
been urging that ?ihe State must 
take account of circumstances that 
require it to assume general direction 
of the nation’s economic life.” 

Kuisel qever allows his reader to 
forget the political nature of econo- 
mic decision-making. He points out 
the weakness of the 1930s reformers 
and would-be planners. Proposals for 
structural economic reform failed to 
find an adequate political base: "no 
major political parly adopted their 
cause” (page 113). Eventually it was 
Vichy that provided some of the 
mechanisms, the statistical informa- 
tion and even, just before liberation 
in the summer of 1944, a draft plan 
which could all be incorporated into 
the later work of Mpnnet’s teqm. 
And the Resistance, and the Libera- 


model, For all those who are nowa- 
days concerned with the problems of 
economic management Kuisel 's book 
should be essential reading. He 
analyses the extent to which some of 
Monnet's earliest decisions, as he 
rght a strategy that would allow 
the Plan to coine into being and 
operate, contained within them the 
weaknesses that would eventually 
render the whole planning process 
vulnerable and constrain its poten- 
tial. 

Writing as an historian Kuisel is 
able to emphasize the role of indi- 
viduals - ministers, planners, officials 
- in the developments he describes. 
But this is no mere study of the 
leaders, for the analytical framework 
of the book, while making it clear 
that without the decisive action of 
some men little could have been 
achieved, nevertheless sets out the 
constraints with which they were sur- 
rounded, and which, in ihe case at 
least of Mend&s France in the 1940s, 
might even defeat them. Kuisel also 
delivers what should now be a finul 
blow to the myth of the major influ- 
ence upon postwar economic growth 
in France of the Civil Service train- 
ing school, the Ecole Nationale 
d'Adminislration. He sets it in its 
rightful place as the reflection, not 
the source, of the innovatory and 
dynamic attitude of certain influen- 
tial civil servants and politicians, and 
points out that not all its graduates 
shared these views, and that they 
might also be held by the products of 
other institutions, notably the Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

The elements of continuity in so 
many aspects of French life and 
especially In the interactions of 
bureaucracy and society have fre- 
auently been examined - and given a 
definitive popular statement by Alain 
Peyrefitte in Le Mai Francois - so it 
Is refreshing to find a book thal is a 
study of change. Indeed some of the 
changes were so sharp that Kuisel 
can speak of the "conversion ’’ of the 
Ministry of Finance. Within five or 
six years, by about 1950, new institu- 
tions were in place or old institutions 
renovated or expanded. Kuisel is 
able to show the sources of the 
change in Ihe thinking, the criticism, 
the failures and the achievements of 
the first half of the century, and to 
find in them the explanation of the 
imperatives which drove postwar 
France towards renovation and 
growth. 

Anne Stevens 

Dr Stevens Is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Sussex. 


Nuclear 

politics 

The Nuclear Revolution: international 
politics before and after Hiroshima 
by Michael Maudelbaum 
Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
and £5.95 

ISBN Q 521 23819 6 and 28239 X 

No one who heard ft is likely to 
forget the funereal voice of the (hen 
Sir John Anderson broadcasting on 
the evening of August 6, 1945, the 
day the atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, beginning with the 


ditc analyses of nuclear strategy, 
arms control in the nuclear age, and 
so on. But the more fundamental 
question of how these awesome 
weapons have altered our lives and 
politics is oddly ignored. Perhaps this 
j. P£ r cca,,sc ' s an extraordinarily 
difficult question to answer. The sug- 

g estiuns so far have been suspended 
etween the banal nnd the improb- 
able. Mandelbaum's are not 
altogether exceptions. 

Mandelbaum begins with the 
rather doubtful argument that, while 
the principal impact of nuclear 
weapons on the international system 
was the rekindling of the impulse for 
disarmament", chemical warfare has 
always seemed more abhorrent to 
the human race, und for that reason, 
restraints against resort to chemical 
warfare have been firmer than those 
against nuclear weapons. But, after 
this uncertain start, Mandelbnum 
goes on to place the nuclear revolu- 
tion against the background of 
two other modern revolutions in the 
waging of war, the “Napoleonic" 
and the "mechanical" as lie calls 
them. The former was the mnbilizti- 
tjon of the nation in arms, which 
lifted the curtain on the total wars 
thni we now know so well; the hitler 
was the appliemion of mass produc- 
tion to warfare which produced the 
horrifying casualties of 1914-18. 

Yet it is perversely evident that 
those two cnrlier revolutions had a 
conspicuously greater erfect on the 
conduct of international affairs than 
has the advent of nuclear weapons, 
for all their stupendous destructive 
power. The conscious management 
of the balance of power, for inst- 
ance, which Mandelbaum contrasts 
with the supposedly more spon- 
taneous practice of the eighteenth 
century, came, as he points out, with 
the Congress system of 1815, long 
before the nuclear age. “Collective 
security" - by which he means simp- 
ly the concerted pi mining for a more 
peaceful world - was a legacy of the 
1914—18 war and all its horrors; nuc- 
lear weapons have added practically 
nothing to it. Disarmament has cer- 
tainly Deen a dominant preoccupa- 
tion of the nuclear age; on the other 
hand, since 1945 most people have 
abandoned the belief that prevailed 
after 1918, at least in the liberal 
democracies, that great armaments 
caused wars and should be re- 
nounced. Western policy today, 
wisely or unwisely, is firmly based on 
the principle of “negotiation from 
strength”. It is hard to accept 
Mandelbaum's argument that, by 
contrast with arms control talks be- 
fore 1939, the United States and the 
Soviet Union have enjoyed success 
in negotiating agreements to place 
limits on their nuclear strength. The 
nuclear arms race has been slowed 
down to no visible extent by arms 
control agreements. 

Certainly, the costs and risks of 
war have risen steeply with the ad- 
vent of nuclear weapons, and some 
slight hope exists today that war, 
which leaves no victors, will be laid 
aside as a means of achieving fore- 
ign-policy objectives. Mandelbaum is 
neht, too, in a well-reasoned chapter 
called “The Nuclear Presidency , to 
emphasize the heavy sense of re- 
sponsibility felt by the present-day 
head of government for the avoi- 
dance of nuclear catastrophe. Begin- 
ning with Harry Truman, every 
American President since 1945, hqi 
changed .during his years of office 
from being staunchly anti-Soviet into 


words: “a new door has opened on 
the future of mankind”. What Jay 
behind that door, we all wondered. 


being staunchly pro-arpis control in 
ihe nuclear field (Mr Reagan has yet 
lo undergo the transformntion). Bui 


In this thoughtful book, Michael 
Mandelbaum tries to discover how 
far nuclear weapons have in fact 
changed international politics - and 
that Includes the making of foreign 
policy, the . balance of power, 
approaches to disarmament, the 
psychology of political leadership, 
and even "people’s thoughts, words 
and deeds". 

Strangely, it is a question not 
often discussed, at least in academic 
works, There arc hundreds of recon- 


is thfe much more tlinn merely an 
extension of the revulsion against all 
war which scientific methods of kill- 
fnghnve left in their wake since 1914? 

The conclusion that seems tp 
emerge from Professor Mandel- 
baums unsurprising book Is that 
nuclear weapons have perhaps not 
affected our lives as much as they 
should, and this because - in con- 
trast with the two earlier military 
revolutions which Mandelbaum dis- 
cusses - no nuclcnr war, (hanks be to 
Heaven, has yet taken place. It Is a 
curious fact thal nuclear weapons 
could only demonstrate their effects 
on the human race by putting an end 
to it. 


F. S. Northedge 

F. S. Northedge is professor of inter - 
national relations at the London 
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Oxford University Press 


Psychiatric Ethics 

Edited by Sidney Bloch and Paul Chodoff 

Vociferous minorities within the ranks of the psychiatric profession, 
mental patients, and other professional groups have In recent years 
drawn attention to the misused psychiatry: notably the political abuse 
In the Soviet Union, the Inequitable distribution of mental health 
resources In theU.S., and re ports of maltreatment in the U.K. An 
Internationally renowned team of psychiatrists and philosophers here 

deal with these topics and others. Including Involuntary hospitalization, 

psychosurgery. electric shock therapy. sufcldB. and sex therapy In this 
systematic and comprehensive account. El 2.50 Oxford Medical 
Publications 

Depression: The Facts 

George Winokur 

What Is depression? Who is most likely to become clinically 
depressed? Is It related to suicide? What can the family do to help? 

The author deals with these questions, and many more, in this simple 
ye! comprehensive book. Specifically aimed at sufferers and their 
families, the book will also find a market among nurses, social 
workers, general practitioners - In fact anyone who has to cope with 
the problem of depression. £5.95 Oxford Medical Publications 

The Innocence of Dreams 

Charles Rycrof t 

Dr Rycroft maintains that dreams are not 'abnormal psychical 
phenomena', as Freud thought, but are simply glimpses Into the 
workings of our Imagination during sleep; they area way In which we 
can reflect upon ourselves, our destiny and our relations with others.^ 
uninhibited by the conlro Is of ou r wakl ng con sclousness .The autho r's 
purpose, however, la not so much to offer a new theory of dreams as to 
clarify theconfuslons caused by Freud’s attempt to capture them for 
science, and toexamlne the connection between dreams, language, 
and the waking imagination. E2.25 Oxford Paperbacks 

Daydreaming and Fantasy 

Jerome L. Singer 

Professor Singer has spent more than twenty-five years studying 
fantasy and daydreams, and In this book Justifies his belief that both 
play a very Important part In human activity from earliest childhood 
right Inlp old age. £2.95 Oxford Paperbacks 


This is a superb book! .. . 

I recommend St very highly for any 
course that tries to teach students 
some concepts and principles of any 
phase of experimentation in human 
cognitive psychology/ 

Wayne A. Wlcfcetgren in Contemporary Psychology reviewing 
Workshops in Cognitive Processes. Designed as a text for u nder- 
. graduate courses the book has been extensively revised and 
expanded. Workshops In Percsptkm is designed to enable* 

■ students to devise their own experiments in sensory processes or 
perception. Tho thirty workshops Include over a hundred differ- 
ent possible student projects. 

Short-Term Visual Information Forgetting discusses the 
information processing model, now the dominant theory In con- 
temporary psychology. 

The subject matter of Wholly Human is Integrated Man. Written 
in a lively and engaging style It deals with that most slippery of all 
questions: Who am I? 

Workshop* in Cognitive Processes 

A. BENNETT, S. HAUSFELD, R.A. REEVE, J. SMITH 
School of Behavioural Sciences, Macquarie University, NSW 
Paperback 0932 t C4.9S- 

li :• VllbrlUfelid*^ i'ci l| 

!>/ v R«P- POW£R» S- HAiJSfEtbi & GORTA - 1 ." 

( /• : School df.BahavHniral Sciences, Macqiraria University, NSVlf . 
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Iho^ttfift VIiual Information Forgetting 

; : a.h.c.vander heijden 

. UnFvkmtVQl&Bitferi . , - ■ . • 

[nt^nStionBiilbrery of Psychology 03$ f l £13.50 
. ■ ' • - *■ :• 1 *,• . ’■ ■; 1 

. Wholly Human 

■ Western and Eastern Visions of the Self and its Perfection 

• §UY ClAXTON (SWAMIXpJANDAGEHA) - . ■ 

6<iy Cfaxtan tescheb psychology in the University b f London ' I 
PaperbMk900<fa Cf.9$, ^ 

fSBNPratixt 07100- . 

Routladge & Kagan Paul, 39 Store Street, Lpfidon VV|C1 


m mr Gregory’s flair for seeing original 

IX KZ analogies. However, the problem of 
Bfl BB^k induction is concerned with the logic- 

al validity of generalizations based 
I upon a finite number of rapeated 
instances. To determine by averaging 
PS Y CHO LQ u I that a message states that “Mary naa 

a little lamb* is not a generalization 
at all, even if it is a conclusion 
I QTTAP.flQV arrived at by listening to the same 
1 J 1C JL y message many times over: it is a 

^ v particular, a datum. If, of course, we 

/ wished to claim that all gramophones 

U lllCi lilt say that “Mary had a little lamb this 

would indeed be an inductive gener- 

■ . . „ . — „ „ P alization. but it would have to be 

Mind In Science: a history of basec j upon listening to many re- 

explanatlons In psychology and roTds RQt u an averag j n g techni- 

physlcs que. Indeed, averaging is a very 

by Richard Gregory good way of ensuring that you will 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £18.50 m iss t h e siogle, critical counter- 

ISBN 0 297 77825 0 example, as every experimental 

STthls t-odT Psychologist know. 


Richard Gregory attemprs io uii* Gregory reasonably bsks now 
together the philosophy of scientific anima f s can extract predictive gener- 
explanation, the nature of percep- a |i za ti ons from their environment, if 
tion, artificial intelligence (All, the t j 1C y are not allowed to do so by 
history of technology, and much else induction. In part three, “Links in 


Gregory attempts to link 
the philosophy of scientific 


reasonably 


besides. Mind”, he critically examines the 

One probably has to go back to psychological evidence that quite 
Diderot and the Encyiopedle to find Arbitrary associations can be learned 
so much enthusiasm for mans by repet jtjon. His account of mne- 
mechanical inventiveness existing mon j c techniques and recent memory 
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a giant task, and few are as well t j on Associating a portion of one's 
qualified: his theories on perception a ft er _dinner speech with the image of 
have been influential; he is a highly a gas coo k er may be a good way to 
original inventor; and has been ac- ensure that it gets remembered at 
live in the field of AI for some time. the right point in the sequence, but 
This interest in computers explains w [ iat generalization is asserted by 
one of the book’s central themes, the i earn ing suc h a connexion? Much 
way in which computers have given raore to tbe po j nt j s the fact that 
us new ways of thinking about the an | ma |s will apparently learn to ex- 
Telations between brains and minds. pecl f 0oc j w hen they hear a bell, if 
There are some obvious drawbacks bell-food sequence has been pre- 
to a book written by a learned com- sente d a num ber of times. Here in- 


head. A considerable way into the 

book, Gregory does announce what Gregorys position here is under- 
lie calls the “watershed" of his argu- mined, however, by recent research 
ment, that perceptions are like scien- indicating that even for rats, repeti- 
rific hypotheses, but until then the bon is not enough. If a bell has been 
reader may despair at extricating this heard many times without food, then 
central point from a somewhat animals are subsequently slow to 
meandering, display of dazzling re- foam 

marks: I round myseU - entertaining How is this consistent with the no- 
some most remarkable “hypotheses* tton that mere contiguity is suffi- 
about the way things would turn out cient? Similarly, if ui the rat s expen- 
in the end, but most of these, one is cnee food is reliably predicted by 

n . • A than tho cuhconiiont Qrini. 


glad to say, were refuted. 

Gregory first presents a long and 


event A, then the subsequent addi- 
tion of event B, which is also paired 


\jicxuijr Ilia*, uiwsiua o lulls -- — — -I , , _ , 

detailed examination of the problem with food, produces less learning ab- 
of induction. In his treatment of out B than would have been the case 
Popper’s philosophy of science, he is if A were absent. These and a num- 
ratner against the proposal that the ber. of other facts have lead to the 


Popper’s philosophy of science, he is if A were absent. These and a num- 
ratner against the proposal that the ber of other facts have lead to the 
best hypotheses are the risky ones, view that animals actively search for 
which can be decisively refuted by predictive events in the environment , 
ample facts; and he is also dubious rather than passively registering 
on tactual grounds about the claim them. 

that nothing can be learned from the Tf, e treatment of induction and 
simple enumeration of facts. Later, [dated matters is only a prelude to 
however, the real reason for his un- tbe ma jji theme that perceptions re- 
happiness emerges: if perceptions are sem bi e scientific hypotheses. In very 
hypotheses, and if they are hke geoera i te rms Gregory’s theory of 
hypotheses m science, then they perception has to be correct. Percep- 
snould not be arrived at from past tj on j s no j a photograph or a statue, 
experience, ■ they should be elimin- bu t ^ active interpretation of often 
ated instantly if they conflict with a very fragmentary evidence. The 
single tact; and should be as unlikely famous ambiguous figures such as 
as possible. All of which would be Wittgenstein's duck/rabbit are mere- 
an admittedly absurd way to run a ly t g e most dramatic instances of 
perceptual system that has evolved fcs\ one need go no tarther than the 
to be useful, rather than to gratify cartopn pages of a newspaper for 
plulMophers. . many other examples. But to refer to 

What thep is wrong? Gregory .. pei £eptual hypotheses" begs the 
blames Poppers account of science rea j questions that preoccupy percep- 
and points to rases such as the dis- theorists, unless there is a pre- 
covery of the Periodic Table of the ^ specification of the nature of 
elements, in which sheer trial and { bese hypotheses, of their origin, and 
error and induction appear to have of the manner in which they are 
played a key role. This very exam- tested 

! le, havteY$(y shows ! how. .slippery . i ’ . 
tie notiob ■' of 1 "hypothesis", can be, . There are t^o main approaches t 
Could it not be said that ail Men- perception, which have been terme 
deleev’s card sorting was inspired by '“bottom op” and "top down” proce: 
a central (and unlikely) hypothesis sing. According to the first of these 
that the elements would fall into a however intelligent the perceptui 
small number of related families?, system seems to be, it is in realil 
The questions seem in I he end to only dealing with messages in a ws 
reduce to a matter of terminology, dictated by its structure; It usi 
and Gregory admits that there is no “hypotheses" only in the sense that 
general agreement about what a television set must have special d< 
hypothesis meafa. t , vices, built into it to -allow the deco 

It is somewhat puzzling to have tag of a complex signal. “Top dowi 
signal averaging presented as an ex- processing, on the other hand, i 


; There are two main approaches to 
perception, which have been termed 
'“bottom op” and "top down” proces- 
sing. According to the first of these, 
however .intelligent the perceptual 
system seems to be, it is in reality 
only dealing with messages in a way 
dictated by its structure; It uses 
“hypotheses" only in the sense that a 
television, set must have special de- 
vices, built into it to -allow tile decod- 
ing of a complex signal. “Top down” 


signal averagjng presented as an ex- processing, on the other hand, in- 
ample of the uses of induction in .Volves generating a guess about the 


science, As Gregory points out, if a object and then seeing how well it 
"signal" is embedded in “noise" (like' fits the sensory evidence. 'Gregory is 
a conversation oh a bad telephone almost certainly -thinking of hypolh- 
liue) it can be an advantage to re- esjs in the latter sepse, and his own 

Deal the messace manv limes nnrl tn ' RTnmnlK nf nmhimintio rioiiree ' im- 


u um uo «m Huvtuiuigc ia re- esjs in inc iaucr sepse, ana ms own 
peal the message many times; and to ' examples of ambiguous figures, im- 
add tqe . different . instances together. ,i»ssible objects, cognitive contours 
. This wiU improve 1 the signal to noise ■ and (perhaps) visual illusions provide 
ratio! the random noise will cancel convincing evidence that something 
, Itself out,, whereas the signals will like this cao happen, 
reinforce one another. Usiog this as * But it might be highly misleading 
an, example, of injection is typicaj of to treat all of perception in, this way. 

• k if i . * *• 

. .V * .1 •/ 

. • •• • •- • • *■ 
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Richard Gregory 

Coal looks black whether we ex- 
amine it in the cellar or in bright 
sunlight, despite the huge difference 
in the amount of light reflected in 
the two instances. Is this because we 
have a hypothesis, which we test by 
examining the light reflected from 
other objects, or is it, as plausible 
physiological evidence indicates, 

something to do with the properties 
of nerve cells in the retina and 
brain? Only detailed analysis cao 
solve this question, and when we 
solve it, the need for general ex- 
planatory concepts like “hypothesis 
might conceivably just disappear. 

& the brain is to gain any advan- 
tage from forming perceptual 

hypotheses there must be some way 
of testing them. For Gregory this n 
done by comparing their predictions 
with “coded data". An objection 
here might be that "coded data is 
just another term for “perceptions , 
so that what we have here is; P« ce P' 
tions testing other perceptions, Greg- 
ory is not at all intimidated by ths 
sort of circularity argument, beloved 
of philosophers, and says that ne 
sees no difficulty in perceptions ten- 
firming or refuting other perceptions- 
But this will hardly do as a genera 
account. We are thus ^ 
position, made explicit by Gregoj 
the section entitled -Ttaje ■ *P» “ 
perceptual hypotheses , . tJ,at i. 
a hierarchy of processing steps 
perception, each based upon an 
put from the prfto“ W 
‘‘Hypotheses", as the final stage, are 
confirmed or refuted by what 

' be The‘ question that naturally 
[ is the place of conscious awarenc^ 
in such a scheme. Are we 
t only of our hypotheses, or . 

E “coded data" as well? 9 re f°^ h ?Qd 
lot to say about consdow»w» 

’ the general account tbat emerg^ 
l the relation between brata ano 
* is a sort of identify .theory 
plemented by . descnptiw ^ ^ 
f We may desenbe the ^ 

l brain events as “neuronrafin^ a 

5 as "thoughts taking place * ^ ^ 

I the hands of a doclt ran 

e scribed as pointing to numbers,^ ^ 

I telling the time. Gjeg^ti" w hen 
clearest and m ost interes B ^ 
!r arguing that computers frave 

' f pfc of artificinl 

provided us with a cmnp j^en 
c model of the relation 

physical and mental ev ®" ’ uW r can 
o epee of operations in J physical 

d be described as a seriraolj^^,, 

s- operations, or as the ru g non . 

5, program, .P 108 ^ ’Sequence oj 
al physical addition to n a Afferent sod 
ty physical events, but a conc epts 
iy bf description, Z quite 

es such as P u ^ ose ’ h ^!jl e d from ph^ 

a correctly - been banne nD s 

e- ■ up to now because ^^haviour 
d- useful for describing die ^ 
i” of sticks and sto^v niin j t o sdr »P 
n- Gregory’s book is bound i m 

ae controversy ab ^ u * Son 'J 
it general P lan bold tba« 

is Science obviously a jD 

h- deserves tbe P Sle 

vn imaginative ana Jg^^nonality 

n- with its author’s vita) 

ir& deot on every pag e -_ — — — 

m Michael Morga n — 

8 Michael 

ng /ayaholp/y al UnmiW 
iv. London. , . .. 
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manage to confui 

U| Bfl ■BIB paraphasia, and 

(and teachers) w 
m about the period 
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a bout the period covered by Paivio 


PSYCHOLOGY 


, r i niviu 

and Begg should read two books- 
George Miller's Language and Com- 
munication (1951) and Fodor, Bevcr 
and Garrett's The Psvcliolnw nf 


Psychology of Language 

b« Allan Paivio and Ian Bcgg 

prantlce-Hall. £9.05 

ISBN 013 735951 9 

He Organisation of Language 

by Janice Moulton and George M. 


Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ndf7.95 

ISBN 0 521 23129 9 and 29851 2 

Ihe flood of books on psycholinguis- 
bes wnlinues, unabated by econo- 
mics and unabashed by the difficulty 
of the discipline. Vaulting aspiration 
aide, this current pair are very diffe- 
rent from each other. Moulton and 
Robinson outline a new(ish) theory 
attempting “to explain language 
structure and its relationship to lan- 

B i cognition and acquisition", no 
Paivio and Begg’s offering is an 
nndeigraduate text, yet their aim is 
equally grand: "to provide a compre- 
hensive Introduction to the psycholo- 
gy of language - comprehensive in 
content and approach”. Both enter- 
prises, then, are highly ambitious, to 
put it mildly. 

Paivio and Begg do indeed cover a 
m range of topics. All the usual 
chapters are here: linguistics 

(structural and generative), meaning, 
perception, comprehension, memory, 
production, acquisition, language 
and thought, reading, language and 
brain, plus a few rarer specimens 
wh as figurative language, and 
ffingualism. Considerable work has 
tea published in all these areas, but 
•flit of such variable quality that I 
a least would have appreciated it if 
rayio and Begg had not felt obliged 
to include so many experiments tnot 
* just plain silly. Most of the stu- 
«s of metaphor that they report fall 
ikatly into this class. 

The authors’ failure to be selective 

lllAfl. .... ■ 


. - -f uvulwij niiwn 

“ty translate their historical aims 
ffltp practice. Paivio and Begg note, 
jpe correctly, that during the past 
™ decades psychology and linguis- 
“Mand their hyphenated overlap) 
wn characterized by extreme 
rongs of approach and attitude. 
flUQ tbw claim that the demise of 
“Me fads and fashions “leaves a lega- 
2 .w. persistent problems, effective 
and truitftil theoretical 
« would be pleasant to bc- 
E* “fl* a claim, but Paivio and 
Jff sjvance little evidence in sup- 
g- The reader is left with an in- 
g^eat jumble of every paradigm 
radical behaviourism to Choms- 
rationalism. 

Begg's idea of summar- 
^Bument (in this case be- 
Skinner, Chomsky and Mac- 
grquodale) is to write: “For now, 
out that » the critldsfns 
S? * kept in mind but should 
iu.Slt uncritically.” The 

compounded when even 
Salary points are mis- 
S S; f or example, they contract 
■flefc materialism (de- 

en mSStIiP. that P ractican y mod- 
fcvttS^P g i? T S also materialists); 
Site ° behave that American 
^ Language- consists of predomi- 

CHOMSKY 

W CASSETTE 

' ciasalc 1973 

SKINNER 

°N CASSETTE 

plasslc 1973 . 

; now. re-released. 

•i^WPoasaeUe only £4.96. 

, iif 1 |Jj*eward Qdna 

7QR 


and Garrett's The Psychology of 
Language (1974). Insofar a!' be- 
haviourist and early mentaiist 
approaches to psycholinguistics can 
be intellectually justified, these texts 
provide that justification. 

Moulton and Robinson claim to go 
beyond the transformationalist synth- 
esis that has dominated psycholing- 
uistics since the 1960s. although they 
accept most of Chomsky's goals and 
many of his specific analyses. As the 
authors are well aware, this makes it 
auite tricky to decide whether or not 
the new terminologies and notations 
they use really are clothing a new 
theory. Their explication begins with 
diagrams of "underlying conceptual 
structure" that look like derivations 
in a phrase-structure grammar but 
turn out to be very different. These 
conceptual structures are set-systems, 
not concatenation systems; that is, 
the elements are unordered. One’s 
first thought, then, is to try and 
relate their mobiles to the typology 
of the base in extended standard 
theory, but such considerations are 
apparently far from the authors' 
minds. They write that the “repre- 
sentation could even apply to an 
organism that did not use language, 


the tree. The notation itself only 
expresses non-propositional slruc- 
I ares in which concepts of different 
“weight” are hierarchically associated 
by some kind of ‘'closeness" metric. 
They ihen use linguistic and logical 
terms (“scope” and “dependency") 
to impute relationships that are noi 
explicitly captured by their unlabel- 
led diagrams. This is a clever way to 
give the impression of a simple but 
highly explanatory theory and must 
be firmly quashed. 

The syntactic aspect of Moulton 
and Robinson's theory is expressed 
in the form of a jigsaw. Four-sided 
“syntax crystals" are postulated in 
which each side can bond to an 
element that has the appropriate 
matching symbol. Structural descrip- 
tions with specified hierarchical and 
Icft-to-righl order can easily be built 
up. The system is fun to play with 


(an appendix contains a “do-it- 
yourself grammar kit") but seems to 
have the power of an arbitrary trans- 


as long as it was cognitively complex 
enough to recognize and anticipate a 
variety of entities and events. 

What, then, does this primate 
“language of thought” look like? 
Their diagrams incorporate a primi- 
tive notion of "relatedness" between 
concepts and they indicate that one 
concept in a group can be more 
“important" than another vista-vis 
some other relationship higher up 

Effective 

teaching 

Understanding Teaching: Interactive 

educational psychology 

by Peter Tomlinson 

McGraw-Hill, £5.95 

ISBN 0 07 084125 X 


ine coherence ot mis oroaaiy-Dasea, 
scholarly analysis of teaching proces- 
ses viewed from a psychological pers- 
pective, rests on two principal 
themes which surface in each chap- 
ter. One is the view of man as an 
“information processing system”; the 
other a continuous effort to integrate 
the many perspectives offered into a 
coherent account of teaching- 
learning processes. 

In nine chapters, Tomlinson covers 
a variety of topics including teaching 
strategies and learning processes, 
motivation, emotion, stress, indi- 
vidual differences, group dynamics 
and social interaction. En route, he 
not only gives overviews of theories 
by Piaget, Bruner, Gagnd, Skinner 
and other educationalists but also 
less obviously relevant views from 
Freud, Erikson, Kelly and others. 

Tomlinson is somewhat dismissive 
of attempts to provide “tips for 
teachers" based on psychological 
theory. Rather, he sets himsell the 
task of providing an overall concep- 
tual analysis of the many goals impli- 
cit in the teaching enterprise and the 
demands these place on the practis- 


formational grammar. Until Moulton 
and Robinson state sonic principles 
that constrain the labelling of (heir 
crystals, no substantive claim is in- 
volved. 

Finally, the authors devote much 
space to denying that the innate 
basis of language acquisition is as 
extensive as recent accounts have 
argued. They claim that the child can 
“bootstrap" his way into linguistic 
structure by hanging on to the exter- 
nal aid of the situational context. 
Their illustration of this feat shows a 
youth hauling himself up with the 
help of a totally unsupported plank. 
The levity of such levitation is apter 
comment than I could devise. 

John C. Marshall 

John C. Marshall is an extenal stuff 
member of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil at the Radcliffe Infirmary. University 
of Oxford. 


The only major area of psycholo- 
gical research on learning wnich is 
seriously under-represented in the 
book is perception. Peter Bryant's 
work, for example, on the role of 
perceptual organization in the de- 
velopment of understanding in chil- 
dren is not mentioned. Otherwise, 
the book presents a reasonably well- 
rounded -account of learning pro- 
cesses, 

Although original in many ways, 
the book is traditional in one major 
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demands these place on the practis- 
ing teacher. He continually strives to 
show how different theories and ex- 
periments grow out of common-sense 
views of education and how they can 
help us to articulate, relate and ev- 
aluate thesi. . . . ' . , 

Although critical of the value of 
some Btaffroom common sense, he 
tries to anchor his analysis in every- 
day thinking about schooling, thus 
following through one of « 
criteria of effective teaching wtach B 
to start “where the learner is at (in 
this case, of course, the learner 

being student teachers). R e< j°SJ™ , J5 
the fact that psychological theog 

does not lead to simple andtalear 
orescriptions for teaching practice. 


whten they ran adopt a 'positive 
stance towards different theoretic? 

fy evaluating their relevance and 
worth. 


theory and practice represented are 
very much “one way”. The psycho- 
logist generates theories and find- 
ings; the teacher must strive to grasp 
and evaluate these in the service of 
bis or ber teaching. 

Generally speaking, psychological 
accounts of the learning process are 
based on considerations of the indi- 
vidual learner and his needs. How 
far such accounts can be applied to 
classrooms with large groups of chil- 
dren remains open to question. Un- 
fortunately, Tomlinson does not con- 
sider this problem in any depth, nor 
the potential value of working out 
from the “practice" of effective 
teachers to the development of 
potentially more useful theories. 

None of the current attempts by 
researchers to work alongside 
teachers in order to develop new 
theories is discussed. In one sense, , 
then, Tomlinson fails to follow j 
though one of his own views on 
effective teaching as a two-way affair 
in which the teacher takes into 
account the goals, strategies and 
skills of the learner. 

■ In conclusion, this is a useful and 
interesting account of one approach 
to the psychological nnalysis of 
teaching. It is not an- easy book to 
read, but it should prove illuminating 
and useful to teachers. It might also 
find a readership among undergradu- 
ates as it provides an illustration of one 
way in which psychology may be put to 
work in the service of other profession- 
al groups. • 

D, J. Wood 

D J. Wood is reader In psychology 

at the University of Nottingham. 

A collection of eleven essays by Jerry 

A Fodor, two previously unpublished, 

has been published by Hamster Press 
as Representations: philosophical 

essays on the foundations of cognitive 
science, at £22.50. The essays deal with 
methodological and empirical issues in 
cognitive soence and in (he philosophy 
of mind. 
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Social Skills and Health 

Edited by MICHAEL ARGYLE 
Son'tif Skills and Health is an invaluable guide as to how best 
employ social-skills training in health and welfare agencies. The 
introduction describes the processes of social interaction in 
which social skills consist, introduces the social-skill model and 
shows how social competence is assessed and how the most effec- 
tive social skills are discovered. Subsequent chapters deal with 
ihe social skills required of nurses, iIociots, psychotherapists, 
social workers and those charged with child-rearing. 

238 pages 

Hardback 0416729800 £8.50 
Paperback 0416729908 £3.95 


Social Skills and Work 

Edited by MICHAEL ARGYLE 
The efficiency of an organization and the well-being of those 
working within it arc often dependent to a large extent on ihe 
social skills deployed by certain key personnel. This volume 
presents a wealth of ideas and information as how best to employ 
social -skills training in ihe work organization . Different chapters 
deal with the social skills of the selection interview, selling, 
bargaining, supervision of working groups, presentation, and 
intercultural communication. 

24S pages 

Hardback 0416730000 £8.50 
Paperback 0416730108 £3.95 


■StruHi/ Edition , 

Fact and Fantasy in 
Freudian Theory 

PAUL KLINE 

How much, if any, of Freudian theory is verifiable according to 
the usual criteria of scientific enquiry? Much work has been 
carried out to discover which pans of Freudian theory are 
verifiable and which insupportable by experiment. In this book 
Dr Kline surveys this vast body of work. 

522 pages 

Hardback 0416726402 £22.00 


Dilemmas of Schooling 

ANN and HAROLD BERLAK . 

The Berlaks' research in British primary schools led them io 
think carefully about the role of an education system in society, 
and the pan which the individual plays in it. Their book offers a 
set of terms, sixteen dilemmas which relate the daily problems of 
schooling to the social and political problems of the society at 
large. 

310 pages 

Hardback 0416741401 E9.95 
Paperback 0416741I0X £4.95 


Changing Perceptions 
of Economic Policy 

Edited by FRANCES CAIRNCROS'S 

In this collection of papers some of the most eminent economists 
of Britain and Europe, including two former Chief Economic 
Advisers - Sir Alec Cairn cross and Professor Sir Bryan Hopkin, 
look back over the past seventy years and try to analyze why 
economic policy changes. Is it merely fashion, or have the 
changes been in response to altering economic circumstances or 
to new developments in economic theory? 

288 pages 

Hardback 0416 3 1550 X £11.95 


The Guardian Guide 
to the Economy 

FRANCES CAIRNCROSS and PHIL KEELEY 
The Guardian Guide to the Econmtty fills the gap between the 
quality daily newspaper and the class text. Its purpose is to 
explain ta simple language, understandable to those without a 
training in economics, the theoretical background to the issues 
which make the headlines. To aid teachers each chapter is 
accompanied by a worksheet suitable for A level students. 

160 pages 

Hardback 0416325602 £5.95 
Paperback 04 16 32570 X £2.50 

All prices arc net in ihe UK only. 
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Two new books that enable everyone to share 
In the excitement of contemporary 
psychological discovery 


THE ABC OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

General Editor: Leonard Kristal 

Associate Editors: Michael Argyle, Gerald C. Davison, H, J. 
Eysenck and Charles D. Spleiberger 

A storehouse of all toe major concepts and definitions in psychology 
today that covers virtually every aspect of our lives and which is 
accessible to everyone. 

Wiih major articles from many of today's most creative talents in 
psychology, biographies of famous psychologists and accounts of 
important experiment, The ABC ol Psychology has a breadth and 
scope unrivalled by any previous guide to the subject. 

•With liberal cross-references, diagrams and photographs to make 
hunting and discovery a pleasure 

C7.95 


MINDWATCHING 

HJ.and Michael Eysenck 

Astonishing, illuminating. Sometimes controversial and always 
highly readable, Mindwalchlng describes some ol the most 
fascinating and thought -provoking work being conducted by 
psychologists and relates the findings to our lives. 

'I enjoyed Mindmlohing, and strongly recommend it to anyone 
interested In finding out what psychology Is about’ 

The Times 

Lavishly I Ifuslrated with 32 pages colour and 200 black and white 
photographs 

£10.50 

These lilies are available from good booksellers or direct from Michael 
Joseph Ltd., DepiRT/TKES. 52bkwmebury St-. London WC1 
(P1eaaelnckide£V.50 par copy tar poet end packing) 

Michael Joseph 
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BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Structured 

language 

Child Language 
by Alison J. Elliot 
Cambridge University Press. £12.50 
and £4.50 

ISBN 0521 22518 3 and 29556 4 
Acquiring Language In a 
Conversational Context 
by Clirlsline Howe 
Academic Press. £10.20 
ISBN0 12 3569206 


Until about 20 years ago psychology 
was dominated by a concern with tne 


claims made by Chomsky about lan- 
guage development and the various 

strands of research 'Hal these claims 
have generated. Although Chomsky 
did not provide a theory of language 
acquisition he made a number of 
claims about what sort of theory was 
necessary. In particular, he claimed 
that the child must possess certain 
innate linguistic rules in order to 
learn the structure of language. 
Much of the the subsequent research 
on language development has aimed 
to respect the complexities of lan- 
guage that Chomsky taught us to 
care about while resisting his claim 
that these complexities could not be 
the product of learning, 

Piaget's theory of cognitive de- 
velopment has played a prominent 
role in these discussions. Although 
chapter ttoee discusses Piaget’s views 
on language, Elliot digresses by 
treating aspects of Piaget s theory 
that are of little relevance to lan- 
guage development; aspects that are 
potentially more important, such as 
symbolic development, receive little 


dren’s errors arc systematic there h« 

Hf Cn i! irt,,I | lly - n ? a «empt to 2 
the phonologically disabled rhiS 
“system”. This boik, thHsSft 
one of the few attempts to 
the systemic nature of the phoS, 
gicnl errors produced by child*!, 
with phonological disorders. 

The aim of the volume is to Ulus. 
Irate how ingmstic theory can 
applied to the area of speech defeS 

l " °/ der !°u gain a dec P« under 
standing of the nature of phonolow. 
al disorder. Giunwell argues that only 
in a linguistic framework can the 
patterns of speech production be 
shown to be deviant. She gives an 
overview of the principles of phono]* 


environmental conditions that 
trol learning and little concerned 
with the knowledge structures in- 
volved in learning. Today psychology 
is much more cognitively oriented 
and considerable effort is devoted to 
postulating knowledge structures im- 
plicated in learning and carrying out 
experiments to test these postulates. 
In many areas of psychology this has 
been accompanied oy a diminution 
in the concern with the role that 
environmental factors play in 
learning. 

Language development is a typical 
example. A vast amount of effort 
has been expended, in the past 20 
years, on researching and debating 


comment. Subsequent chapters 
con- cuss the development of tne sound 


system, naturalistic studies of lan- 
guage acquisition, experimental stu- 
dies of language development, and 
the communicative context of lan- 
guage development. 

Tne coverage, though always 
lucid, is not always as thorough as 
one would wish. There is little dis- 
cussion of prototype theory in rela- 
tion to word learning and the discus- 
sion of early structural development 
is somewhat dated, as several major 
works on the development of lan- 

a e structure are not cited. In par- 
ir, Braine’s important mono- 
in which he cogently argued 


gical analysis and indicates what may 
be termed universal properties of pte 
nological systems. 

In her second chapter, she summa- 
rizes the issues which arise in an 
investigation of phonological disabil- 
ity and highlights the problems in- 
volved in comparing normal and 
abnormal phonologies. In the m- 
irt ,e suing three chapters, Grunwell pro- 
dis- vides details of the problems erti- 
bited by her sample of seven chil- 
dren with phonological disability, de- 
voting the first two of these chapters 
to considerations of her data no- 
pared with the adult norm and with 
normal phonological development, 
respectively. She thus presents the 
more traditional approaches to de- 
scribing the problems these children 
have, ft is not until the fifth chapter 
that she deals with her advocated 
approach of analysing the children's 
errors with a view to detecting their 
system of producing them, and aim- 
ing to demonstrate the purely phono- 
logical nature of their disability. 

Grunwell is able to support her 
proposition that the more traditional 


y&<tia . „„ p that too much underlying complexity r ._ r 

the knowledge structures involved in has been inferred on the basis or too approaches tell us little more about 
language learning. Elliot's book pro- little evidence, is not discussed. the children’s problems i than m 
vides an introduction to this work. 


The book can be recommended as 
a clearly-written introduction to the 
issues generated by Chomsky’s views 
but further treatment of these issues 
will have to be sought elsewhere. 


John McShane 
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By contrast, less interest has been 
shown in determining what factors in 
the environment akf or impede lan- 
guage development. This issue is dis- 
cussed in the last of Elliot's seven 
chapters. 

Although it is known that parental 
speech ~;tq children ,• differs from 
speech among adults, it is less than 
clear how these differences affect 
language development. Howe’s 
monograph will be of some help in 
resolving this issue as it reports a 
study of different styles of conversa- 
tion between 24 mother-child pairs. 

In common with many monographs 
it has a disappointingly brief intro- 
ductory chapter that barely provides 

a background to the research. This is The Nature of Phonological Disability 
followed by a useful discussion of the | n Children 
careful piloting that was carried out. by Pamela Grunwell 
The study proper involved recording AcademIc PresSi £12 . 8 o 
mother-child conversations at about q 3QS250 5 


they produce’ almost every 
documented phonological error, 
especially in their attempts to pro- 
duce consonants. She also notes M 
our knowledge of normal pnonolo 
gical development is as yet incom- 
plete, and thus comparisons betwai 
normal and abnormal develop®^ 


John McShane Is lecturer In psychology 0 f phonology are still suspect 
at the London School of Economics. However, Grunwell perhaps uiaa- 

emphasizes the fact that if our kiw£ 
| ec jg e 0 f normal phonological^ 

Ineffective 
phonemes 


20 months and again at about 24 
months. 

How identifies three styles 
of conversation between 
mothers and children and discusses 
the nature of these interactions and 
their implications for language learn- 
ing. The last chapter considers why 
these differences might occur. She 
rejects a number of simple explana- 
tions - for example, that the differ- 
ences are solely due to social class 
and/or educational factors - and 
lulte rightly emphasizes that one 
iouid look not only at the mothers 
for the origins of the differences but 
also at the children. It is quite possi- 
ble, indeed likely, that individual dif- 
ferences among the children in their 
responses tq adult .speech are a de- 


Once upon a time children with pho- “system 


. . consonants). 

termlnant of the approach adopted fog for speech, and no detectable 
rtiffer^nt styles neurological dysfunction relevant to 
Of .&dult/spefcch, -may suU different production. He will also have 
children s development uv different adequate intelligence for speech de- 
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nological disability were referred to 
by the less accurate term “functional 
articulation disorder”. However, 
“articulation disorder” was mislead- 
ing because these children do not 
have problems with articulation in 
the way as those with dyspraxia. 
Children with phonological disability 
may show themselves to be quite 
able to articulate by imitating words 
well; the disorder is thus better 
thought of as one of a lack of orga- 
nization of language structure at the 
phonological level. 

Typically, a child with this disabil- 
ity will ha 
speech 


some doubt as to j w 

“system" has been demons alrt 

whether only Anther : “ r J 

term “phonological" disability 

been produced. 

Orunwell’s final 
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fto the past 10 to 15 years personal n 7 Z ... ... " " 

awlnict psychology (PCP) nas had * • A, J, Waddington 


whether lessons were being inter- 
preted correctly and with what be- 
hefs pupils enter the classroom. In- 
deed the remainder of the book 
provides a reasonably clear and com- 
petent guide to various techniques, 
some of them quite new, that have 

auu Us , ed L in P ursuit of this goal. 
Although the authors’ description of 
the techniques is too brief to provide 
a thorough introduction in itself it 
does stimulate the reader tb seek 
further information and consider 
other applications of ihe techniques 
mentioned. 

It is unfortunate that by their 
attempts Ht a spurious conceptual 
unification of PCP and educational 
trendyness. the authors are likely to 
attract only those who will bring’ the 
theory and its associated techniques 
into- disrepute. 
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velopment is poor, then her wh 
cated analysis of systemic 
of phonological disability is bound 
be to some extent equivoHj- 
None the less, her advotjed 
does demonstrate that ^ **« 

' I' 


in the data of phonologic 
is indeed of n speancaUy , 
al nature. It is a pity, 
the reader is not a ^ 
summary of the systenued m 

the children s 

lied of 
for the 


re- 


Grunwell’s final dJP^L 
assesses the nature of P 
disability in the light of b ^ 
suggests clinical implication rf . 


specu fates as to th * Sd« tel 1 
the disorder. She M “ c *Vj uce dai 
learning disability can be^^L. 
the grounds that tte jdio5 ^ 

tear contains unusual and^y { 
cratic processes whicbart'n^ 
of ineffective learmng stratff 
normal child ««E4 

have almost unintelligible logical system ^th the aduh 

(especially mispronouncing modifies In accordance w more 
its), yet have normal hear- model in order to comm 


ways. ,It is a pity that we 1 still know 
to -Uute about these three possible 
sources of difference but Howe’s 
Monograph, shows q willingness to 
(aokle the is&iie. 

I Whereas Howe 
tailed report of one 


velopment, language comprehension 
up to bis mental level, and seem to 
possess adequate expressive lan- 
guage abilities in terms of the range 


", of vocabulary and utterance length 
provides a de- (insofar as these can be inferred 
■ e.,, ■. ,, ® ot “ l i d from an analysis to his productions), 

attempts to provide . Uke other authors 6n the some 
A T [ tho J ] ^.' topic, in her Introductory chapter 
■wnAwffSi ■ fhe -book is Pamela Grunwell emphasizes the Tact 
x ■ ^ S rch Dn the ' .that - children with phonological dis- 
ability hot only have abnormally 
kwtlorts on lanoiinop^in' nhlm a ^ a so poor pronunciation, but the errors 


think of 
back- 


and more effectively, . logic- 
Grunwell therefore take * 
al stance that, given 
organization in die pn W 

dlwrdered child s « {al ^g» 
main problems mn ^ acf ord 
reorganize bis system gjuft 

tlie SSsmateh JeWW" bj le ft jg 

speech. « owev f'’ Sersut hc S 
some doubt- as to a 

S&SSgBg?- 

^ prod ^ 


ispiiflcant impact upon muny areas 
of psychology. Pope and Keen, in 
wring to promote the theory 
imong teachers and educational re- 
xndiers, may well depend for their 
boss on how far readers are influ- 
ostl by the first and most conten- 
ds section of their book. 

He central proposition of PCP is 
M people are not simply the pas- 
sive recipients of environmental stim- 
uli, but actively interpret their ex- 
ptiknces and seek to anticipate fu- 
ture events so that they may behave 
tnmprialely. The authors argue 
tut this £(Yes it an affinity with 
wen] radical educational doctrines, 
ikb they call “romanticism", 
■progressivism” and “de-schooling", 
mce when it is applied to education 
* emphasizes, as they do, a pupil- 
wired approach to learning. If it 
ifrt true, this affinity would debase 
KP in the eyes of many; fortunately 
it is bated on a misconception. 

Ihe misconception is that PCP is 
relativistic, which it is not, for 
though it does hypothesize that 
i&reni people may construe events 
» dissimilar ways, this does not, as 
6e authors imply, amount to the 
t™uhat these various constructions 
equally valid. If PCP theorists 
fact, to make this second 
oa, there would be no basis for 
w wn view that PCP is a more 
^anadel of man than any of the 
Imories it seeks to supplant. 

H is a fundamental tenet 
Jr* when constructs are in- 
™ued by their inability to amici- 
jrt events, they are changed for 
jfflH ones. Therapeutically, PCP 
if a? 1 use£ ^ 10 encoura 8 c patients 
be . tter constructions of 
Thus there is no justification 
j !*l c view that education 
‘individuals to actualisc 
on their own terms" (my 
ance a person's own con- 

adet i"" ,,! "“ n 

p p incompatible with tra- 

t 

^topricajly dubious, it is also 
according to PCP, 

is onl y P 055 *- 

tni?* ta ^ es other’s con- 
WifoSih, ^S unt : Teachers have 
and quite sensibly, real- 
are . not ™ sole 
^ in ed “cahon and have 
*ds r n ^ ure 1,181 l hey construe 
llvwfW ™51 a Z s _ acceptable to such 


P. A. J. Waddington is lecturer in 
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Life before 
birth 


The Roots of Human Behavior: an 
Introduction to the psychobiology of 
early development 
by Myron A. Hofer 
Freeman, £14.10 and £6.70 
ISBN 0 7167 1277 6 and 127 8 4 

For the most part, embryologists and 
psychologists have staked out sepa- 
rate territories in the study of de- 
velopment. Yet an evolutionary 
methodology connecting these disci- 

E fines could bridge the gap between 
iological and psychological explana- 
tions of the origins of mina. As 
Hofer makes dear, embryology and 
developmental psychology can be 
linked through a common commit- 
ment to an epigenetic theoretical 
framework. 

The assumption is that behaviour, 
at all levels of biological complexity, 
is the outcome of an interaction be- 
tween the structure of the organism, 
and the structure of the environ- 
ment. As it develops, activity feeds 
bock into its owq further elabora- 
tion; more advanced activities arise 
as "emergent properties" of the in- 
teraction among simpler levels of 
organization. Hofer traces a develop- 
mental transition from the behaviour 
of single cells and neurones, through 
the foetus and embryo, to the com- 
plex behaviours of the young child. 

His analysis starts with the biolo- 
gical insight that sperm and egg are 
the prototypical human organisms. 
This may surprise some people, yet 
lie is surely correct to assert that 
behavioural development originates 
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in the movements of these single 
celled organisms and not from ihe 
™mem of birth as we lead ourselves 
to believe. He shows how enormous 
selection pressures isolate the be- 
haviour-genetic characteristics of the 
single mobile sperm thar will fertilize 
the egg. 1 hese include the character- 
istics of the female immune svstem 
that selectively incapacitate nine out 
of ten of the sperm with an antibody 
which renders them incapable of fer- 
tilization. 

Soon nftcr conception the first 
movement of the foetus can be seen 
in the area of the mouth at about 
eight weeks. It is thought that a 
periud of active mouth movement at 
this time contributes to the normal 
development of the palate. Soon the 
whole foetus is in almost continuous 
movement and evidence From chil- 
dren anaesthetized by maternal alco- 
holism in early pregnancy suggests 
that these movements may contri- 
bute to the normal formation of 
bones and joints. 

From the biological point of view, 
it is easy to see that pre-natal activity 
contributes to growth, but it is 
perhaps more difficult to appreciate 
that it could also contribute to the 
development of skills necessary for 
survival. The six-month foetus 
thumbsucking in the womb is praclis 
ing Hie movements that will be 
essential for feeding. This “nnlicipa- 
tory” quality of behavioural orga- 
nization can also be observed in the 
extensive sensory and motor reper- 
toire of the newborn, Examples are 
the recently discovered capacity for 
imitation in neonates and the more 
obviously social or sexual play of the 
young child. 

Even though there is no clear 
boundary, the temptation is to slip 
from a biological to a psychological 
analysis at the moment of birth. Yet 
we are simply discussing the 
“psychological properties” of the in- 
trinsic ‘‘biological” organization of 
the neonate. Science needs a vocab- 
ulary to bridge this gap between 
biology and psychology and Hofer 
offers as the basic unit of behaviour, 
the standard Piagetian term of the 
“hchem:i", a sensory plan linked to a 
related action pattern. Perhaps the 
distinction between psyche ana soma 
implicit in the need for a new voca- 
bulary reflects our inadequacy in 
accounting for behaviours that are 
simultaneously bodily and mental 
events. 

Hofer's main achievement has 
been to demonstrate how the theore- 
tical promise of a developmental 
psychobiology, which has been appa- 
rent since the end of the nineteenth 
century, is at last being fulfilled. 

George Butterworth 
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Cerebral 

speculation 

Left Brain, Right Brain 
by Sally Springer and Georg Deutsch 
Freeman, £10.70 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 7167 1269 5 and 1270 9 

Left-right asymmetries of the brain 
have real, possible or fanciful con- 
nexions with a host of other phe- 
nomena. In most people, the cere- 
bral hemispheres have asymmetrical 
roles in speaking and other language 
skills, and in those activities that are 
almost impossible to put into words: 
how to gel dressed, find one’s way 
about, recognize faces, and reason 
about three-dimensional relation- 
ships. Cerebral asymmetries may 
also have .some relevance to nano 
preference; to individual differences 
in intellectual ability, Bnd to risks of 
psychopathology. 

In attempting to portray research 
and ideas about cerebral .asymmet- 
ries for the undergraduate or general 
reader, at least three main difficul- 
ties must be overcome. First, the 
explosion in the literature .follow- 
ing cases of split-brain surgery, 
makes It difficult to keep abreast of 
developments in all relevant areas. 
However, the book does provide 
succinct reviews of ■ 
generally accepted theory and . data 
on each main topic. Second, answers 


to questions about brain asymmetries 
require some background knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the 
brain, techniques of study and the 
major symptoms of functional loss, 
suen as the aphasias, apraxias, agno- 
sias and amnesias. -This need is met 
by clear explanations of techniques, 
with excellent diagrams and a 14- 
page appendix ■ on basic neuro- 
psychology. 

Third, speculation is so interwoven 
with theory that it is almost impossible 
to disentangle what is, worth taking 
seriously from what is idle fancy. 
However, these are the faults in tne 
field, not the book. Throughout ihe 
text and in a final chapter on specula- 
tive: issues, the reader is warned that 
some material described has not been 
replicated and remains controversial. 

This book provides an accurate 
reflection -of the field. I can recom- 
mend it as an introductory text. 


RICHARD GREGORY 
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Intergroup Behaviour 

Edited by JOHN C. 
TURNER and 
HOWARD GILES 

A survey of the important 
traditions of the social 
psychological research on 
inlergroup behaviour: 
individualistic theories of ethnic 
relations, intergroup cooperation 
and competition, race prejudice, 
social stereotyping, intergroup 
bargaining and negotiation, and 
the role of language in ethnic 
group relations. Each tradition is 
reviewed by a researcher in that 
area. The editors, in their 
introductory chapter, place 
recent developments and the 
field as a whole into the context 
of mainstream social psychology 
and its history. The emphasis 
throughout is on both the 
classic work of the past and a 
critical assessment of emerging 
research trends and their related 
theoretical perspectives. 

288 pages, hardback 
£15.00(0631 1171 13 i 
paperback £5.95 (0 631 12718 6) 

Landscapes of Fear 

YI-FU TUAN 

An examination of fear among 
different cultures and people 
from prehistory lt> the present. 
272 pages, hardback 
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paperback £4.95 ( 0631 12861 11 
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But when he does 1916 into a German non- Jewish, 
so and the results are successful, family with theatrical connexions 
Hik| ■■ 1|A society may still say that it doesn't Eysenck renounced Germany in 1934 

J fike I he methods used - for instance, as a protest against the Nazis and 
wragr ECT or leucotomy. Merskcy discus- ended up reading psychology under 
ses these physical methods with the Burt at University College London. 

PSYCHOLOGY admirable P lucidity found in his The complicated relationship » be- 

books; the use of ECT is a matter tween these two masterminds is 

for “technical decision and compe- touched upon by Gibson. 

TJ tent professional practice 1 ’, although The major effect of encountenng 

IflPTlTlLV doctors may "sometimes act in rela- the Nazi regime was to create in 

lliVllti tion (o social causes, but only within Eysenck a lifelong hatred of pro- 

• • the limits of our agreed function", lagonists of unreason , be they ot 

The cobbler, in fact, should stick to the Left or Right, a hatred that is 
V'JL his last fully explored in a chupter on I he 

— — — Inevitable, this book will cause the psychology of politics’. However, 

Psychiatric Ethics cry of medical omnipotence to be the assertion that “the most powerful 

edited by Sidney Bloch and Paul heard, and the libertarians to remain modern heirs of the Nazis were the 
Chodoff unsatisfied, though it is a strange various extreme political groups 

Oxford University Press. £12.50 sort of liberty that withholds relief who often identified themselves as 
ISBN 0 19 261182 8 front intolerable suffering. Blochs communists or Marxists is itself 

tsppi u iv *° IJ04 £ chilling summary of the misuse of an unreasoning opposition to Left- 

“The need for the psychiastrist to psychiatry in the Soviet Union authoritarianism. It fails to disting- 

make vital moral decisions infilitrates should concentrate minds in the uish between variants of Marxism, 

almost every facet of his work” - West on bolstering the ethics they As to Eysenck’s own politics, the 
such grappling with the basic ques- have. They could do much worse, impression given is of an extraordi- 

tions of life clearly distances him — - — - narily optimistic commitment to 

from the dispenser of cough medi- |l|wjh Freeman “civilized anarchy”. 

cine or remover of infected tonsils. The book ends with a reprint of 

Yet according to Chodoff, psychiatry . Frmntm „ senio consultant the 1975 British Association' paper; 
is currently involved in an identity B hiatrisl at , he Hope Hospital and "The Ethics of Science and the 

crisis, “an uneasy balance, with one Jlonorary lecturer at the Universi - Duties of Scientists . Here Eysenck 

foot in biologtcnl medicine and the rf , Ma / lchesler an( t Salford. argues strongly for the absolute free-; 
other in social concerns ; it has not 1 dom to produce “factual knowledge 



decided whether “mental health’ 1 
means freedom from disease or a 
stale of self-actualization. But it T V ^ 

should make clear whut it is, before 1^1 QCfpf* 
issuing a seal of approval to certain 
forms of human behaviour and not # ^ 

Ethics, in fact, has become an un- JLUjIUU 

avoidable issue because of such dis- 

parate factors as the consumer move- Ha|W Eyscnck . the mBn and Us work 
ments, civil libertarianism, dislike of . „ r i ih«n« 
certain treatments, misuse of »■ ■- ^ hson 

psychiatry in Russib, and the trespas- JJ* cr Gwen. Lll.y. 

sing on it of such disciplines as ISBN 0 7206 0566 Q 

sociology and philosophy. Karasu re- , , _ 

fers to this as a “climate of anti- Professor H. J. Eysenck is Britain s 
establishment, anti-professional and most well known psychologist. He 
anti -rational sentiment”. Psychiatry has gained notice through his muny 
is probably the only branch of medi- books for psychology undergraduates 
cine (assuming it is n brnnch of and the intelligent layman, He has 
medicine) to have its whole content- gained notoriety through his views 


dom to produce “factual knowledge” 
unconstrained by political, ideologic- 
al and social factors. He also adroitly 
defends A. R. Jensen’s investigations 
of racial differences in intelligence. 

Overall, Gibson has written a bal- 
anced introduction to Eysenck’s re- 
search work in psychology. 

R. E. Rawles 

R. E. Rawles is lecturer and depart- 
mental tutor in psychology at Uni- 
versity College London. 


Speech 

craft 


porary raison d’etre questioned, as it on the genetics of intelligence and ci mi 

has been by Szasz on the right and especially over daring to consider the 

various confused voices on the left, possibility that racial differences are . m «n IJI « i andSneech 
Bloch and Chodoff have therefore , largely due to nature rather than wg. 

gathered 16 authors, who manage: to nurture ot their attendant interac-. 

provide a very comprehensive cSver- tions. „ 0 

age of such issues as involuntary hos- In the psychological profession it- ISBN U7167 1Z97 U and 1298 V 

pitalization, suicide prevention, brain self, Eysenck’s reputation is founded Georgc Miller has illuminated 

operations, the legitimacy of sex upon an elegant three-dimensional psyc |, 0 ioey in general and the 

therapy, and confidentiality of pat- theory (‘ extraversion , neuroticism , psychology of language in particular 

tents’ information. The authors are “psychoticism* ) b of personal- Q V er 30 years. His published 

mArtlti r\-c if r*Kt net ri cic Rrillch nr itu pffprtivp nHvnrncv nf nft- i. e* il. 


.Interactive educational 
psychology 

Pate* Tomlinson, School of 
Education, University of Leeds' 

This book offers teachers and 
students a fresh approach to the 
understanding of the psycho- 
logical process, and stresses the 
ri.ptipn. of humans . as skilled 
Information processors. 

Part one contains; an analysis of 
relations between theory i and 
everyday thinking* and of the 
major psychological models end 
their relevahce to teaching; Part 
Two discusses general processes 

- cognition, learning and motive 
tion; Part Three looks at indlvl 
duel differences and development 

- cognitive . and. personality' 
^variations; ■ Asrf Four contains 
'dvKbtahf • tin .^daV'lniefdttlph.. 
fn particular; matching inthdels 
te&Hlritj ' ' '’through - . Interactive 
Strategies. _ 

1981 £&2B - ; 07 0B412E X 

Ple'ise'' send me . • ; . copy of 
UNDERSTANDING TEACHING 
1 oo today S ftpproyaf. * -, 1 1 - - ! 
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therapy, and confidentiality of ppt- theory! extraversion , neuroticism , psychology of language in particular 
ients’ information. The authors are “psycnaticism* ) of personal- f or over 30 years, His published 
mostly psvehiastrisis, British or Sty, the effective advocacy of be- work ranges t h e highly technic- 
Araencan in about equal numbers, haviour therapy and its application ^ papers written with Chomsky in 
and their contributions display both by clinical psychologists; together l9 fo on mathematical properties 
the merits and problems of a multi- with the promotion of new electro- 0 f language to a cautionary tale, 
author volume! physiological methods to measure, “Spontaneous apprentices”, ort the 

Ethics Is loo serious a matter to be and psychometric procedures 0 pitfalls qf setting up a laboratory to 
left to doctors, yet the two philos- analyse, the bases of human intern- t h e language of children. , 
phers here seem to contribute little gjenoe. His research in these substan- jjJ s hrst boolc Language and 
but their verbal facility. There Is- live areas, plus sporadic peripheral Communication, published in 1951, 
much more to be learned fromt the excursions into the uncertain spaces wag standard and perhaps the 

one sociologist. David Mechamc. of extrasensory perception and only readable text on the psychology 

who has already added so much of a astrology are discussed by H. B. of f anguage for some 15 Jears. The 
positive social perspective <\o Gibson, himself a psychologist and presen t work is aimed at being “a 

jKychlatry. He points out that such former confrere of Eysenck, Supplementary text for under- 

theoretically admirable qualities as As well os succinctly codifying, for graduate courses ” It is so well 
detachment and scepticism of on's the general ■ reader rather than the t k at mav -i SQ t,e suitable 

abiUties to help, may actuaUy { be speefilist the prodigious mass of ex- fofsixthfoiln work Touching on so 
disastrous m the hurlv-burly of clinic- perimenlal results^ generated by raany relatcd disciplines that ft would 
al work. The sick individual needs Eysenck and his collaborators at the eprv k .u* 


ysenck 


111 wors. ine sick muiviuuai uccua cysencx ana uis cauaoaraiors ai me , prv « innnhtiHvi* nHull whn 

above all to draw strength from his Institute of Psychiatry in the Uni- lot a cood chart of this £rea 

ph yic ian brn one .jed^n too., by verat, of Loi. rfbson .l» «- 


ethiCa^ self-doubts wili have .little of port’s on the personal life of his sub- ten so thouahtfullv that the orofes- 
that to offer. Mechanic also gives a feet. The work Is presented more ten so < nougmnmy mat me P rores - 
well deserved lambasting to "proven- successfully than the tnan: almost 
tive psychiatry", based on crisis In- definition, the vast majority of con- 

tervention, which has enjoyed enor- temporary academics lead humdrum Published November 1981 
mous popularity during the past 20 existences and except for occasioning 
.This “substitution of vague a student riot here and there 


Professor Eyscnck watches a demon- 
stration against him at the UnhrerstlT 
of Sidney In 1977. 

sional will be able to observe some 
aspects anew. 

The theme Miller takes os a means 
of unifying his subject matter is that 
of evolution. He poses the questions 
of how language might have evolved 
and how children learn it. Rather 
than attempting to decide such 
issues, Miller emphasizes what (be 
components of the answers will be. 

In the course of this he eliminates 9 
number of other suggestions by 
showing that they cannot account for 
the facts. Thus, the idea that lan- 
guage was the result of a single 
mutation fails because of the range 
of anatomically unrelated adapta- 
tions which were necessary in the 
■course of changing early man into a 
language user. 

Miller uses his theme in a creative 
and sometimes most unexpected 
fashion, At one point he refers to 
the claim made by Lieberman and 
Crelin that Meaderthal man could 
not produce the full range of human 
speech. In the course of understand- 
ing how such a claim can be made 
the reader is led through some tech- 
nical detail concerning the anatomy 
of the speech apparatus and the 
acoustics of speech. Neuroanafomy, 
however, -is not taken very far. Jo- 
deed a possible topic for expansion 
would have been the way in wwn 
the study language breakdowns 
brain injury aids our understanding 
of the underlying psychological 
mechanism. 

The book has its quirks. There aw 
a number of short sections on 1 g 
mathematics of language. Tnojgn 
rather out of style with the real, ' h «) 
are nearly always packaged into sing 
le pages separate from wt main te • 
But information theory. Zipfs jw. 
artificial languages - relics of 
past, perhaps - do serve ^reimn 
; ders of the technical underpinnmp 
of the subject matter. 

: 

; 

| tion of Psychological processes-^ 

1 did not prevent my enjoyment 0 
. splendia little book. 



l Joh n- Morton , 

1 John Morton is a member ofj* 

- scientific staff of the MRC ' Appw 

- Psychology unit, Cambridge- 
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the case studies he.cltea are so fascinating, and because 
. many instanced from the arts, his book wlllappeal to any reaae 
1 Interested In the dimensions ol the human psyche, £1 0.5u. 

CHICAGO 

■ i26Buqkihgham Palace' Roac? London SW1W9SD 
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Appointments 


Universities 
jjd last, The Qnecn’s 
lartitw JflmM McCartney (indoilrial en- 
Robert B. Copeland (mycology and 
KnTKoW); It- McAdam anuEthcl 
nJjrtjtf Wnhe (agricultural bolnnyi; Trevor 
[uyitD Adams (aBrlcullural and food chc- 
Robert Heavuldc Madden (agricultural 
bod bacteriology); Roderick Paul Blark- 
tgv (inicoliural zooloey); Hormuz Farhot 
(Snoandootogy); John Homan Reid (mkrci- 
Lfcjy and immunobiology). Research auoci- 
gt ua Young (geriatric medicine); research 
(bn: Dr I- 0. Boyle (applied mathematics 


C. Woodman (archaeology l; Dr j. Whyte 
(fltbology). 


Uc which, on the Initiative of the Headmasters 1 
rnn? 0 ^" C n J* ^ ing “‘"hilled at Westminster 
AptSf I9S° td ' and sU,rl °P cra, ' n B i" 

Exeter 

Chancellor: Sir Re* Richards. 

Strathclyde 

Personal profeisor: Dr William H. Stlmson 
(biochemistry). 

General 

The University of Leicester' announces that: 
Profesor Bomba urn has been elected chairman 
of the Education Research Board of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

Professor Grodeckl has been elected president 
of the Society of Public Teachers of Laws. 

Mr D. J. Hughes has been appointed secretary 
of the Liturgical Committee of the Diocese of 
Leicester. 


sion for Co-operation in History and Technolo- 

gy- 


Dr A. M. Newman (History) has been circled 
to the Council or the World Union of Jewish 
Mudics and vice chairman nf the International 
Association of Historical Societies (or the Study 
of^Jcwlsh History, with special responsibility Tor 

Professor SncBib has been elected an honorary 
member of the Society for Applied Bacter- 
iology. 

Dr lack Firth has been appointed director of 
the Health and Safely Executive’s Occupational 
Medicine and Hygiene Laboratories in Crlcklc- 
wood. London. He succeeds Dr 0. W. Bloom- 
field who retired cnrlier this month. 

Dr John W. L. Warren, who is currently assis- 
tant director al Leicester Polytechnic, joins 
CNAA as an assistant chief officer on January 
1, 1982. 

Mr Roger Dawe, head of the Unemployment 
Benefit Service at the Department of Employ- 
ment, Is to lie tile Manpower Services Commis- 
sion’s new- director of special programmes He 
succeeds Mr Geoffrey Holland, who took over 
as director of the MSC. 

George Gvte, headmaster of Springfield 
School, Middlesbrough has been appointed the 
first director of the Centre for the Study of 
Comprehensive Schools. 


Grants 


Honorary degrees 


Baht Watt . I 

lb fdJmdng have been awarded honorary 

f^Dr Derek H. Pringle, chairman and tnan- 
uri director of Scientific and Electronic En- 




nbi Mr Sean Connery, actor. 

DlWn Gudina] Gordon J. Gray, Roman 
CtihoUc Archbishop of St Andrews and Edln- 
borgh- 


Hk following have been awarded honorary 
deuces: 

DDL The Rovd Canon Leonard Appleton, 
busily 4 rector of religious education lor the 
docest of Canterbury. Dr William Taylor, 
dmui d the University of London’s Institute 
d Education. 


Kvcnls 


'tmpsovlng Consultancy Activities, ” a one-day 
mum being held al the North East London 
Mprdnlc in the conference cenlre, Duncan 
Inst, London E1S on December 8. The temi- 
w tffl be led by Professor James Bruce, 
4-t8 « of industrial liaison at the Mbi- 
ahStli Inslltuio of Technology and alms to 
mcsdemic staff In tho promotion of cornu I- 
and industrially orientated research In 
-vlosthudoos. Fee: £.10. Details from Ken 
hct.£risiOD or externa] relations, and com- 
JOTiioni, NELP Ait House, ISNIM High. 
»:«. Gisdwell Heath, Romford, Essex. 

I?***)™! Studies and Professional Author- 
Oirmc of a Standing Conference on 
jjats la Education seminar being held on 
™®li« IB from 10.15 am to 4.15 Piu In 
S&CjJW, Strand, London. Papers will 
“W: "Tiio profoisionallzatlon of teachers: 
Najj ar, by Professor Eric Hoyle of the 
hi Bristol. Fco: £3.00. Appilcatlons 
*** Secretary. Mr Jomea Scotlnnd, 
TOjI Aberdeen College of Education, HU- 
^ Aberdeen 1F/T 
• • • 

Technokigy - Ethnology and Expori- 
r ® sldcnll ®l course to be hold 
IMi tc n * 1 / of I^iecMer from December 
tomerence alms to liring together 
5al lcchnolo W arwtaco- 


Recent publications 


1LBA B 1 *!* aimed at fifth 
*n P ar * nl4 to help younga- 

r tTEp °* y°Ulh unemployment - 
W 15,000 in inner London - 
them to take some form or 
edueadon. The guide contains leaf- 
eX+r* of needed for a 

? n<i about Ihe way* to 
W w* r ?I 0 ' r ®*“nt» for obialniJng a 
from (he Inner London 
Atnhoiily, County HaU, London 

*• • • 
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“Tourists" by Duane Hanson, part of the Scottish National Gallery of Modern 
Art's collection which Is being shown alongside a special exhibition of completely 
new acquisitions ranging from traditional oil palatines to non-representations! 
sculpture, at the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, this month. 


f Ka Wt^^u. aj, , audl ? cassette of ap- 

01 M pages. One. side deals 
mallor * generally, corporation 
‘ssbkS. "*»uures which apply to 
Incorporated or not, Side 
. business start up schemes, be- 


Awards 


Valuable scholarships are being offered by the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyih.lo 
candidates who sit an entrance examination 
between January 6-8 1982. Among those on 
offer arc twelve Evan Morgan idioUushJps. 
each worth £330, tenable for three wan. and 
additional to normal student grants. Conditions 
of eligibility vary and can no studied In a 
booklet available from the registrar, University 
College of Wales, AborystvMh, Old College 
King Street, Dyfcd Sy23 2AX. 

neats Id kind, capital gains laxand transfer lax. 
(Available In December from CAET, 9 
Museum House, Museum Street, London 
WC1A IJT. 

t • » 

Proceedings of the conference "The Funding 
and Organisation of Higher Education Courses 
- The Select Committee’s Recommendations 
and Future Policy” have now been published 
and are available from the organisers, the In- 
ternational Office, North East London 
Polytechnic. Asia Houso, 156/164 High Road, 
Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex, for £6. 


A guide to International bodies and organiza- 
tions The European Dlmension v/MOi can pro- 
vide Information and materials for teachers and 
others to help young people gain • boner 
understanding of the European community, tas 
been issued by the Department of Education 
and Science. The organisations listed W the 
leaflet provldo a comprehensive guide to almost 
every type of acth-hy. Some, are concerned 
primarily! rith Euroj*. some m ^ es»n djdfy 
International, others are of a general natiue. 


Course news 


After nearly two decades of dedicated effort 
and success for its students in the fashion 
Industry. Harrow College or Higher Education’s 
fashion course bi the faculty of ait and photo- 
i graphy has been approved for a BA honours 
degree, and will be validated by the Council for 
National Academic Awards. The three year 
course has a normal intake of 24 students. 
Further details from Harrow College of HE, 
Northwlck Park, Harrow HA1 3TP. 


(Available from DBS Room 2/11, Elizabeth [or study on nlcoholltn 
York R0,d, todon ffi, 7PH.) gj 


Designing a Medium Sited Public Library a 
joint puPllcallon by Architects and Building 
Branch and the Office of Arts and Libraries of 
the Department of Education and Science aims 
to Improve communication between architects 
and imrarians. so os to help each understand 
more dearly the objectives and methods of tbe 
other, so that together they may provide better 
libraries for users (Building BuUeiin fid. Library 
Information Series No 11 from HMSO book- 
shops, £6.75). 


The Spoken Word - a BBC guide by Robert 
Burchfield, chief editor of the Qxford English 
Dictionaries, which was written after what the 
author describes as an exhaustive examination 
of the quality of spoken English on the BBC 
Dronramnes. His conclusion was that on the 
whole tbe standard was broadly acceptable. The 
guide deals with pronunciation, ' vocabulary and 
Irainrasr and gives an index of subjects and words 
?BBC Publications, 35 Mariebone High Street. 
London Wl, £1.95) 


Aberdeen 

Oin-Mcdlcal Physics & Bin-EnilnRrlng - Dr P 
Dandy - JL14J351 from the Ca neer Research 
Campaign for research on improved detection 
of early metastatic liver distnsc by combined 
use of radionuclide tomographic imaging and 
scrum biochemical markers. 

Pathology - Dr C. H. W. Horne - £1 1.141 from 
the Cancer Research Campaign for an evalua- 
tion of human embryonic prcolbumin as a 
tumour murker. 

Child Health - Dr G. Russell - £22.216 from 
the Cystic Fibrosis Research Trust f<>r study of 
a new technique to promote bronchial drainage 
in Cystic Fibrosis. 

Chemistry - Dr F. P. GIhsmi - {4 I J I 30H (tom 
the Department ol the Environment for a study 
of immobilization of non-heat generating 
radioactive waste In cement matrices. 

Forestry - W. D. Holmes - £34,700 from the 
Forestry Commission for a study of economic 
surveys of private forestry. 

Psychology - J. W. Shepherd - £10.792 from 
the Home Office fur research un the develop- 
ment of facial identification filing system. 
Biochemistry - Dr J. E. Fnthergill - £32j007 
from the Medical Research Council for study 
on structures of the heavy chains of comple- 
ment components Clr and CIs. 

Bio-Mcdicoi Physics & Blo>Fjigbuerlng - Pro- 
fessor J. Mallard, Dr D. Watmough and Ur A. 

P. Beylis* - £nO,654 from the McJlcul Research 
Council for a study of clinical ultrasonic charac- 
terization of diffuse pathology. 

Physiology - Dr M. Colter - £13.852 from the 
Medical Research Council for an invcMigulion 
of the effects of chronic electrical slinimniion 
i on immobilized and icnntomlzcd muscles. 
Zoology - Professor G. Dunne i - £41. HOI from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
for study on effects of aerial spraying of Fcnlt- 
rothion on bird population* and behaviour. 
Unit for Research on Addlcttie Drugs - Profes- 
sor W H. Rosier 1 1 tz - $156,918 from the 
National Insthutc on Drug Abuse for the study 
of Opioid peptides - receptors, biosynthesis and 
release. 

Mental Health - Dr J. I) Haldane - flUOO 
from Nineveh Trust Fund fur promotion of 
mental health. 

Biochemistry - Dr F. B. Williamson and Dr W. 

F. Long - £21,131 from Nuffield Foundation 
for the study of heparan sulphate-protein In- 
teractions. 

Anatomy - Di K. S. Bcdl - £1 1,750 front Royal 
Society for study on neural histology. 
Computing Science - Dr S M. Dccn - £88.498 
from the Science Research Council for study on 
development of a prototype distributed data- 
base system (PRECI"). 

Cotnpnting Science - Dr P. M. D. Gray - 
£19,380 from the Science Research Council for 
study un common high level interface to 
Codnsyl and Rapport databases. 

Zoology - Dr' R. Ralph - £47,000 front the 
Science Research Council for study on marine 
biological data unit; marine growth on North 
Sea Platforms. 

Language Laboratory - B. F. Farrington - 
£18.729 from the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment for study of computer based learning of 
languages. 

Community Medicine - Professor R. D. Weir. 

G. Mooney - f 17.873 from the Scottish Home 
and Health Department (Health Economics Re- 
search Unit). 

Engineering - Professor J. R. Smith - £10,000 
from Shell International Marine Ltd - for an 
electrical stability study - MSV. 

Sociology - Dr E. A. Paterson - £24.000 from 
the Social Science Research Council for study 
of the health belief of women in different social 
classes. 

Engineering - Professor S. Reid - £41,303 from 
'the Transport and Road Research Laboratory 
for study of the development of cor front struc- 
tures to efficiently resist inuucl. 

Mental Health - Professor G. W. Ashcroft, Dr 
J. O. Besson - £21,110 from Wellcome Trust 
for study on alcoholism: early detection and 
intervention among general practice allenden. 
Institute or McdksJ Sociology - Dr R. Taylor - 
£24.475 from the Social Science Research 


Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia Santfnetli 
and Mila Goldie 

SEKC for an investigation Into phase separa- 
tiun in suUcnl cxtractiun by means of pulsed 
elect rolalic fields; Professor M. F. Edwards - 
£35.700 from Polymer Engineering Directorate 
of the SER.C for a project on mixing in single 
screw extruders. 

Managerial sciences - Professor K. G. Loekycr 
and Dr J. S. Oakland - £60.000 from SERC to 
investigate statistical methods of quality control 
in selected sectors of manufacturing Industry; 
Professor K. O. Lockycr. Dr J. S. Oakland and 
Dr D. II. R. Price - £48.100 from SERC to 
conduct research into programmable production 
decisions and microcomputers In small com- 
panies. 

Electrical and Electronic Engineering - Profes- 
sor Howson - £14,836 from SERC tnr research 
min clciifunic frequency stabilization for high 
O cavity resunumr; - Professor Simmons and 
Dr R. Green - £53,247 from the SERC for 
research into characterization, optimization and 


application* of tmvcl silicon bistable device*. 
Industrial technology - Dr I. J. McColm - 
£12.100 from SERC for research Into hydrogen 
absorption by hexagonal DfiL structure siliciaes. 
Management Centra - P. Holroyd and B. C. 
Twiss - £13,730 from the SERC to conduct an 
assessment nf future poilcmi or communication 
and the soda) consequences of changes In this 
technology; Professor D. J. Hlduon - £20,489 
from the SSRC for the continuation of his study 
into power and decision making into the organi- 
zational coalition. 

Pharmacology - Dr It. Cnstall and Dr R. J. 
Naylor - £21,944 (runt the Wellcome Trust to 
support their research study of discrete persis- 
tent stimulation and antagonism at meioltmhfo- 
rcccplors nnd the consequences for an under- 
standing nf receptor changes in schizophrenia 
and the design of nmi-schunphri-nic ugonts. 
Control Engineering - £10,fll» between DP In- 
ternational and (lie university, un agreement to 
co-operate in n survey niul assessment n[ pos- 
sible methods of mnnlUirinu valve pi ration as 
applicable id gate vulvvs »,f the type currently 
used in subsea completions. 

Warwick 

Biological Sciences - Dr 11 H. WtiudUnd - 
£299 ,971 from the MRC for the regulation of 
gene activity in early development; - £310.441 
from the MKC for the regulation of gene 
activity In curly development. 

Institute for Employment Research - Dr R. M. 
Lindlcy - £23,251) front the Engineering Indus- 
try Training Board, a supplement to un existing 
grant of £n2,85ll as part nf n tolling forward 
programme extending U> September 30 for 
‘■Manpower Planning" 

Centre for Research In Industry, Business 
and Administration - Professor I. R. Perrin - 
£20. 462 from the Department of Health and 
Social Security for research on Identification 
and measurements of costs in Inching hos- 
pitals. 

Chcm Wry and molecular sciences - Dr N. W. 
Alcock and Professor M. G. H. Wallbridgc - 
£lb.4U(> from the Science anti Engineering Re- 
search. Council lot research on synthetic and 
structural studies ol polynuclear compounds ol 
Cu-Ag-Au including their compounds wllll 
boranes and carfooboranes: Dr N. W. Aloock 
and Dr P. Moore - £15.800 from the SEKC for 
research on synthesis and investigation or new 
polyaaa-macrocyclk ligands and their heavy 
mental complexes; Dr B. T. Oolding and Pro- 
fessor T. J. Kemp -£15,800 from (hr SERC for 
research on phaloaciivalian of potential and 
proven anti-cancer drugs; Professor K. R. Jen- 
nings and Dr R. S. Mason - £47,800 from the 
SEKC for research on kinetics anti thermodyna- 
mics or ion molecule reactions; Dr P. Moon; 
and Dr G. R. Willey - £33,432 from the SERC 
for kinetic studies by FTNMR: volumes of 
activation and multi -nuclear Line-broadening. 
Computer Science - Dr W. F. McCall - £107305 
from the SERC far predicting properties of 
computations. 

EuffriMrbig - Professor S. K. Bhatlacharyan - 
£83,450 from SERC for research on coaled 
abrasive machining; - £72,300 from SERC for 
teaching company programme with Cos worth 
Research and Dsvelopntrni Ltd.; - £1-1,500 
from BL Cars, a supplement to on existing 
grant of £11,000 tor integrated manufacturing 
systems: commercial vehicles; Dr J. M. GiD - 
£14,341 from Research for the Blind, for re- 
search and development of aids for the blind 
and partially sighted; Dr F. A. McKee - 
£31,877 from the SERC for an investigation of 
(retting using surface metrology techniques. 
Industrial and Btulaea Studies - D. A. Win- 
chester - £29,414 from the SSRC for research 
on government Influence on national collective 
bargaining in the local government sector. 
Mathematics - Dr D. E. Evans - £IJ ,600 from 
the SERC to support the visit of Professor O. 
BratleU: - Dr C. Hajaraavfa - £25,750 from the 
SERC for symposium on ring theory: - Dr M. 
A. Reid - £31,763 from The SERC for a 
symposium In algebraic geometry. 

Psychology and Law - Dr I. E. Morley and A. 
H. Shore - £16,922 from the SSRC for study on 
experience and .skill in the Initial interview 
between lawyer and client. 

Rear arch Centre of the Mathematical Modelling 
of Cfinfeaf Trails - Professor A. G. McDonald 
- £13,690 from the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund for research on medical information sys- 
tems. 

Sociology - Professor M. Stacey and Ms H. 
Evers - £35,00(1 from the Nuffield Foundation 
for research on experience of the elderly with 
health and social care support and services. 
EngbiMrinu and physics - Dr D. K. Bowen and 
Professor A. J. Forty - £25,177 from SERC for 
mlcroanalytlcs studies by synchrotron radiation. 


Open University programmes Noy 28 to Dec 4 




9 November 28 
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Oolng Shopping 




10 il> Governing’ Schools.’ The lotenrtew (WTO; 

MB* 0 TechuSogy fonadatioB course. Values fTIQI: 
7.1B* Oth* dwtees. Keeping ■ Brisn« |P®i 
7J f Yean of Life. B.by Talk (Ml; 

pn* 3 ) 

Thursday December 3 

Emm First Yeah of Life. The World st One 

(P911; prog 3) 


1Z26 1 Childhood 5-10. Oelting Used to School 

13, BO* Stin'oEw foiMdalton coiilie. Foetl are not 
Enough (T 101; pmg 1) 

13 is* vfence foundation course. 8101 Preparatory 
Math! - Oraptw CSIM; prog MAFSO) 


Friday December 4 

5vj0? Th?Pralsctiool ChUd. Wbm Eveiyifaing Cel* 
You Down (P9I2: P™! 3) 

2340* Technology foundation course. Values (T1D|, 
prog 1) 

• repuled programmes. 


Council for a comparative study of the coping 
behaviour of wives io four different occupation- 
al groups characterized by inlerminent husband 
absence. 

Blo-Medlca] Physics & Bio- Engineering - Pro- 
fessor C. Mallard, Dr J. M. Hutchison - 
£25,429 from Medical Research Council for 
research entitled imaging of the human body by 
NMR- 


Cfvll engineering - £53,164 from the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority for re- 
search on the influence ol geometric and 
aerodynamic parameters od the performance of 
the Wolis turbine, under direction of Professor 
A. E. Long. 

Dullness studies - £37,200 from the Eastern 
Health and Social Services to support tbo 
Health and Social Services Management Re- 
search Unit. 

Pathology - £22,149 from the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society Tor the purchase or a special microscope 
for MS research being carried out under direc- 
tion of Professor I. V. Allen. 

Botany - £14.058, from the . ARC for research 
on analysis of lapetal structure In male sterile 
1 lines ot cereals, under the direction of Dr M. 
W. Steer. 

Anaesthetics - £14,000 from Glaxo Laboratories 
for research on obstetric anaesthesia. 

Pathology - £11,894 from the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society to cover the salary of a technician and 
for the purchase of small equipment in conne- 
xion wllli MS research. 

Medicine - £10,000 from tho Eastern Health 
and Sadat Service Board for research tin gastric 
inhibitory polypeptide (OIP) in health and dis- 
ease, under direction of Professor K. G. 
Buchanan. 

Bradford 

Chemical engineering - Dr M. A. Hughes - 
£22,745 from BP Limited, United Kingdom to 
Investigate the development ol organic reagents 
for the extraction of metals; Mr J. C. Godfrey 
and Professor C. Hanson - 123.260 from the 
SERC Ipr research into axial mixing in column 
. contractors; Dr P. J. Dalles, £54,988 from the 


Announcements 


JULIAN CORBETT 
PRIZE 

IN NAVAL HISTORY 

Essay competition. Value £250, To 
be bald hi 1962. Particulars from 
the Secretary, Institute of Historical 
Research, Senate House, London, 
WC1E 7HU. 
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THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
PROFESSOR AND HEAD 
OF DEPARTMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL EN- 
GINEERING 

Aflpfaailons ara irwrted lor iho above- 
meraonod position from auisHy «iaJ- 
rttod persons pasouing sppicpmi* 
orpe nance. 

The Department ol Mechanical En- 
gineering h09 major mwhib fn: IM 
energy Tech to logy (with an emph»»i* 
on lonawaWe sources and thermal 
ssp*cis): |S| ptodicHon engineering 
(* mi an proposals on emali-ecafe 
nunu(acturtng); (3) applied mactanice 
and design (wfd< an empha»j on 
appropriate design for manufacturing). 
Salary K2I.296 <K1 - Slg. 0.7721). 
Imtfol conlract period ta for itireo years: 
other benefits incfude a gratuity equal 
lo 24* taxed ai 2W rale, nppormment 
repaMahon and leave (area (staff num- 
ber and family). ooflUng-in and out 
aHomincas. eti wooKa patd leave par 

e , educalion fame and assistance 
irda school toes, free housing Sal- 
ary conSnurPoe and medico) bsnaw 
schemes araUabie. 

beUSed appdeation (two bofMa] wfcft 
cuntetlou vBas, together wMt the 
Mmes and adeftssee of three rafareos. 
mould be addressed to: The Regbirar. 
Praia Maw Guinea Urinranfty oTTwh- 
nofcray. P.O. Box 703. Lee Papua New 
Qufnaa by 30 January 1881 
Apthcanta mUont In the Untlad Nng- 
dom Shtndd otoo aend a copy of op- 
pHcaflon to the Association d Com- 
oowsalli Untvamtlei I teas). 30 Gor- 
don Square, London WCIH QPF, bopt 
whom fwmt 'ranrabon can ba 


BELFAST 

THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIP IN 

Economics 

Application* are Invited for 
a- post of lecturer In Econo- 
mics. tenable from 1 -January 
ISBs or auch later date aa m«y 
be arranged. Candidates suit- 
ably qualified In any Held at 
Ecortomtcs wJU be conaldarad. 
but an intersei In the oppllce. 
Man of Economic* to engineer- 
ing problem# will be an advan- 


SnlarV scale la £6.073 — 

£ 12,861 with contributory pen- 
sion rights under FBfiU or 
USS. Infilal pleclnu an the ail- 
ary scale will depend .on’ age, 
qualifications ana expert ones. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from tha . Psrsonnel 
Officer. The Qq» eft's UnlM 
ty of Bslfbst. BT7 INPL 


■rn Irslant) 

..OdsEnji data: 18 

Hof. SI/THE 

\Bh ' . HI 


DURHAM 

CRANMER HALL _ 
THEOLOmCAL COLLEGE 
la part or ST. JOHN'S 
COLLEGE, UNIYEHSITY OF 
DURHAM) 

Required for lai May. I BBS 
for later by arrange menu 


” ESSEX. 

.. UNIVERSITY OF. ' [■■ 
SGRC" Survey 'Archive ' 


ace as toon as post. .. 

„0 later than I February t, — 

-fur a period of two years. Tna 

B oat would suit a qraduata Irt 
in social sciences with aanarl* 
enco of. 1 and interest In., Uuj 
us- of spatially- ores nit ad dan.-. 
Bom* knowledge or computing 
In iho serial - sciences- la re- 
qulred as .well aa a wilt III mess 
to daraldp skills fit this area. 

Applications (two- copies). 
laciudJnu a curriculum, vftao 
and the names and uddreuos 
ul two referees, afiould ruch 

■ ho Registrar (AO/15fWTHESI 

tin Ivor illy of Eta 

f ’orfc. Colchseter wm-.. . 

ram whom .further Particular* 
may ba obialnrd, by 18 Detent- 
bar 1981. 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLET >E 

TiF.r ARTM ENT (It 
EDUCATION 

riioiF-sauit of education 

(SOCIAL & PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS) 

Applications are invited lor 
a Chair In Education with spe- 
cial reference to the Social nn«l 
Psychological Foundations of 
Education The siicreaslul ap- 
plicant will be responsible lor 
undergraduate. postgraduate 
studies end professional train- 
ing In this areit which will In- 
clude it conalde robin atudent 
element from dn velar In u coun- 
tries. Salary will be on Pro- 
rpstorlsl Ornde and date of 
cummancemant of dutlea will 
Up the subject ul netjol lutlon . 

Applications (3 copies I 
luuefiicr with I lie names and 
addresses »f two referous 
a ha ii Id be forwarded to the 
Vim- Principal <A<imlnlst rot lorn 

find Registrar. University Col- 
lege. P.O. Dux 78, Cardlr r CM 
I XL. frr.ru whom further per- 
tlLulHTS will bo eiullnble. Cl a*, 
ing flute 13th nocnmbnr 1981. 
Rnf: 3330. , HI 

KONG KONG 
UNIVERSITY OF 
. CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY 

Applications are InvJtqd for' 
tha Chair ol Chamlalry which 
will rail vacant In January 
1SB3 Tallowing the resigns t Ion 
or Professor D. 5. Payne. 

Annual salary esuperannu- 
ablei will be within the pro- 
fessorial range and ant less 
then HK *2 50, 9 20 (£1 = 

HKSlO.flu approx. I- 

At current rates, salaries iu 
will not exceed ISH of grata 
income. Housing benallta at a 
rental of 3WS ol . salary, 
aducatlon allowance, leave and 
mad leal ban a Tits are provided. 

Further particulars nnd ap- 
plication form* may be 
obtained from tha Beer story 
General. Auoclatian ol Com- 
■nonwaallh Universities 

(Appta-i, 3d Oordon Square. 
London WCIH OFF. Or from 
tha Appointments Unit. Sscrat- 
ary’s Of lice. University or 
Hong Kang... lion g Kong, 

Tha closing (fete lor appllcn- 
llnn la 51 Pocetphar IBBl ■ HI 

LIVERPOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF 
aiLMOUR^IJjMR OF 

Applications .are Invited for 
the Glle.ci-.ir Chair ot Spanish 
w|lhln the Faculty of Arts. 1 

The salary will not be leas 
than £ 16,480 par annum and 
Initially will depend on the 
qualifications and experience 
of Ilia successful candidate. 

Applications (13 copies), 
together with the names of 
three referees should ba re- 
ceived not later than 4th Janu- 
ary. .1083. by the Registrar. 
Tha university, P.O. Box 147, 
Liverpool. L69 3BX, rrom 
Whom further particulars may 
be obtained. (Candidates over- 
anas. who wish to do so. may 

t end one copy by olrnmilt. 
luoto Ref RV/lHUmiEB. HI 

■ LBEpa ■ ■- - 

• : ‘tAb dfen uHiVBAprtY .; 

A vdnm» lisa arisen for- the 
* .91 lanlor Counsallor ln- 
e Yorkaldra. Itsgidn which 
ms - ill. headquarters at FaU-fn* 
npdtj. itenlon Afreet 

. cur rnnlexpar lance .Within Uta 
.. brou Gala of adult, [urther, 
— *- ynsr education, Tha post 
NJ a- penoit who - la in- 
tad: in tha deyaiopmont 

a muitl-medra a 

pan 41 a | re cm lr . i 

.* academic communication 

. auft^Tww ... 

for the atudenta: -aru clearly n 
1 orime Importance 


fromij..- 
rector -of .Btu 
al Tui> 


NEW ZEALAND 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WF-LLI NOTON 

ANTHHOPOLOOY 

A vacancy lur a lecturer In 
BorlelA-ultiirsl anthronalony 
will exist from 1 July 198S and 
applications aru Invited Trom 
persons familiar with various 
aspects or cutite mimi-ury t hoary 
who have domanatratea ability 
to teach anthropology. The 
aurcesaTuI applicant will be ex- 

E lected, at various times, la 
each courses ranglafl from In- 
troductory anthropology lo the 
noatnradunie honours level, 
and to supervise* postgraduate 
atudenta. A candidate nxperl- 
encatl in relating research to 
theory and one whoso rraaarch 
interests could be pursued In 
the New Zeeland area, will be 
prararrad. A knowledge or 
onlhropalualcal Unguis tics Is 
dealrabln. but not osaenilal. 


Tho salary acule for locturere 
la NZSI9.833 par annum to 
333,330 per annum. 

Conditions of appointment. 
Including method ot application 
are avnllabla Trom the Appoint. 
mi<n ts Officer, Victoria Uni- 
versity of iVmllngton, Private 
Bag. Wellington. New Zealand, 
or from tha Aasaciatlon of 
Commonwealth Unlvoreillea 
( Appts, ), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WClH 0PF. 

Applications close on 21 
February 1983. Hi 


OXFORD 

ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 

WOODHOUSE JUNIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN 
CLASSICAL STUDIES 


JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN CHEMISTRY 
OR BIOCHEMSITRY 


Tha Collape proposes, ir 
(hero should. he sulleblo cendS- 
dstoe. to elect to (wo Junior 
Research Fellowships from 1 
October 1983. one Id Cliamla- 
try or Blachainlatry and one In 
Claaslcel Studios. Candid a (as 
should- npt normally have ax- 
- ceadsd 23 years at the time or 
their election and should heva 
. qlrandy . rompletad their first 
degree. The Fellowships are 
opart to man and woman and 
will he tenable for three years. 

The Junior Rose arch Fel- 
lowship In Classical Studies 
will be ' on tho Foundation of 
the late Mr, H. C. Woodhouea. 
tho Intention oT which Is ta 
promote and encauraga rlaaalc- 
al studies within or Pi connec- 
tion win tha College, end In 

( 'articular ‘the study or the 
Bngunga, literature, art. 
archaeology, history nod phtla- 
•apy or anclont Greece end 
Rom of, nnd their Influence on 
.Inter civilisation'. 


( 'articular ‘I he study or the 
angunga. literature, art. 
archaeology, history and phllo - 


Tha s* lory will got be faea ' 

than £16.480 per annum and A Junior Raiearch Fallow 

L‘!AW'v, w1 ’3 depend an the will recalva a ntlpend of EATvL 


charge and will. II unmarried, 
be given free rooms or. If mar- 
rled, e housing allowance. 


Overseas 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 

Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted: 

Other Classifications: 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates: 

Classified Display - £8.25 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x r C0 i 
(5' £74.25 1 

Classified Linage - £1.60 per 
line K 

Minimum 3 lines - @ £4.80 
Box number - £2.00^ 

Copy deadlines: 

Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


Polytechnics 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF 

Dolonary of Loral Examinations 
Appointment ol 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

The Do legates Invite applica- 
tions Trom aullably qualified 
persons far the post af Re- 
search Officer, which will be- 
come available early In 1983. 

The salary will be on the 
Oxrord University Lecturer's 
scale which at preeent runs 
from £6800 to £13.733. the 
starting point far the success- 
ful applicant, who will be re- 
quired to belong to the 
University Superannuation 
Scheme, being determined by 
age. qualifications end experi- 
ence. 

Full particulars, and the 
I arm of application , which 
must be returned by 3 January 
1982. may be obtained Tram 
the Secretary ol Local Ex- 
aminations, Ewart Place. Sum- 
mortown. Oxford 0X2 7DZ 
l Tel- 34391 Ext. 2bi. Ill 


SHEFFIELD 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
Applications are Invited for 
two pasts of Research Assis- 
tant or Fellow for the purpose 
of preparing new editions of 
writings, by Peter Abelard. Tha 
' posts are funded by the 
Leverhulme Trust. A good hon- 
ours degree In a suitable Aria 
subject and a knowledge of 
Latin required. Research ex- 
perience an advantage but not 
essential. 

The posts are tenable for 
two years rrom 1 January 19B2 
or as soon as passible inaresf- 
ter. Initial salary up to £7.700 


e year on Range IA. acccordlna 
to sgs, qualifications and ex- 
perience. Enquiries may be 
mads of ProreHsor, D. E. Lu's- 
combe. by 'phone or In wrlt- 

sw. Hasrs t . , w rtory 

Particulars rrom the „ _ 
latrnr and Secretary. (Staffing) 
the University. Sheffield BIO 
2TN to whom applications. In- 
cluding the names of threB re- 
fsrasg. should ba sent by 18 
December 1981. Quota ref: 
R649JDI HI 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 

LEON FELLOWSHIP 
Applications ere Inylted for 
the Leon Fellowship for Re- 
search (preferably in the fields 
of Economics or Education] for 
the Session I9B2-B5. Tha Fel- 


a year. Is entitled to lunch and 
dine el nigh Table without 


Further particulars end 
forms of anpllcailon may be 
Obtained from the Senior 
Tutor. Completed application 
farms abould be sent lo the 
Senior Tutor as early as possi- 
ble nnd not later than Satur- 
day, 30 January 1983. HI 

. i 

.-QfH&FFEELD ' 

■ • . ’ THp UNIVERSITY OP.’. 

Applications ere 


lowahlp la of the vslus of not 
less than £3,700 ■ year, and la 
tenable In tha first Instance Tor 
one yasr. It la not essential 
that candidates should ba mem-- 
bars or s university, but they 
are expaatad ta put forward a- 
proposal of research of an adv- 
anced eharootfir and to produce 
evidence that they can carry it 
out. Selected candidates will 
be required lo attend for Inter- 
view. . Further particulars 
Ihou d ha .obtained from the 
Scholarships Section, Room 


B int men nnd worn 
ave port; tenable from , . 

9B3 or. pji. soon a* 


a parson 
cted to 
area -of 


" conduct*! 

Centra far 
.gross Is h 
~mont -alld go 

■ inftfttre 

■ante 'Industrial, -eiptrlenc- ■- 
(as inh. Initial aa 


LONDON 1 

UNIVERSITY OF 

vicENT Fif L A D tep B s LANCR 

Pal- 

■owshlps (one senior and ona 
tanoble TroSi October 
The Fellowships have 
abject of, promoting tbs 
t af the civilisation and 
cw ^ura Of Bpnln, end are open 

«ud? n qf , lp , ^. M ‘ or Pontic 

‘fniS 

&&£2$isA su% 


agigdsl Tut 

sSa/SMAtsK’iT,' 

dur.onsiyerllia a^Jprlde oh 

'ng^tssJip.: 


Lojipvraii . 

? riake a 0r ^IS^uala’ 


older.emalfljiiV not’ p'rociude... 

' ‘ V°Wj or W|th the I 




* »tf r 


i *n 


Itlpb. Uni voraity , of London 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER IN 

COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

for Degree and other courses. Relevant degree 
and teaching experience essential. 

Salary range £6094-£1 1 985 per annum. 
Assistance with removal expenses. 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon’s 
Institute of technology, Schoolhlll, 
Aberdeen, AB9 1FB. (0224 574511). 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIP - REACTION 
MECHANISMS IN METALLURGICAL PROCESSING 

Applications ara invited fei a Research Asshianishlp lo investigate »affaew»f •*’ 
mechanlSTra apeiattva In the' Argon Oxygon- DacaitHiuHtion proceti Mi 
production al aiaTtieu steel and other high alloy aiBeis. „ ... 

Applicants should have a good digiea hi Metallurgy. ChamhUy. Ctawie* 
Enoinsertng u a ralatsd subject. Tha successful appicam mil bo e«MCiM to 
logjuralvui fat a CNAA rawaicii dagrsB. 

Thaaopolnimoni h for a I1>ed period ol thine years. 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS, STATISTICS 
& OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
MATHEMATICAL CONTROL 

Applications are Invtttd bom good honours graduates lor th* PO* 1 o' J***J*®5 
Assistant, to work on a llwaa yui project on iha an*ly«ls and d«lgn ol WJ™ 
mu invariable system*, using functional analytJo tschnlquaa and the ffiBotY 01 
malrlcaa. Candidates should have umi umfemraduaia lor p«»*g'«*“® 
expatlenca In mathematical control. Tha successful Candida le wli nonraw 
•xpaclsd to saak reglslration Iw a CNAA research degioe. Clodng dare 
Dewmbei 

Applloatlon forma and furlhaf details ara avallabla from lha rare®" 1 ?* 
Ohlosr, Shafflald CKy Polyiaohnta IDapt TfHI Halforda Houia 
Square Shafflald 81 2BB or by lelaphonlng 20B11 axl 387. 

She (fluid City polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunities Employ" 


PAISLEY COLLEGE . 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
AND COMPUTING 
LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 

(Salary Scale Lecturer 'A' — £6,894 to £11,985) 

Applications are invited from those wishing to 
Statistics at undergraduate and graduate levalii. 
ence will be given to applicants who wish to tescn« 
pursue research ’work and who have experience « 
applying statistics, either In Industry or through co 

The dspartment Is responsible for hon o ura degree 8 ^ 
Mathematical Sciences, Computing Science xhs 

a Post-Graduate Diploma In Computer Education. ^ 
• department also provides courses for a W'da va i t 
honours degrees In the applied sciences, angin 

and business economics. _ a R. 

Informal enquiries- may be made to Profasao 
Burnside -'|«xl 248J or Mr. D. B. Stewart 3 “J[ flb | e 
^Application, forms and further particulars 
from ,the Personnel Officer, Palaley College r 's 
-. by. High Street, Paisley PA1 2BE (tele no 041-WJ*, 
ext. 230) to, whom completed forms 8 £ DU, l,^isement- 
. within 10 of the appearance of this ad vert I a 


r 1 -' 



1 
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polytechnics continued 


, PLYMOUTH 
I POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of 
Technology 
Department of 
Architecture 

i POSTS 


LECTURER/ 
LECTURER I! 
ARCHITECTURE 

Salary: 26402-El 21 41 
(Laval of appointment 
and atartlng salary 
dependent upon 


ppolntment 
ing salary 


qualifications and 
experience) 

Primary activity in both 
pc^s win be In Design 
Tssehlng for which candi- 
dates must show ability. 
Addilonal expertise needed 
In aidiileciural theory or de- 
sign technology. Research 
fie rest end commitment re- 
quired, 

Application forms to be re- 
lumed by Friday 6th Janu- 
iry 1882 can be obtained 
wm furfiier particulars from 
the Paraonnel Officer, Ply- 
mouth Polytechnic Drake 
Grcui, Plymouth PL4 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
P0UTECHNIG CYMRU 
Dsparimani of Civil Engineering 
and Building 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

SoMMtohentes and Properties 
of Mat aria la 

Salary: E6A62-E12.141 p.a. 
CuyStfsto* should ba suitably 
Graduatos. Appropriate 
wrtino experience to honoura 
lorel end/or In lha conduct 
J raswieh and/or professional 
l‘w fn civil engineering Is 
jaibla. 

kthw partloulara and 
|»teitlon forma may b« 
*j™ from: Tha Paraonnat 
Wwir. Tha Polytechnic of 
?“*■ Pontypridd. Mld- 
«w» 8 W. CF37 1DL Tel: (04431 
*5IH Ext 2021. 

ftMgmh-FrtJiyllihDKBmtar. 1881 


Polytechnic 
L. Qf Wales 

llm LONDON 

Middlesex polytechnic 
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BRISTOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

SOUTH WEST REGIONAL 
management centre 

manaoem t ent n studies 

lectSeSIR S'et'nq 

n*r. No. L37/97 

- ^vc.m rar in Market Ing la ra- 
qulred from January 19B2 op 
■■ poaalbla thorenfler. 
““ s * st In tho teaching of 

M a n b game n t ”9 tutu e 1 ° an d "po it" 

nSttm. D,D,oma ■" 

Applicants should poaaeea a 

hAorvSti or h, !. he r MBiwa in 
"« or ““■jngaa with a 
555L,£ l,nB Bpaelallxptton 

together with practical buil- 
neaa experience and/ar suitable 
roses rch a < per in nee. 

,_SS*«V. 1 .Sc ,, 6 ! Lil £6463 - 
£9634 (bar) — £10431 per 

annum. 

flaw. “ *11338 (bar) - 
£13141 par annum. 

The appointment will be 
made pn the appropriate acale 
according to relevant previous 
■er v Ice/a xperlencs, (Progras- 
■lon from the LII scats to the 
SL seals Is In accordance with 
the provision of tha Burnham 
Further Education Report). 

For rurther details and an 
application form, to be re- 
turned by 9 December 1981, 

S 1 ""®" contact the personnel 
fflce, Coldharbour Lane. 
French ay. Bristol. 

Pinnae .quote Reference 
Number L27/97 In all com- 
munications. H3 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 


Lanaaahlre County Council 
BLACKPOOL & FYLDE COLLEGE 
of Furthar & Higher Eduoadon 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

In Business Studies 

Ref: Fc/4/5 (Readvertlsomgntl 

To lead tha Business Studies 
Division of lha Faculty of Food 
which comprises tha Departments 
of Hotel Catering end Institutional 
Management, Hotel and Catering 
Operations, and Food Teohnology. 
Applicants should have relevant 
academic quaNflcatlons to 'Masters 
Degree level. Experience of food, 
hotel and catering Industries while 
deBlroble la not essential. 

Further details and appifoatlon 
form from: Tha Staffing Offloari 
Blackpool & Fylde Collage of 
Further and Higher Education, 
Aahffald Rood, BEapham. 
Blackpool FY2 OHB, Lancashire, 
to be returned by 9th December 
1981, 

THESB 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION SERVICE 

BEDFORD COLLEOE 
of Higher Education 

School of Human Movamunt 
Stud Isa 


Applications ara invltad far 
tho [allowing post: Lecturer II/ 
S.L. In Dance. 


A graduate with good prac- 
tical competence In dHnca, 
dance teaching end presenta- 
tion, and with sound know- 
ledge or sesocisted theoretical 
areas. Is required to take up 

W ! appointment on 19th April 
83 or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

stlon forms nnd furth 
er particulars available from 
TI 10 Director. Bedford College 
of Higher Education. CsuldWft 

sars..WfiR. ,,K " 


KENT 

CHRIST CHURCH COLLEOE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
CANTERBURY 


• (Tel: 01 - 

'>• H 3 


""wr'" 

LECTURER IN ChAwISTRY 

For one yeor wllh effBCt 
from 1 January 1983 to take 
over the work of si I^etursr on 

fST Br fUlS?; pyss&s 

a contribution to the i Initial 
and In-service trsinlrta ot 
teachera. 

/» lecturer is . requ ire d ^ 
soon as noislble to teach Cri- 
tical Studios In both 
Television for Joint BA do 

M sdlo, Film and Teiovl»tw«; 

he should be ronvoraant 
contemporary th Sorias 1 or 
:1am In both media. 
have some practical experience- 
The teaching commltinsni will 

S a tho equivalent oj botwean 
-7 hours weekly during the 
academia year- 

For ' frUthsr de tails . Pi Base 
write ta Mrs- Jaen Long, col- 
lege Secrotary , to whom sp 
pllcBtlpni should be sent m 
booh as portlbla. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

£19,533 per annum 

The responsibilities attaching to this post 

include th® oversight ° f the academic work 

or me College, promotion and co- 
ordmation of academic staff development 
activities and the development of learninq 
resources. 

Application forms and further details may 
be obtained from: 

The Personnel Office 

Hull College of Higher Education 
Inglemire Avenue 
HULL HU6 7LU 
or telephone (0482) 446506. 

I Closing date for receipt of completed 
applications - 18th December 1981. 

(fh Hull College of 
w Higher Education 


SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
& ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for the post of — 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

Grade VI: £15,054 — £16,590 

The School provides a range of advanced 
professional and BEC courses, and is developing 
CNAA undergraduate programmes. 

Application forma and further particulars may be 
obtained from: 

The Personnel Office 

Hull College of Higher Education 

Inglemire Avenue 

HULL HU6 7LU 

or telephone (0482) 446508. 

Closing date for receipt of completed applications - 
18th December 1981. 

Hull College of 
Higher Education 


Nene College Northampton 


Temporary Lecturer In Drama and English 


Required for January 1982 or as soon as possible, (hereafter. 
The appointment will be el LI level tor 2 (arms and will be 
concerned principally with 20th Century Drama and Literature. 
For details and applloatlon forms apply to the Dean of Huma- 
nities and Adult Education, Nana College. Moulton Park, 
Northampton NN2 7AL or telephone Northampton (0604) 
716000 extension 23B. ru 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION SERVICE 

BEDPORD COLLEOE 
OF plGIfBR EDUCATION 

■ rZfticftZngtf&R 

ana are Invited far 

> Course Coordinator for this 
year Honours CNAA BEd De- 
gree which la designed to equip 

aseunAfp 

be PE Specialist Teachers. 
There are euirantly nesrli' 300 
atudenta on 

Application forma and furth- 
er details available fram The 
Director. Badford College of 


OloaRAPHY Subject Oraup. Pro- 
jeotB -Officer. Partial employ- 
ment. MlDratlon to Cornwall 
study. Applications sr* invljed 
for thl* 2- rear 8 .S.R.C.-f unded 
. put. ^Candidates should be «H»l- 
fried in the supervision end 
. analysis of queaflannsire stir- 
veya. J&iltlsl srtory £Sji 41 p-a- 
Furtlter particulars from Dr. 
Bryen College of. St, 


Colleges of Art 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
LOUQHBOBOUOU COLLEGE 
AND DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
. OP ART 

andcgm^^ntarv 

HI^TORY C: oF t 55tV , A , Nn 

DESIGN 

DlflfON 

Suitably qualified art! histo- 
rians to taach BA I Hons) De- 
eres Course students. 




Personal 

i tMMSDIATB ADVANCES £100 to 

! £20,000. Written terms, ° n 

" neolonal Trust ** 


CsnuiristsB should bs willind 
to leka responsibility for dp- 
fined areas ol study end should 

M s specialist knowledge or a 
llnonsss la develop exper- 
tise fn at least one al the 
. following areas:— 

1. History of Textiles iPrlniod 
or woven tartlles. embholderyl 

5 . History of Fashion 
. Eupjp^san^Arehlieeture 

s' Primitive Art 

, Further delella an receipt pf 
s.e.a. Applications (no farmx) 
toktelher with the names and 

K lftreasoa of . two referee* ,to 
e Principal. Loughborough 
college of Art tuid Design, 
Radmpor..„ Loughborough, 
Lelcs. LB 13 SBT- . HB 


NeneCollege to ihampicm 
School of Art and Design 

Lecturer in Fashion 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified parsons, 
preferably with Industrial experience to fill this new post 
commencing January 1882 or as soon as possible thereafter. 
a knowledge of pattern cutting, grading and commercial 
practice as wall as experience in fashion design Is required 
□utlas will also include some responsibility for Industrial liaison 
and curriculum development. 

S?af?52L n a ,m8nl wl11 bB aB LeMure* Grade 1, salary scale 
uxm4-ldd 58 per annum, according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Application forms and further particulars are available 
from: Dean of School of An and Design, Nana Collage, 
8t George s Avenue. Northampton and should be 
returned not later than 14th December 19B1. 


Colleges of Further Education 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


Principal 

Hammersmith and West London College 

Applications are Invited for the post of Principal of 

mf j _ l 

on 31 August 1982 on the retirement ofT)r W. Bonney Rust. 
The main premises, opened In September 1980, areal 
Gllddon Road, Barons Court, W14, with a large branch about 
1 V> miles away at Lime Grove, W12. 

The college structure at presant consists of 10 departments: 
8 ot which are at the Barons Court main building. These are:- 
Engllsh Studies, General Education (2 departments) 
International Education, Executive Secretarial Studies, 
Business Studies, Professional Studies and Advanced 
Business Studies. The remaining departments of Crafts, and 
of Construction and Estate Management are at Lime Grove. 
Applicants should ba well quail fled academically and 
possess a sound knowledge of further and higher education 
together with teaching ana administrative experience al a 
senior level. Relevant experience In industry or commerce 
would be welcomed. 

Under the provisions of the Burnham (Further Education) 
Report tha college Is In Group 9 and the salary for the 
Principal is £22,238plus £759 London Allowance. 

Further Information and application forma (to be returned by 
18 December 19B1) may be obtained from the Education 
Offlcer]E0IFHE4l Inner London Education Authority; 

Room 257A, The County Hall, London, SE1 7PB. • 





Tasmanian CoUogt of Attvsiresd 
Education 

Lsuncsitan, Australia 
School of Hull nan ard 
Administration 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER If/Ill 

Applications are invited for the 
position of Principal latruiar in ihe 
School of Business . and 
Administration. Tha School b a 
growing section of lha CoMBgs, 
responsible for degree and diploma 
course* fn accounting, business 
administration, data processing, 
public administration, personnel 
management, small business 
management and agricultural 
business management. Applicants 
must have a higher degree In 
buSItiBsa. commerce or economlce. 
Practical business experience is 
euofltiai. 

Thti salary is currently: Principal 
Lecturer 'll 8A33.734; Principal 
Lecturer III 4A32.414. Thau seterfes 
do not Include (he increase recently 
recommended by . Ihe Academic 
Salaries Tribunal. 

Further information, and, 
application forms aia available 
from lha Registrar, Tasmanian 
Collage of Advanced Education. 
P.O. Box 1214. Launceston Tas. 
72B0. Australia. or the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Uni varsities (Appts.) 38 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OPF. 
Closing data: 31 D ecember 1881. 

LONDON 

INNER Ifll^HJlICAT.ON 

S°U T, , c ^,|LO N „ON 

VICE PRINCIPAL (Academic) 

. Applleattons are invltad fur 
Ihe post ol Vice Principal 
uernlo). Candida tot should 

M idlists* an d/nr protos- 
y qualified with Imnel Od- 
ilon. energy, am) broad 
teaching and education epxorl- 
ence et a senior level. The post 
bfcontoa varant on 1 January 


Conferences 
& Seminars 


n 


.The Col legs has nil estab- 
lishment of two Vice Prin- 
cipdJt* 

, Srtrt-V: „ £17,646 Includes 
London Allowance. ■ ( 

Assistance ms* fas given to- 
wards houtshold ramorsl ex- 
penses. 

Further details and forms of 
application returnable wltliln 
14 days from Deputy. Adminis- 
trative Officer. South Weti 
London , CoIIbds Toqtino 

nSWr* 1 s ”' 7 oja 


The Balance |l 
of Power in 
Colleges 8- 
Polytechnics: 

Central Direction 
and Local 
Involvement 

A Conference on Friday, 
December 11. ai Tho Royal 
Festival Hall, London. 

. Tho sixth Festival Hall 
Conference on Higher 
Education, q/ganlnd by lha 
North East London 
Polytechnic's (niarnaitonet 
Office fn association with iha 
THES. will be s« against the 
background of Ihe latest plana 
for ihe organisation ol higher 
aducatlon. 

Fee; £40. 

Further dotalls from: HELP 
International Office, Asia 
House, 1G8J1B4 High Road. 
Chad well Heath. Romford 
Eeaex Tel: 01-B97 2888. 

THES32 

mp 


For Sale and 
Wanted 
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Librarians 


DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL. NEW COLLEGE DURHAM 
PRINCIPAL: Leonard G. Bowsher, Acad. Dip.Ed. (Lond.J. 

B.Sc. (Econ.l, M.A.. F.R.S.A. 

HEAD OF LIBRARY SERVICES 

Applications are Invited from Graduate Chartered Librarians tor 
appointment to the above post in the College. 

Experience In a College and ex landing over a range of learning 
resources (9 sought and will be an advantage. 

The salary Is on the full Senior Lecturer scale of the current 
Burnham Report, i.e. at present E9B24-E12I41 per annum. 

A Union Membership Agreement is In operation and applies to 
this post. . , . 

Further detail! and application forma returnable by 
Monday 14th Deoamber, 1BB1 may be obtained, on receipt 
of a stamped self-addressed foolscap envelope, from The 
Principal, New Collage Durham, FramweUgate Moor 
Centre. Durham DHt EES. thesu 


Research Posts 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

Department of 8oclal Studies 

POST-GRADUATE RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 

£2,245 par annum 

Leading to MPhll or PhD In one of the following fields: 
Psychology. Social Administration, Social Work, Health 
Studies, Careers Guidance. 

Tenure 2-3 years (MPhil, PhD). 

Forms and further particulars from Profeaaor H. N. 
Sheldon. Department of Social Studies, Paisley Col- 
lege, High Street, Palaley PA1 2BE. 

Closing dale: 1 1th December 1881 hiq 


liuMId TimoinlaFnehta t kilim 
(LiogulitfK InitltulB ol Ireland) 

Appointment of 

Director 

Applications for Ihla post aro In- 
vited from persona with appropri- 
ate giMNNcatlomrexperienca In 
any ana of ihs following areas: 
linguist loa, psychology, 
education, modern languages, 
sociology. 

>Apptfcaffta abwAd atad have the 
edmlntatratlvo atjHtty, experience 
ol language-oriented research 
and knowledge ol the Irish lan- 
guage that ate required tor the 


Overseas 


The salary ka baaed on the uni- 
versity professorial seals and 
there La a contributory pension 
scheme In operation. 

AppfcaUan tonus and turthor In- 
fomwBon available from: ' The 
Secretary tnstWuld Teangoo- 
latocNn Elratnn, 31 BtxwWam 
Plans, DuMn 2, Ireland. 

Latest data for acceptance <?f 
completed eppEeiUon forme: 
11 December, 1S81. 


TOPEXPRESS L.TD 

• 1 Portugal Place 
Cambridge CB58AF 
seek scion lists vrith 
1 :• experience in 

! FLUID 
MECHANICS 

First cl bbs theoretical or 
experimental research is 
necessary.' Salary nagoilabla. 
Top ax press is a scientific 
consultancy working on long- 
term fundamental research 
contracts. We provide an 
informal working environment 
and encourage publication of 
research, findings. Work .to 
.ifata b*a included theoretical 
frid “ ; experimental | fluid 
ffrachanlca, structural 


at' the above address' 


names of two referees 


BRADS’Oto . 
. ( UHlV»t(tBLTYOP; 

I lKSBARCll AfiSrSTAN 
n Chemical Englneerin 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
P8VCHOLOQY 
DURBAN 

Appfcafloits ore Mteri tram suitably 
' quanted pwions, ragMNus ol mx, 
raSgfan, race, odour or national origin 
lor appolnbioanl 10 the pod o» 
PROFESSOR 

AppBcBrtt ahaUd have aanlor 
academic quofilfcaWxv# and an 
appropriate record of teaching and ». 
aewdi In PayGhdpgy. In addrttar, they 
ahofald have eonte apeolaM Interest In 
on append ait* ol Psychology. Prefer- 
•nee might be gWn 10 appfcante with 
Weraete In Industrial Psychology. S«t- 
aiy In me range: WO MO - R281B0 
per annum. 

The eommamring eatery notch wvt be 
dspentetrt on the quaSBcaBom and/or 
•xpe'tenoe ol the successful applicant. 
Ip odcMon. a service bonus of MK of 
one month’s eatery m payable striated 
lo Treasury raguMKm 
AppfceBen terms, Slither pertiaiam ol 
*» post and -Inlonnalion on pension, 
medal aid, group Insurance, sue hur- 
aary. housfcig Van and subsidy 
ochsmea. long leave nrafDona and 
Uoroang sxpeneos on (tret appointmarri 
are obuinabls from The Secretary, 
Bout) Ahem Untmsttee Omoe, 
ChWwtsr House. 270 Hgti Hdboro, 
London WCtV THE or Uia Registrar, 
Unhreraky of Natal, Kng George V Ave- 
nue, Durban, «ot. South Africa, with 
whom ippBoaSoni. on the prescribed 
tern, must be lodged nol later then 
12Bi January 1063 quoting the rnfai- 
once Nol OI2M1. THE-512 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NATAL 


DEPARTMENT OF 1 

7 economics 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 

AppBMUcna era inrited keen eiritsUy 
’ quaHed * persons, ■ ragardteia*. of art, 
, mgton. raoe, colour Sr nedpnaf origin 
, lor appointment to the poet o( - ■ 

SENIOR LECTURER 


RI4 Wt y.Rjd ^5. par annum 
The coMtiendng katenr notch wM be 

SFSttWfc a service bonus ot*fi§foi 


The caiiatiendng 
dteteodeot oh tfw 
awrarienbe ot the 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT », |t|| 


Overseas 



iuflher pertfctriart ot 
imatlon gh pentibh, 

insurtnee, elair bw- 


Vredfcsi M. group insurance, start tjw- 

s? aUffSJS'jiLra 


,fi % THE EUROPEAN 

IBeI parliament 

i ,uxi:mhourg 




is holding an open competition with a view to drawing up a reserve list for the rccniitmenlof 

Translators 

English language 

Candidates must be nationals ofu Member Slate of the European Communities and bom 
alter 21 December 1945; in addition they must have : 

□ a university degree or at least five years* equivalent professional experience ; 

□ a minimum basic knowledge of law, political science, economics ora scientific 

subject ; 

□ perfect command of English and a thorough knowledge of at least two other official 
languages of the European Community , one of which must be Danish, Dutch, modem Greek 
or Kalian ; knowledge of a fourth and fifth Community language is desirable. 

The issue of the Official Journal containing details of the duties involved and the 
conditions of eligibility for this competition, the nature of the tests, the conditions 
of employment and the salary may be obtained: 

□ from the European Parliament's Information Office, 

2, Queen Anne's Gale, OB LON DON SWIH9 AA; 

□ or directly from the Recruitment Service of the European Parliament, 

8.P. 1601. LUXEMBOURG, 
by quoting the reference PE/72/LA, 

Applications on the forms contained in the Official Journal should be sent to the 
Recruitment Service, European Parliament, B.P. 1601, LUXEMBOURG (Q.D.) 

not later than 21 December 1981. ^ 


Western Australian 
yMu Institute ot Technology 


HEAD OF SCHOOL - COMPUTING 
AND QUANTITATIVE STUDIES 

Provide academic and professional leadership In 
the field of computing end quantitative studies. 
Responsible to the Chairman of the Division of 
Business and Administration for the efficient con- 
duct of the School. 

Maintain effective community involvement in 
order to foster appropriate course developments, 
and lialBB with Heads of other Schools in the offi- 
ciant provision of courses end other educations! 
activities. 4 

Teach In either Application Programming; Date 
Processing Principles; Management Information 
Systems; Systems Analysis end Design, or Quan- 
titative Methods In Business. 

The successful applicant will be a proven 
administrator- In a field related to the School's 
teaching areas. Higher degree, business 
experience, tertiary teaching experience and 
research achievements desirable. 

Salary: SA36.Q49 p ■ Pondmg Government raufkiilan, this utery rata 
we be ineraaiari by ipproximauty Bte in 1982. 

Tanurs: Tin pool orion parmoMM BcaUamfe looun. H la Inilituta po»cv 
D ial paroons appointed ■■ Hoad ol SoKaal Wu bo airignad oho appropriate 
duMo lor on uuUK parted of ihtyaon, with arigTOatYltx lanowol Should an 
■ppoMao not conrinua at Hood of School lha ocadamio tevoi and tihry 
aro tatvnod 

Candlileno Inshrdo (am 'for eppotetw and ternly plut oorno toiiataneo 
•»Hh romovoi nponooi, ouporinnuaihxi 

Afiphoailofla: Doiailt Inducfing narooa and addiiaiw ol thm roterato. 
■houid bo oubrnifted In duphnte nol lour than 3 1 *1 Dacombar I BBt to tho 
Migration OHkw. Wottom AuauaDo. Kouio. 1 1 B Strand. London WC2N 
OAJ, from wham a brochure containing further Information may bo 
Obtained 

Whan appVino Pteaao quota raloroneo number 434 KEB. 



AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
^ . PRlNOtPAL L^CTUREp IN COMMUNICATIONS.; 

■■ DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES : : : ■ 

Tlie Department offers degree and diploma courses In 
' Journalism end Media Studies and also offers a wide 
range of elective subjects. 


VVUIMUl OIIUO ||| 

■OTB or more of the following areas; Communication 
Studies, Mass Media Ftesealoh, Media Analysis, Culture 
Science & Society and Semiotics. Work experience in 
some media field would be an advantage; • 

• The ^sWon lnlilally wIll be for. a. 3; year teim, with the 
possibility . of renewal for a further 3 years or as^a 
permanent. poailton;. ■ -. 1 

;^ry;' AS3'2^4 p. a : " : 'i-l 

fr6rn 8t ? ft ■ Btench. 
AMIT, 2473V QPO, Melbourne 3001 ■ Agstra- 

lla. Applfartfona quoting ref. rio. 141/07/ASN to Staff 
Officer, by 8th; January 19S2. 


RIYADH UNIVERSITY 


Riyadh University College of Administrative Screes 
(Riyadh - Saudi Arabia) Invites applications Irom rJV g 
holders with perfect knowledge of the Arabic langur 
to .fill faculty positions In the following specialities. 

1. Public Administration K i«-nre- 

2. Business Administration (Production - rlnjnc 


3. Law (GMI - Commercial - Criminal) 


4. Finance and Mathematics (Applied Statle*te® 
Mathematics - Statistics - Insurance) 
Accountancy - 

Applications from interested candidates indicating^® 
position applied lor and accompanied by a 
photograph of the applicant and non-retumaoia 
of academic and experience credentials . sjwv , n . 
moiled to: The Dean, College of Admlnlstralhje^^ 
oes, P.O. Box 2469, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia^ w hin 
month (tom lhe date 01 this advertisement. It fln 
also be -indicated on lhe envelope that It coma 
lappltoatlon for a faculty position.' „=nioh8 

■ Previous ’ applications for the a dv®ril8ed 
should be renewed In accordance with the con 
stated above. • 1 .h* time 

‘ Only selected bandldates will be notified of 
and place' of the Interview. 


^ TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.11.81 


Overseas continued 


NANVANG technological institute 

ItKJljliiln'l l»y Act ol P.i>l,.ni,v„i| 

SINGAI’OHE . 


TEACHING APPOINTMENT 
IN COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

Appllcatlone are Invited from suitably qualified persons 
to teech a course In Communication Skills In the Institute 
ntilch hn just been set up to provldo four-year Bachelor 
Q ( Engineering Degree programmes with an emphasis on 
engineering precticB. 

The course ii designed to improve the communication 
ikllls of engineering students through reading, writing, oral 
petantstlon and graphical presentation and displays, 

1 Applicants should have sufficient knowledge and 
pparience In teaching English as a communication skill 
and ihould preferably have some engineering experience 
a wperience in teaching technical students at tertiary 
lull. 

1 Grots annual emoluments range as follows:- 
Laeuirtship S$2E,0B0 - 40,860 

Senior Lectureship S$43,100 - 74,600 

AMOtiata Professorship SS 64,8 40 — 86,610 

Profsteonhlp SS78.440 - 102,000 

(£1 - S$3,90 approx.) 

The point of entry depends on the level of appointment 
end the candidates' qualifications and experience. These 
emoluments Include a 13th month allowance payable In 
December each year and allowances recommended by the 
National Wages Council lor wage increase for the period 
I97B 10 1981. 

The Institute provides housing and medical benefits for 
| its stiff. Other benefits include leave, car loan, education 
allowance, lattllng-ln allowance and contributions to 
Central Provident Fund Scheme under which the staff 
member contributes 22% of his monthly salary subject .to 
1 maximum of S$660 p.m. and the Institute contributes 
an amount equal to 20%% of the staff member's monthly 
iron Mtsry. The contributions of both the staff member 
and lha Institute may be withdrawn when the staff member 
ksves Slngipore/Malaysla permanently or on reaching the 
age ol 66. The contribution Is tax exempt In Singapore. 

For staff appointed on local contract, emplacement 
01 lhe pumanent establishment will be considered after the 
Ural three-yoBr contract. Expatriate staff will be offered 
local contract once they become permanent residents of 
Singapore, 

Candidates should write to:- 

The Registrar 

Nanyang Technological Institute 
Upper Jurong Road 
Singapore 2263 

living their curriculum vitae and the names and addresses of 
ftrttrsfsraei, 


RIYADH UNIVERSITY 

UHlvsretty Collage of Administrative Sclen- 
w?n tH r , t 1 ~ Saud| Arabia) Invites applfcatlona from 
^-toldere specialized In healtn and hospital 
^ministration lo fill faculty positions for lla Master's 
RPfOflfamma In health and hospital administra- 
te wherein the language of Instruction Is English. 

u^wtions from Interested candidates Indicating 
applied for and accompanied by a recent 
gwapn of the applicant and non-returnable 
wpes ol academic and experience credentials 
£5*? mailed to: The Dean, College of Admlnls- 
SriSl^hcea, P.O. Box 2469, Riyadh, Saudi Ara- 
55J ™ f n one month from the date of this advertlse- 
fwn. it should also be Indicated on the envelope 
8181 « contains an application for a faculty position. 

shJS U8 .■PPtaBoriB for the advertised positions 
be renewed In accordance with the conditions 
saiad above. 

h candidates will be notified of the 
^ place of the Interview. thebi 2 


LINGUISTICS— TEFL: 

The Department ol English and the 
Center tor English Language 
Research and Teaching at tne ' 
American University of Beirut invito 
applications tor faculty positions 
available October 1,1982 in 

Ungulate, Applied Linguistics, 
and the Teaching of English ae a 
Foreign Language. PH.O. degree 
In Thaoredcel Linguistics, 
Applied Lingula tics or related 
field Is required. 

Preference given candidates with 
experience teaching EFL at tho 
secondary level end teacher training 
experience at university level. 
Appointee will teach graduate and 
undergraduate courses in 
linguistics, methodology end EFL, 
and supervise research end 
development in an EFL study. 
Appointments usually as Assistant 
Profeaaor. and normally for three- 
year contract period. 

Interested persons should airmail 
letter of inquiry. C.V. and letters 
of recommendation to: Director, 
Center for English Language 
Research end Teaching, 
Department of Engtish, American 
U n] varsity of Beirut Beirut 
Lebanon. AUB Is an equal 
0 p port uni ty/af fir motive action 
employer. 


Courses 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
Commerce ft Administration 

FACULTY POSITIONS 

Our Faculty of Commorco and 
Ad minis usi Ion, one of tho largest in 
North Amoilca. hat- n few positions 
opon. These era in Accountancy. 
Finance, Management. Marketing, 
end Quantitative Methods. 
Requirements ate a Ph.D. or 
equivalent, pluB teaching and 
research oupBilance. Teaching 
requirements can Include 
undoryraduate and graduate 
programme; Ph.D.. M.0.A., C.A. 
and Diplomnv Research and 
public Alton Interost* ore e/pectori 
and individual spacieluaiion is 
encouraged. 

Apply 10 Dr. Klrpalanl c/o Box 
0728V, The Times Higher Education 
Supplement. PO Box 7. New 
Printing House Square, Gra/s Inn 
Road. London. England WCtX 8DZ. 
Dr. Kirpalanl will be in England 
Dacomber 14th to 18th. 1981. Aftor 
that apply to Dr. V. H. Kirpalsni c/o 
Donn Pierre Simon's ollico. Faculty 
of Commerce b Administration. 
1465 de Malsonneuva Blvd. West, 
Montreal. Quebec, Canada H3G 
IMS; Telephone: (6141 879-4227 

Tilts 12 


Engineering with Sponsorship 

Can you meet the challenge of a Four -year Enhanced Degree 
Couise? 

Do you wish to follow an undergraduate multi disciplinary course 
leading directly to a Master's Degree (M.Met Eng P 
The METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING PROGRAMME at lha 
University of Sheffield, developed wtih the Iron and Steel Industry 
Training Board, professional tnslrtulions and manufacturers, offers 
such -i challenge it will pul you lit lhe ioreironl of ihose 1 spon- 
sible for produdton in the highly compeliiive Metals Processing 
and Metals Using industries. 

Only sponsored students are admitted to the Course - and the firs! 
step is the University Selection Procedure, when successful 
candtdalag will be put in contact with potential sponsors 
Organisations supporting the Course include.- 


Alcan Aluminium LUK) Ltd 
Aurora Holdings Lid. 

Bndon Wire Ltd. 

Bntiah Oes Corporation 
British Steel Corporation 
Darnel Doncaster & Sons Ltd. 
Dovy-loewy Ltd 


Faseco International Ltd 

OEC Electrical Protects Lid 

Imperial Metals Industries 

Iron & Steel India try Training B*aid 

R.EM.B 

1\rbe Investments Lid 
U.K A.EA.' 

Union Carbide UK Ltd 


For farther details including grants available contact: - 

Professor B. B. Argent, Course Director, 
Metallurgical Engineering Programme, 

University of Sheffield, Sheffield, SI 3JD 
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In an earlier column I wrote about ^nl/inn flip 
the ambiguities in the expectations of JL HIWllcl IHV 
educational leaders, particularly 
presidents. One of William Taylors hprtf flft 
columns this summer dealt with the uu 

problems of preparing educators for l 
retirement. Both columns have |JUl HOUt 
attempted to deal with a growing - - - - 

and unmet need relating to person- 
nel issues and the morale of those iSl 

who work in higher education. 

This column will treat yet another 'issHSst rer '■ 
asocct of the same problem, which 


onsdiar 


Monday 


burnout cases 
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flip suspect as a leader, and who dr** 

I1IC not want to retire? 0e5 

1 n,n,. SP r e K° f these P robla ™ the b e . 

nef.ts of being an academic are \«i 

and substantia . Most of us ffi 

1 that our wm-V ic tlw. • Illn * 


It's 6.30 nm and again not a cloud in 
the sky, A clear autumn morning; 
sun sparkling on the Mediterranean; 
tips of cypress trees bend languidly 
under 11 gentle breeze. Personnel cur- 
rier full of unshaven Syrian soldiers 
lumbers nlnng Beirut's cornichc; 


Commiserate with colleague who This column will treat yet another 
has just had his car vandalized in aspect of the same problem, which 
broad daylight on the c;i 111 pus park- wc have come to cnll “burnout . 
ing lot. He stispccis a student he Much of my thinking on this subject 
failed last semester. Ask whether the has been fashioned by watching col- 
student is known to have connexions leagues, analysing my own situation, 
with anv of the dozen or so militia and particularly rending the material 


under 11 gentle breeze. Personnel car- with anv of the dozen or so militia and particularly rending the material w C*** /fa 

rier full uf unshaven Syrian soldiers groups m our aren, and am told that of an American organization called 

lumbers along Beirut's cornichc; ne probably does. We debate the Northern Rockies Action Group - 

crackle of small arms fire several! whether it is likely that his paramili- which does professional work in the 

hundred metres away; heavier crump I t*ry superiors would wish to disci- public sector in three Western states. • 

of mortar shells. Paradisal Lebanon plme him, or whether one would Burnout can happen in any walk - 

st jU | ost more, probably be bringing more of life, particularly when, as is fre- ; 

Consider whether to forego jog- trouble on one’s hend by publicizing t|uently the case, it is associated with jflj 

cine around campus nth le tics field, the criminal act. Campus security a midlife crisis. Then when facing . 

us 7mt water has been shut off in police suggest we Inflow the more the consequences of career or family 

faculty apartments to ni.iintnin regu- pniiicnl course and drop the whole decisions made earlier, there is n 

Inr suDufy for hospital. Decide to thing. jaded sense of the importance of the 



| ost more, probably be bringing more 

Consider whether to forego jog- trouble on one's hend by publicizing 
gints around campus athletics field, the criminal net. Campus security 
us Tmt water has been slim off in police suggest wc Inflow the more 
faculty apartments to maintain regu- prudent course and drop the whole 
hr supply for hospital. Decide to thing, 
run, sweat and damn the consequ- 
cnees. Most of my off- cum pus 
friends and students have no water _ . . 

at an. Friday 

Teach two classes, one on Victor- * 

ian literature, the other, Chaucer to Receive si letter from iny son study- 
Shukespeare. Delete from my notes mg til a university in England. Coin- 
rathcr telling comparison between pltins about low standards, bored 
medieval England and modern Lcbu- professors arid how students seem to 


, of life, particularly when, as is fre- 

I intently the case, it is associated with iv^rjSSBKj 

a midlife crisis. Then when facing 
l the consequences of career or family <. 

decisions made earlier, there is n . : JmsS? 
jaded sense of the importance of the 
present and the choices for the fu- 

lure seem 10 have become limited. J £ , 

That this can also happen to Institu- CjeOfgC K.SinStOrU 
lions is clear. 0 

The problem for educators is acute 

for several reasons. Most profession- the sense of not being in control of 
als in the field now in mid-career one's destiny or even work place, 
and the institutions created since the which is a major cause of helpless- 
war have lived exclusively in a .ness contributing to burnout, 
growth environment. People entered There is also frequent lack of 


jrofessors and how students seem to 


nun. No puint in looking fur trouble. 


Tuesday 


be more interested in politics than growth environment. People entered 
study. Recall vast sums of money the profession thinking fiat growth 


expended to provide him with a sup- 
posedly superior European educa- 


the profession thinking tiiat growth adequate or appropriate personnel 
would go on forever, companion to processes or policies so that it is hard 
population increases, and that one to talk about or adequately deal with 


* i.„i u . . t: „„ tion; consider sending him some simply had to wait for the inevitable personnel problems. Repeated evi- 

Appro ached by student delegation to fatherly advice. Perhaps, though, his promotion to full professor. dence of loyalty to the institution is 

rl a hi? Pin Ask complaints are simply a cover for Burnout or midlife crises are most called for, and any talk of career 

| n h fell nl a ni to kl that he fca im *'“ ererU performance. Reconsider, likely to affect those in academic change is seen ns disloyalty to “the 


who he is anil am tom tnar ne is a j*jo in looking for trouble. 

B Palestinian suspected of being ^ 

L-d ill terrorist activity in occu- 


involved in terrorist activity in occu- mmmmhm 

C icd Jordan; he is being held in a 
ijiilcd Slates orison pending de- Cotiirrlotr 
porta lion. Decline to picket US OcilUIUtiy 
embassy, and consider suggesting Unusually responsive Victorian liter- 
that students at the American Uni- ature c j nss Considerable interest 
yersity of Beirut might be more pro- shown ; n Matthew Arnold’s Culture 


-areas where there is no easy access 
to a companion field outside of 
education, as is the case with busi- 
er , ness, engineering, and many of the mayor of a small town than a corpo- open to those of others, initiative 

Saturday sciences. rate chief executive, the president can be the key element. Aging is 2 

, , „ J Some causes of burnout are in the must deal with a wide spectrum of matter of the body, not the spirit. 

Unusually responsive Victorian liter- na!ure D f the work in public interest often competing claims and de- Burnout can be the end of a pro- 
ature class. Considerable interest or non-profit fields, including educa- mands. Unlike nis faculty counter- fessional life cycle or it can be simply 

shown in Matthew Arnold s culture t | on> [ n suC h W ork, where there is a parts, he has no tenure in his job P art of o larger cycle where it u 

and Anarchy, students disarmingly | ac ^ 0 f c j ear vision of what kind of and often does not even own his own followed by a renewed sense of bal- 


cause . 

For the president there are addi- 
tional causes of burnout. More like a 
mayor of a small town than a corpo- 
rate chief executive, the president 
must deal with a wide spectrum of 
often competing claims and de- 


are real, however manageable. Th re! 
key concepts for coping with them 

ar ba .l ance ’ a nd initiative 

Rhythm implies an understanding 
of life cycles. Middle age is a tealitf 
even for a menopausal university 
Just as there arc cycles of growth 
and acceleration, so for people cer- 
tainly and for institutions and nation* 
ns well, there are also periods 0 
consolidation, maturity, and decel- 
eration. This is neither right nor 
wrong, it just is. The trick is to focus 
on the opportunities which are 
appropriate and can be made avail- 
able in each cycle. 

For the people in an institution 
this implies self conscious organiza- 
tional planning for those cycles. But 
how many colleges help either facul- 
ty or presidents plan for retirement? 
Evaluation which is open and con- 
structive based on an effort to share 
objectives will be an important sup- 
port system. Adequate penwmtl 
policies with rewards and incentives 
in terms of sabbatical leaves, retire- 
ment benefits, fringe benefits lot 
families including health care and 
insurance, all are necessary. 

Balance, however, is perhaps die 
key. This implies a mix of work and 
recreation: some regular exercise for 
the body and the mind; some time to 
relax and recreate. 

As a personal matter each of us 
must have a survival kit - those 
thins* that we know get 11 $ over the 
rough spots in work or in life. We 
live in and for the world of ideas and 
so we must keep having them and be 
open to those of others. Initiative 
can be the kev element. Aging is 2 
matter of the body, not the spirit. 

Burnout can be the end of a pro- 


filnhtu pmnlnwrl 111 ramnniuninr . . . . . . IIOI1. Ill SUCH wuili, whcic uicic 19 <1 pans, J1C nas no lenur 

? , A . tia 4 r . ch y‘\ sl “ d f. nls d |l H S' n 8jj lack of clear vision of what kind of and often does not even 

E Keen S n howeve^ No e ( nthus ! asl, f. nbo “ l ,he n f e Sf“^ T of 1 society one is working toward, it is home, a fact which mak 
polm in Voicing for ' trouble ’ - h - “ f - difficult to judge progress or success, finally traumatic. 


tines. (But sir. why did he call. them 
Palestinians?), pveryone agrees that 
What the world * needs is more 
“sweetness and light no one, forln- 


, WpflnP<!HaV nnH linhl nnp Fnrln tor y W ^ en 8ee n ^*>01 the viewports 

weaxiesaay C) of students, faculty, and administra- 

Found Office of Information’s AUB [Efinit’lnK ^ f ° pre tors. Under these circumstances the 

Bulletin In my pigeon hole and read ^ a rerta i n lv hip wme of it actioi ? s of both individuals and in- 

that the university's financial situa- , c AU mv siudemT have been stituUons ore moat oftea reactive 
lion is precarious, but that AUBs. rn.^hpj!i n n^niher hw w,th external or internal forces set- 

services would continue . . . whh.he “M M t' h« ,he t '* enda - ™« ofte ” leads “ 

surrounded u" for [he pas . Seven 

■ EHStSS? Cash limits 

'SSs&sSi |S=S”jlsS and human 

S Up “™ d rights 

addition a deficit ofmore than $2 lln^thp 1 f? miU? P hMJoPt ** A? - - - - 

- million. He stated that the estimated 2 lV ,?" , T il 
. deficit for the -current (1981-82)' fis- 
cal year may be as much as $3 mil- 

lion. He also mentioned that, where- P®°PJ 5 d ® ?hSfr !| : -f 

as ihe universitv’s linbllitv for ter- . r c ? r having their car stolen 1 . ' 


society one is working toward, it is home, a fact which makes retirement 
difficult to judge progress or success, finally traumatic. 

The goals of educational institu- Finally, a professor can be one 
tion* are often diffuse and contradic- until he retires, but the pressures are 


Cash limits 
and human 
rights 






there was an unfunded liability of 
over S2 million. The chairman noted 


vast not to stay on the job for 20 
years because new ideas and energies- 
are needed. What does a 50 year old 
do who has already been a president 
for ten years, has made the neces- 
sary decisions as manager which 
make him unpopular as a person and 


over the Robbins principle, which 
culminated in Sir Keith, before the 
Select Committee recently, first pre- 
tending not to know what it was and 
then, when told, declaring if 
“vague." 

In fact, it is not. The Robbins 
principle is crystal clear, though it 
should really be called the Robbins/ 
Anderson principle; without Sir Col- 
in Anderson’s mandatory grant 
which emerged in 1960, the Robbins 
principle (1963) of guaranteed access 
to higher education for the qualified 
and willing would not mean very 


ance, rhythm, initiative, and a sew 
of well being. Education’s ability lo 
prosper in the 1980s will be dew- 
mined in significant measure by its 
ability to continue to attract and reuin 
people of outstanding talent and com- 
mitment. Personnel policies that 


accept the need for support system 
which recognize the demands placed 
upon these people will be necessary to 
prevent their loss to the profession. 

It is they, not the Government, 
who should be the arbiters of how 
many students they can educate m 
higher learning with fbe resource 
they are given. So some, like Surrey, 
have wanted to say, “We wiM* 
our academic judgment, becom 
more efficient and go.«*B I «£ 
target” - thereby scooping , up, in 
respect of each extra 
the Treasury coffers, for 
nearly £1,000 worth of homc-studcn 
fee and a similar amount for m 
student in maintenance awards. 

Most other universities (the rnaior 
» krnnrilv tO Uuy 


tbat as a result of these huge deficits ”■ *“ 

the university is obviously In an ex- 
ceedingly precarious financial situa- humanistic * 

Oddly enough, no signs of panic. Rf“ Ce . T 
Fact Is, AUBitns been teetering on 2£™ 
the verge of bankruptcy since its 
foundation in 1866. US Congress will s ? Y 1 


, • “But do you think culture could 

deficits cba °8 c this,. Sir?” Good question. 


All one can say is that the world 
would probably be a better place if 
humanistic values were accorded 
greater respect, that a genuinely 
liberal education might nave the 
effecL of enlightening people as to 


much. Nothing illustrates modem ity) are sticking broadly 
monetarism quite so vividly as the targets. So if the Government 
various attitudes of Parliament, and legislate the dustbin-clamp-^ ci u / 

the universities towards the clamp on hold the lid on through snew 


the verae of bankruntev since its vniiKmenmg people as 10 

foundation in 1866. Congress will j*™* C !i? S L hn Ml m?no B ?n 

proWac, «y th. Lebanese feully. 1. “ 


WiQ not, my the -Americans 
l.vovek- to the. British" Council 
.ApnomtmcTits (jYatarit ck>\i» 


take ,h 0 fo 

Christopher Price 


this particular principle. 

The House of Commons Public 
Accounts Committee recently be- 
moaned the open-ended nature of 
the mandatory grant Bill and 
pleaded that a “reasonable” clamp 
should be invented. They did not 
appreciate the complexities of the 
problem; the DES has just produced 
any anodyne: reply with a barb at the 
end of .it - "noted die committee's 


and bull 
for size. 


ig. Well, try these ‘bng 
rst Dr Parkes to ibeWg 


ior size, rirsi ui ^ 

Committee: "The committee J 
been told that this [claw- 

extra student nunribersl Is 
plated,' but, there Is a disposition 
be cautious and thus not to 
age higher, student numbers ■* , 0 
SL- Keith: “If institutions Jg® d 


. . - ^ ^ " enj of it ~ “noted die com 

CbhsWer extending my acllvftlqs as n — e , v 0f c ^ h f !S!5 te waa ln ‘ views", “practical difficulties 

. freelance- journalist. ; : much^beneBLfro^U m hecanfor -! e l by . H‘ bour in 1^5, when the mechanisms needed" and tl 


t proouceo air Mim: “ , T iriC m 

barb at the ;, flout the guidance of th e ^ 
onimittee's the result emerged as a nig" w 
ies”, “new on the taxpayer, we wjuldi m ^ 
I then the take that into account . ‘J* RO b- 


a bachelor's degree '■find! immediate has been the 
employment in the Gulf region, so 4ence. bloods 
no incentive for further study ,' espc- poiisfolfe ddst 
cialfy afler tills year’s 25 per cent ■' 

increase in tuition fees. If applicant 
mcgls . minimum, requirements ' and ■_ .... 1 • 
understands sufficient English tp fill ' •• •- 1 ■' 

out the application form correctly. The author 
we admit mm. ' , at Vie A meric 




impioyment in the Gulf region, so tence. bloodshed, rjnifclty . dnd. irrek-: r, 'But the cash limit damn has ai ’ 
IO liiwnltve for .further espc- poielirlt destruction for W long. : ways Itun unrSilyTioSS'eoMtitu 


then the take that into account . * r^. 

lary leg*’ certainly rather vaguer than 
fhe Gov- bins pnndple. . k BC k? 

with the Will they claw the money 
the mo : Will it affect resources W me fl 
ade their system? Is Joseph 
Statutory campaign against njg D u^uinci 
rould be universities, rather l £ e „ \yjih 

d fell. . against the local authorities J ^ 

irsities to the vice chancellors, the a - n t j, e 
f diverse, mittee and in ih® The R°^ 

nough to 1 House, he was adamant... ^ ^ 
rsity and bins principle was n0tm ° t j, s jd e rations 


. Monetary --- _ w nas . 
come first. But be^ j^ 
_ ...nt, hi* “wet reoc» . 


behefit pr ; Parliamentary 
or; legal afd.iQrrapndatp 


fie application form correctly. The author 

m h&>. . : ; J ’ , ; . 6 ; ; .at, 


l. their own autonbuty. 


are going to get “ sir Ke itn 

answer as to whether a ffa „ 
eal hard-line, we’ll hPV® 10 -. • 


.■ L- j . ii ‘o' j.- tv!-u ■ '*!. iv 
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LETTERS TO 

Time for the UGC members 


Sr - The AUTs national lobby, 
jaiipleie with assembled vice chan- 
cellors, left me with the feeling that 
it would have been a great deni more 


Health Authority did some time ago 
they would at least have given uni- 
versities a lead while there was still 
time, 


useful If it had taken place at least Three arguments have been put 
six months ago. If. when they had forward in the UGC’s defence Tbe 
waminB ol wnat was to come, the first has been that thpv 


waning oi wnai was, io come, me 
vice chancellors and their counter- 
parts in the polytechnics had ugreed 
to mobilize tneir staffs in public pro- 
test, instead of relying on discreet 
ukobI pleading in the corridors of 
mw;, they might have suved them- 
tel«s the humiliation of u fruitless 
tttdoute approach on bended 
inn lo Sir Keith Joseph. Some of 
dime who did prophesy hard times 
iftud merely alienated their staffs 
ty implying that it was all inevitable 
oi even desirable-. Only a few were 
fi r-dghted enough to concentrate on 
the prindples at stake. 

I relieve in particular that the time 
k well overdue for the members of 
the UGC to resign in a body: they 
hive patently failed in their function 
u advisers to the Government, and 
At mood of the AUT's rallies made 
it dear that they are discredited in 
ihceyesof the academic community. 
Hid the UGC made earlier the sort 
of public gesture that the Lewisham 

Part-time Bradford 

Sir, - Should Susanne Jackson 
(r«£S, November 20) care to make 
proper observation of the University 

01 Bradford she would indeed find 
lights blazing during the evening in 
inching blocks. For example, the 
xbook of education teach both 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
w/Mime classes each Monday, 
Tuesday and Thursday. She would 
dtt find that members of staff are 
indttd involved, at a whole variety 

levels, in attempting to further 
riwwional opportunity in schools, 
father and higher education and 
wffl tbe serving professions, 
remaps she and others who share 
concern about the extension of 
Motional opportunity to mature 
"fjf. for non-elitist education 
*n tor part-time education would 
“jell to mobilize their efforts to- 
25. “ripg those institutions 
uMoy dedicated to these objec- 

JWoria to our letter of 
n 5 ^ ad hoped to share con- 
well beyond their personal in- 
and towards a responsible, 

2 view of education - u uers- 
which appears unavailable to 
governmental and academic 

W? «?? “droinistrators. 


A, of The Popula- 

\m1Si °f, En * la,ut 1541-1871 
^November 6) really to be 

ifav&iSlKJd! loca * historians” 

^A" 1 ?; 000 ch u illy vestries , fl// 

the J° reac ^ a conclusion 

tSSS?" blstory of Engiand 

first words . on 
, an official 


kJ.T*? Britain and Nnrthnrn 
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THE EDITOR 

to resign 

have been much worse. A study of 


Save our school 
of education 


f, rst has been that they are a valu- 
u e buffer between universities and 
the Government. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that they had any 
nutieating influence on the severity 
of the cuts - indeed, they seemed 
themselves uncertain exactly what 
limits the Government would im- 
pose, as in the farcical dialogue with 
AUT about difference between a 
“ceiling” and a "target”. 

The second argument has been 
that since we were content to accept 
UGC handouts in times of expan- 
sion, we should not criticize them 
now when they have to effect econo- 
mies. This would have some validity 
if they were seen to have acted with 
consistency - but they appear to 
have cut most severely some of the 
very activities that they encouraged 
only a few years ago as being more 
appropriate to the needs of a mod- 
ern industrial nation. 

The third argument has been that 
direct control by Whitehall would 

Linguistics defence 

Sir, -It is truly a sign of diminishing 
regard for academic scholarship that 
Professor Neil Smith’s spirited de- 
fence of linguistics against Govern- 
ment cutbacks ( THES , November 
13) should be presented in terms of 
its potential for interdisciplinary col- 
laboration rather than its attraction 
for undergraduates interested in a 
more formalized and universal study 
of language than that provided in 
modern language departments. Weil 
may linguistics revolutionize the phi- 
losophy of mind, force radical re- 
vision in cognitive psychology, pro- 
vide “theoretical models of unpara- 
lleled sophistication for sociology 
and anthropology”, stimulate work 
in artificial intelligence and develop 
its own branch of mathematics (I am 
somewhat sceptical of this last claim, 
which must terrify every self- 
respecting arts studentl), but I am 
inclined to wonder how persuasive 
these achievements would seem to 
Whitehall mandarins who probably 
classify “theoretical models of unpa- 
ralleled sophistication” (especially in 
sociology and anthropology) as pre- 
cisely fie sort of academic hogwash 
that sould be axed. 

Professor Smith's specialities may 
yield a rich harvest of doctoral re- 
search, but appear far removed from 

Tito fellowship 

Sir, - An appeal has recently been 
launched to endow a Marshal Tito 
Fellowship in Yugoslav Studies at 
the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies. At a time when 
Yugoslav and other regional studies 
are under severe financial pressure in 
British universities, a way out may 
indeed .be to cash in on the personal- 
ity cull. There is no lack of poten- 
tates, alive or recently-deceased-but- 
still-revered, after whom fellowships, 
lecturerships and chairs could be 
named, for as Iona as they had some 
aura. It is, nevertheless, a pity that 
this brilliant idea should have been 
conceived at an institution which 
named its first chair in Slavonic 
Literature and History after 
T. G. Masaryk. 

STEVAN K. PAVLOWITCH 
Southampton University 

Teacher planning 

Sir, - Ian Kane {THES, November 
13) Is right to ask why manpower 
planning in teacher education should 
operate* so inflexibly, if a graduate 
engineer takes a job in marketing or 
an architect in personnel work, he or 
she is not considered unemployed: 
but if graduates in education exceed 
the number of teaching vacancies, it 
is assumed that something, some- 
where, has gone wrong and the sys- 
tem should be manipulated to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such art event. 
There is a double standard here 
which should be resisted. 

The attempt to match supply to 
predicted demand is particularly mis- 
taken in view of education graduates 
success in finding employment. Uuite 


the pattern of the UGC's cuts has Sir, - I am writing on behalf of the 
eu many to the opposite conclusion: Mariwood Area group of Primary 
that only a body of individuals deter- Head Teachers working in North 
mined to protect the special interests Avon near Bristol. Wc view with 
ot the institutions nearest to their extreme concern the proposed clo- 


hearts could have produced quite 
such a damaging and illogical list of 
amputations. I cannot believe that 
the DES or the Treasury would have 
behaved in the same way (though 


sure of the school of education as 
part of the University of Bristol cut- 
back. 

The school of education provides 
both initial training and continuing 
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tne uxbndge interest is pretty strong education for teachers throughout 


there loo). ’ 6 

The universities are too important 
to be left at the mercy of such an 
unreliable and unrepresentative 
body. Its very existence has enabled 
the Government repeatedly to ex- 
cuse itself on the grounds that the 
details of the cuts were for the UGC 
to decide. The committee should 
either be abolished or reconstituted 
on quite different terms. There are 
many alternative structures that 
could be discussed, ranging from a 
truly representative one to that 
adopted by local education author- 
ities, where the special interests have 
only minority votes. 

Yours faithfully 
MICHAEL SPENCER 
King’s College, London. 


the south-west. It offers us opportu- 
nities to update our knowledge, to 
reappraise the quality and content of 
our work with children and tu be in 
contact with new ideas and develop- 
ments. Without such academic back- 
up, schools in the area would be 
much the poorer. 

Bristol is one of the few universi- 
ties with a long-established research 
unit which has enabled it to carry 
out a continuous and extensive prog- 
ramme of educational research. 

Apart from initial training, in- 
service courses and research prog- 
rammes, closure of the faculty of 
education would also mean the loss 
to the local community of a variety 
of specialist educational resources, 
both human and material. There are 
many formal and informal ways in 
whicn the staff of the faculty and the 
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ihe studies of those who encounter whicn the staff of the faculty and the 
linguistics as undergraduate BAs, local educational community interact 
ana I would suggest that defence of and these contacts and consultations 
the subject ought properly to begin are valued by both sides, 
with its importance in the under- We would ask the many graduates 
graduate arts curriculum, especially and students at all levels who have 
as complementary or auxiliary to stu- benefited from their contact with the- 
dies in modern languages. It is sad- Bristol school of education lu make 
dening that Professor Smith's refer- their feelings known, and to take 

«■ __ i ■ ... _ ■ ...i 


ence to linguistics as being “on first into account the low value which this 
inspection simply one of many (thriv- proposal puts on education, 
ing) academic disciplines” represents Institutions of higher education 
his point of departure rather than must, of course, take their share of 
conclusion. The chill winds of uni- the financial cutback, but we feel 


Union View 

Value added 
funding for 
universities 

During the AUT's lobby and demon- 
stration Inst week, a Parliamentary 
debate took place on higher educa- 
tion in general and the universities in 
particular. The impact of the lobby 
can be assessed from the fact that 
the debate lasted until ll)pni. 

Excellent contributions were made 
by various Members of Parliament, 
but it was quite clear from both the 
ministerial contributions lo the de- 
bate and from speeches made by 
certain Government supporters that 
clouds of confusion still hang over 
the heads of our politicians about the 
role the universities play in Ihe 
affairs nf the country. 

In his leading speech for the Gov- 
ernment and later when he met a 
deputation from all the campus uni- 
ons, it is apparent that Sit Keith 
Joseph is obsessed with the idea that 
it is the private sector of the econ- 
omy which pays fur and supports the 
universities, whether ministers arc 
unaware or want to he unaware of 
the universities' contribution to the 
private sector in return, it is difficult 
to say. Yet the puint must be made 
jf the question of university finance 
is examined in a fair and rewarding 
way. First, it is important to stress 
that at the level of skilled and semi- 
skilled manual workers and appren- 
tices, industrial, com mere iaf and 
other employers pay for the training 
of these employees either directly or 
through Industrial Training Board 
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versity cutbacks will also encourage that cuts “across the board” would 
Professor Smith and his colleagues to be the most equitable way, 
retain that overworked adjective Yours faithfully, 

“scientific" to describe their subject, MOIRA S. ANDREW, 
a self-conscious reluctance lo con- Correspondent to the Mariwood 



cede that no study of a phenomenon Area group of 
as human as language can, or indeed Teachers, Bristol. 


Primary 


as human as language can, or indeed leacners, Bristol. 

should, claim to be scientific, even if . . „ 

its methodologies are occasionally in- Lhangfng codes 
fiuenced by those of the natural sci- Sir, - In his interesti; 

Honie HnnonhiMi'r 


lenced by tfioso of the natural sci- Sir, - In his interesting review' of 
ences. Denis Donoghue’s Ferocious 

Linguistics is in itself a fascinating Alphabets and Geoffrey Hartman's 
and dynamic and, if I may say so, Saving the Text: Literature/ Derrida 
academic discipline, and it is deeply Philosophy {THES, November 20) 
regrettable that economic stringen- David Lodge, echoing Hartman, asks 


icgiouauic mm tuiuuiiui; suingvir echoing Hartman, asks 

cies have persuaded some of its prac- how we may explain in Derrida “the 
titioners that further justifications for persistence, the seriousness, with 
its existence are necessary. which intelligence of this order em- 

Yours faithfully, ploys devices that may seem to be at 

BRIAN F. HAVEL best witty and at worst trivial . . 


its existence are necessary. 

Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN F. HAVEL 
Student of Linguistics Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 


Sixth forms 

Sir, - I found your leader on the 
changing options for the education of 
the 16-19 sector both interesting and 
thought-provoking. I would wish to 
add just one point. 

In your last paragraph, you say 
“Traditional sixth forms can only be 
preserved by the ruthless amalgama- 
tion of schools lo provide adequate 
numbers. . •. There is an alterna- 
tive to amalgamation for those who 
wish to maintain sixth forms, and 


that is by the vise of new technology another present even in sophisticated 
to permit supported self-study in Marxism." Miller goes on to argue, 
minority subjeots.i A number of with characteristic attention to the 
schools throughout the country are textual aspects of the difference he 
already using this approach. wishes to clarify, that Marxism be- 

lieves in changes which would “trans- 
Yours faithfully, form our relations to language or 

NORMAN WILLIS. change the human condition gener- 

Assistant Director. ally- ■ 

Centre for Educational Technology. It does seem to me that the mtelli- 


On the other hand, professional 
workers (engineers, scientists, tech- 
nologists, etc) are in the main 
trained by the universities. This is a 
considerable subvention which must 
total hundreds of millions of pounds 
a year. Only a small fraction is paid 
for in the form of sponsored study 
by the more enlightened sections of 
industry or the public sector. 

Second, industry and commerce 
take advantage of both the basic and 
applied research carried out in uni- 
■versities by literally thousands of 
teaching staff and research workers. 
It is worth noting that in the pnst ten 
years over 4, 000 inventions made by 
university staff were notified lo the 
National Research Development 
Corporation and approaching 1,000 
inventions have been originated by 
universities and assigned to the cor- 
poration. University inventions are 
among the top major revenue earn- 
ers bringing money from home and 
overseas sources, ft would, be possi- 
ble to fill several pages of The THES 
giving details but at the end of the 
day the public money that goes in 
the universities has value added to it 
when it is returned to the private 
sector and to other parts of the pub- 
lic sector. 

This does not take account of the 
massive contribution, made by the 
arts and humanities to our national 
life, and the educational and cultural 
advantages. 

It 'is a pity, therefore, that when 
viewing the universities, the Govern- 
ment seems to look only at its 
leaching role. If the Government 

Q — want n true definition of its multi- 

ally.’ • . purpose role, it could be slated as 

It does seem to me (hat the mtelli- raising the educational level of as 
gent debate about deconstruction large a number of people ns possible; 
which is still . needed in this country advancing the frontiers of knowledge 
would try to address some of the across the whole range of disciplines; 

nlKInk »k„ rofUnnlSawn ; rQ i n i n g peQpfo foj (he prof cssions , 

assisting industry, commerce and the 


and always wilfully obscure." 

Lodge suggests three possible 
answers, the second of which is "re- 
volution”. “If the subject is consti- 
tuted by the codes he operates, then 
subjects can be changed by changing 
the codes." 

In a polemical response to Vincent 
Leitch m Critical Enquiry (Summer 
1980) J. Hillis Miller wrote: “I do 
think that the conservative aspect of 
deconstruction needs to be stressed. 
Its difference from Marxism, which 
is likely to become more sharply 
visible os time goes on, is that it 
views as naive the millenial or re- 
volutionary hopes still in one way or 
another present even in sophisticated 


simply, they do well. The recent sur- would try to address some of the across the whole range of disciplines; 
vey; Polytechnic First Degree and ways in which the radicalism in- training people for the professions. 
Higher Diploma Students i960, vofved in deconstruction, so far from assisting industry, commerce ami the 
shows that education graduates were being “revolutionary" wears a con- public services in n whole manner of 

more successful than other graduates *” *■“ ' , ‘ l - ‘ '* " ‘ 


in gaining permanent employment the last five or more years in Critical 
while fewer than the average for all Enquiry makes dear, deconstructive 
graduates were unemployed at the criticism is very much of a Broad 
end of Ihe year. . Church, with different practitioners 

This is remarkable in view of the legislating, for different kinds of limit 

i . _ £ n*«< i.iK/t r far fori »k A in/)otorroinar'i> nf iprfc anri thd 
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i arRe number of students who started to the indeterminacy of texts and the 

education degrees in 1976 and 1977. plurality of readings. What most 


servative face. As the debate over [Ways and making a contribution tu 
the last five or more years in Critical ■ the arts, the media and society 
Enquiry makes dear, deconstmctive generally. 

t . « . j|- Department of Education 

and Science and our politicians can- 
not or will not recognize the multi- 
purpose role of UK universities, then 
they are not fit to puss judgment on 


degrees now who wiu advocacy or tne couapse or values irue ana nonest assessment of their 
a hout the time that primary as such, is a sense of the doubleness value to society. 

STJSTin* in the 'middle Laurte Sapper 


Wl». 

Yours faithfully, 
M. G. BRUCE, 


Youre sincerely, 

PETER J- CONRADI, 
Kingston Polytechnic. 


j The author is general secretory of the 
Association of University Teachers. 









